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HE Quartermaster and I 
both had trouble which 
the doctors could 
not cure—it was 
January, and it would 
not do for us to sit ina 
‘*blind”’; besides, I do 
not fancy that. There 
aré ever so many men 
who are comfortable all 

over when they are 

sitting in a blind 

waiting on the va- 

grant flying of the 

ducks; but it is sol- 

emn, gloomy busi- 
ness, and, I must say, sufficient reason 
why they take a drink every fifteen min- 
utes to keep up their enthusiasm. We 
both knew that the finest winter resort 
for shot-gun folks was in the Southwest— 
down on the Rio Grande in Texas—so we 
journeyed to Eagle Pass. As we got down 
from the train we saw Captain Febiger in 
his long military cloak by a lantern-light. 

‘*Got any quail staked out for us, Feb?” 
asked the Quartermaster. 

‘*Oodles,” said Febiger; ‘‘ get into my 
trap,” and we were rattled through the 
unlighted street out to the camp, and 
brought up by the Captain’s quarters. 

In the morning we unpacked our 
trunks, and had everything on the floor 
where we could see it, after the fashion 
with men. Captain Febiger’s baby boy 
came in to help us rummage in the heaps 
of canvas clothes, ammunition, and what 
not besides, finally selecting for his 
amusement a loaded Colt’s revolver and 
a freshly honed razor. 






ee 


We were terror- 
ized by the possibilities of the combina- 
tion. Our trying to take them away from 
the youngster only made him yell likea 
cavern of demons. We howled for his 
mother to come to our aid, which she 
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finally did, and she separated the kid 
from his toys. 

I put on my bloomers, when the Cap- 
tain came in and viewed me, saying: 
‘*Texas bikes; but it doesn’t bloom yet. 
I don’t know just what Texas will do if 
you parade in those togs—but you can 
try.” 

As we sauntered down the dusty main 
street, Texas lounged in the doorways or 
stood up in its buggy and stared at me. 
Texas grinned cheerfully, too, but I did 
not care, so long as Texas kept its hand 
out of its hip pocket. I was content to 
help educate Texas as to personal com- 
fort, at no matter what cost to myself. 
We passed into Mexico over 
sridge to call on Sefior Mufios, wlio is the 
local ezar, in hopes of getting permits to 
be let alone by his chaparral - rangers 
while we shot quail on their soil. In 
Mexico when the people observe an Ame- 
ricano they simply shrug their shoulders; 
so our bloomers attracted no more con- 
tempt than would an X ray or a trolley- 
ear. Sefior Mufios gave the permits, after 
much stately compliment and many sub- 
tle ways, which made us feel 
cloud of obligation. 

The next morning an ambulance and 
escort-wagon drove up to the Captain's 
quarters, and we loaded ourselves in— 
shot-guns, ammunition, blankets, and the 
precious paper of Seior Mufios; for, only 
the week before,“the custom-house ran- 
gers had carefully escorted an American 
hunting party a long distance back to the 
line for lack of the little paper and red 
seals. We rattled over the bridge, past 
the Mexican barrack, while its dark- 
skinned soldiervy—who do not shoot quails 
—-lounged in the sunshine against the 
vhitewashed wall. 

At the first outpost of the customs a 
little man, whose considerable equatorial 
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proportions were girted with a gun, exam- 
ined our paper, and waved us on our way. 
Under the railroad bridge of the Inter- 
national an engineer blew his whistle, 
and our mules climbed on top of each 
other in their terror. We wound along 
the little river, through irrigating ditches, 
past dozens of those deliciously quaint 
adobe houses, past the inevitable church, 
past a dead pony, ran over a chicken, 
made the little seven-year-old girls take 
their five-year-old brothers up in their 
arms for protection, and finally we 
climbed a long hill. At the top stretched 
an endless plain. The road forked; pres- 
ently it branched; anon it grew into twigs 
of white dust on the gray levels of the 
background. The local physician of 
Eagle Pass was of our party, and he was 
said to know where a certain tank was 
to be found, some thirty miles out in the 
desert, but no man yet created could know 
which twig of the road to take. He de- 
cided on one—changed his mind—got out 
of the ambulance, scratched his head, pon- 
dered, and finally resolution settied on his 
face. He motioned the driver to a cer- 
tain twig, got in, and shut his mouth 
firmly, thus closing debate. We smoked 
silently, waiting for the doctor’s mind to 
fog. He turned uneasily in his seat, 
like the agitated needle of a compass, 
and even in time hazarded the remark 
that something did not look natural; but 
there was nothing to look at but flat land 
and flat sky, unless a hawk sailing here 
and there. At noon we lunched at the 
tail of the ambulance, and gently ‘‘ jol 
lied” the doctor's topography. We 
pushed on. Later in the afternoon the 
thirsty mules went slowly. The doctor 
had by this time admitted his doubts— 
some long blue hills on the sky-line 
ought to be farther to the west, according 
to his remembrance. As no one else had 
any ideas on the subject, the doctor’s po- 
sition was not enviable. We changed 
our course, and travelled many weary 
miles through the chaparral, which was 
high enough to stop our vision, and stiff 
enough to bar our way, keeping us to 
narrow roads. At last the bisecting cat- 
tle trails began to converge, and we knew 
that they led to water—which they did; 
for shortly we saw a little broken adobe, 
a tumbled brush corral, the plastered gate 
of an acéquia, and the blue water of the 
tank. 

To give everything its due proportion 


at this point, we gathered to congratulate 
the doctor as we passed the flask. The 
camp was pitched within the corral, and 
while the cook got supper, we stood in 
the after-glow on the bank of the tank 
and saw the ducks come home, heard the 
mud-hens squddle, while high in the air 
flew the long line of sand-hill cranes with 
a hoarse clangor. It was quite dark when 
we sat on the ‘‘ grub” chests and ate by 
the firelight, while out in the desert the 
coyotes shrilled to the monotonous ac- 
companiment of the mules crunching 
their feed and stamping wearily.  To- 
morrow it was proposed to hunt ducks in 
their morning flight, which means getting 
up before daylight, so bed found us early. 
It seemed but a minute after I had sought 
my blankets when I was being abused by 
the Captain, being pushed with his foot— 
fairly rolled over by him—he even stand 
ing on my body as he shouted: ‘* Get up, 
if you are going hunting. It will be light 
directly—get up!” And this, constantly 
recurring, is one reason why I do not care 
for duck-shooting. 
3ut, in order to hunt, I had to get up, 
and file off in the lineof ghosts, stumbling, 
catching on the chaparral, and splashing 
in the mud. I led a setter-dog, and was 
presently directed to sit down in some 
damp grass, because it was a good place— 
certainly not to sit down in, but for other 
reasons. I sat there in the dark, petting 
the good dog, and watching it grow pale 
in the east. This is not to mention the 
desire for breakfast, or the damp, or the 
sleepiness, but this is really the larger 
part of duck-hunting. Of course if I later 
had a dozen good shots it might compen- 
sate—but I did not have a dozen shots. 
The day came slowly out of the east, 
the mud-hens out in the marsh splashed 
about in the rushes, a sailing hawk was 
visible against the gray sky overhead, and 
I felt rather insignificant, not te say con- 
temptible, as I sat there in the loneliness 
of this big nature which worked around 
me. The dog dignified the situation—he 
was a part of nature’s belongings—while 
I somehow did not seem to grace the soli- 
tude. The grays slowly grew into browns 
on the sedge-grass, and the water to silver. 
A bright flash of fire shot out of the dusk 
far up in the gloom,and the dull report 
of a shot-gun came over the tank. Black 
objects fled across the sky—the ducks 
were flying. I missed one or two, and 
grew weary—none came near enough to 
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my lair. Presently it was light, and I 
got a fair shot. My bird tumbled into 


the 
He searched 
but the wounded duck dived 
in front of him. He came ashore short- 
ly, and lying down, he bit at himself and 
pawed and He 
I took him on my lap and 
laboriousl y picked cockle burs out of his 
hair for a half-hour; then, shouldering 
my gun, I turned tragically to the water 
and anathematized its ducks—all ducks, 
my fellow-duckers, all thoughts and mo- 


front of me, and 


setter bounded in to retrieve. 


the rushes out in 


vehemently, 


rolled. was a mass of 


cockle burs. 


tives concerning ducks—-and then strode 
into the chaparral. 

‘*Hie on! hie on!” I tossed my arm, 
and the setter began to hunt beautifully 


glad, no doubt, to leave all thoughts of 
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the cockle burs and evasive ducks behind. 
I worked up the shore of the tank, keep 
ing back in the brush, and got some fun. 
After chasing about for some time I came 
out near the water. My dog pointed. I 
glided forward, and came near shooting 
the Quartermaster, who sat in a bunch of 
sedge-grass, with a dead duck by his side. 
He was smoking, and was disgusted with 
ducks. He joined me, and sliortly, as we 
crossed the road, the long Texas doctor, 
who owned the dog, came striding down 
the way. He was ready for quail now, 
and we started. 

This quail-hunting is active work. The 
dog points, but one nearly always finds 
the birds running from one prickly-pear 
bush to another. They do not stand, 
rarely flush, and when they do get up it 


SUPPER IN THE CORRAL. 











IN THE SHORE 


to the nearest 
quickly. One 
must be sharp in his shooting—he can- 
not select lis distance, for the cactus lies 
thick about, and the little running bird 
is only on view for the shortest of mo- 
ments. You must overrun a dog after his 
first point, since he works too close be- 
hind them. The covey will keep together 
if not pursued with too much haste, and 
one gets shot after shot; still, at last 
you must run lively, as the frightened 
covey scurry along at a remarkable pace. 
Heavy shot are necessary, since the blue 
quail carry lead like Marshal Masséna, 
and are much harder to kill than the bob- 
white. Three men working together can 
get shooting enough out of a bunch—the 
chase often continuing for a mile, when 
the covey gradually separate, the sports- 
men following individual birds. 

Where the prickly-pear cactus is thick- 
est, there are the blue quail, since that is 
their feed and water supply. This same 
eactus makes a difficulty of pursuit, for it 
bristles with spines, which come off on 
your clothing, and when they enter the 
skin make most uncomfortable and per- 
sistent sores. The Quartermaster had an 
Indian tobacco-bag dangling at his belt, 
and as it flopped in his progress it gath- 
ered prickers, which it shortly transferred 
to his luckless legs, until he at last detect- 
ed the reason why he bristled so fiercely. 
And the poor dog—at every covey we had 


is only to swoop ahead 
cover, where they settle 


OF THE TANK—~—MORNING, 





to stop and pick needles out of him. The 
haunts of the blue quail are really no 
place for a dog,as he soon becomes use- 
less. One does not need him, either, 
since the blue quail will not flush until 
actually kicked into the air. 

Jack and cotton-tail rabbits fled by 
hundreds before They are every- 
where, and afford good shooting between 
coveys, it being quick work to get a cot- 
ton-tail as he flashes between the net- 
work of protecting cactus. Coyotes lope 
away in our front, but they are too wild 
for a shot-gun. It must ever be in a 
man’s mind to keep his direction, because 
it is such a vastly simple thing to get lost 
in the chaparral, where you cannot see a 
hundred yards. Mexico has such a con- 
siderable territory that a man on foot 
may find it inconvenient to beat up a 
town in the desolation of thorn-bush. 

There is an action about blue- quail 
shooting which is next to buffalo shooting 

-it’s run, shoot, pick up your bird, scram- 
ble on in your endeavor to keep the skir- 
mnish-line of your two comrades; and at 
last, when you have concluded to stop, 
you can mop your forehead—the Mexican 
sun shines hot even in midwinter. 


us, 


Later in the afternoon we get among 
bob-white in a grassy tract, and while 
they are clean work—good dog-play, and 
altogether more satisfactory shooting than 
any other I know of—I am yet much in- 
clined to the excitement of chasing after 
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game which you can see at intervals. Let 
it not be supposed that it is less difficult 
to hit a running blue quail as he shoots 
through the brush than a flying bob 
white, for the experience of our party has 
settled that, and one gets ten shots at the 
blue to one at the bob-white, because of 
their number. As to eating, we could 


oe) 


tle which threaded their way to water, 
and it makes one nervous. It is of no 
use to say ‘“Soo-bossy,” or to give him a 
charge of No. 6; neither is it well to run. 
If the matadores had any of the sensa- 
tions which I have experienced, the gate 
receipts at the bull-rings would have to 
go up. When a big long-horn fasten? a 





RUNNING BLUE QUAIL. 


not tell the difference; but I will not in- 
sist that this is final. A man who comes 
in from an all day’s run in the brush 
does not care whether the cook gives him 
boiled beans, watermelon, or crackers 
and jam; so how is he to know what a 
bird’s taste is when served to a tame ap- 
petite? 

At intervals we ran into the wild cat- 


quail-shooter with his great open brown 
eye in a @haparral thicket, you are not 
inclined to ‘‘eall his hand.” If he wiil 
call it a misdeal, you are with him. 

We were banging away, the Quarter- 
master and I, when a human voice began 
yelling like mad from the brush ahead. 
We advanced, to find a Mexican—rather 
well gotten up—who proceeded to wave 




















TOO BIG GAME 


his arms like a parson who had reached 
‘*sixthly ” in his sermon, and who pro 
ceeded thereat to overwhelm us with his 
eloquence. The Quartermaster and I 
‘buenos dias-ed” and *‘ si, sefior-ed” him 
in our helpless Spanish, and asked each 
other, nervously, ‘* What de’ll.” Aftera 
long time he seemed to be getting through 
with his subject, his sentences became 
separated, le finally emitted monosylla- 
bles only along with his scowls, and we 
tramped off into the brush. It was a pity 
he spent so much energy, since it could 
only arouse our curiosity without satisfy- 
ing it. 

In camp that night we told the Captain 
of our excited Mexican friend out in the 
brush, and our cook had seen sinister men 
on ponies passing near our camp. The 
Captain became solicitous, and stationed 
a night-guard over his precious govern- 


FOR NUMBER SIX, 


ment mules. It would never do to have 
a bandit get away with a U.S. brand. 
It never does matter about private prop- 
erty, but anything with U.S. on it has got 
to be looked after, like a croupy child, 

We had some good days’ sport, and no 
more formidable enterprise against the 
night-guard was attempted than the noisy 
approach of a white jackass. The tents 
were struck and loaded when it began to 
rain. We stood in the shelter of the es- 
cort-wagon, and the storm rose to a hur- 
ricane. Our corral became a tank; but 
shortly the black clouds passed north, and 
we pulled out. The twig ran into a branch, 
and the branch struck the trunk near the 
bluffs over the Rio Grande, and in town 
there stood the Mexican soldiers leaning 
against the wall as we had left them. 
We wondered if they had moved mean- 
while, 
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“Apres le plaisir vient la peine; 
Aprés la peine, la vertu.’””—Anon. 


PART IL. 


““ BARTY 


pee so great a man dies, it is gen- 
\ erally found that a tangled growth 
of more or less contentious literature has 
already gathered round his name during 
lifetime. He written 
talked riddled with 
praise or blame, that, to those who have 


JOSSELIN IS NO MORE 


has been sO 


about, so 


his 
about, so 


never seen him in the flesh, he lias become 
almost a tradition, a myth—and one runs 
the risk of losing all clew to his real per- 
sonality. 

This is especially the case with the sub- 
ject of this biography—one is in danger 
of forgetting what manner of man he 
was who has so taught and touched and 
charmed and amused us, and so happily 
changed for us the current of our lives. 

He has been idealized as an angel, a 
saint, and a demigod; he has been cari 
catured as a self-indulgent sensualist, a 
vulgar Lothario, a buffoon, a joker of 
practical jokes. 

He was in reality the simplest, the 
most affectionate, and most good-natured 
of men, the very soul of honor, the best 
of husbands and fathers and friends, the 
most fascinating companion that ever 
lived, and one who kept to the last the 
freshness and joyous spirits of a school- 
boy and the heart of a child; one who 
never said or did an unkind thing; prob- 
ably never even thought one. Generous 
and open-handed to a fault, slow to con- 
demn, quick to forgive, and gifted with a 
power of immediately inspiring affection 
and keeping it forever after, such as I 
have never known in any one else, he 
grew to be (for all his quick-tempered 
impulsiveness) one of the gentlest and 
meekest and most humble-minded of 
men ! 

On me, a mere prosperous tradesman, 
and busy politician and man of the world, 
devolves the delicate and responsible task 
of being the first to write tle life of the 
greatest literary genius this century has 
produced, and of revealing the strange 
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secret of that genius, which has lighted 
up the darkness of these latter times as 
with a pillar of fire by nigiit. 

This extraordinary secret has never 
been revealed before to any living soul 
but his wife and myself. And that is 
one of my qualifications for this great 
labor of love. 

Another is that for fiftv years I have 
known him as never a man can quite 
have known his fellow-man before—that 
for all that time he has been more con- 
stantly and devotedly loved by me than 
any man can ever quite have been loved 
by father, son, brother, or bosom friend. 
Barty, man and boy, 
3arty’s wife, their children, their grand- 
children, and all that ever concerned 
them or concerns them still—all this has 
been the world to me, and ever will be. 

He wished me to tell the absolute truth 
about him, just as I know it; and I look 
upon the fulfilment of this wish of his as 
a sacred trust, and would sooner die any 
shameful death or brave any other dishon- 
or than fail in fulfilling it to the letter. 

The responsibility before the world is 
appalling; and also the difficulty, to a 
man of such training as mine. I feel 
already conscious that I am trying to 
be literary myself, to seek for turns of 
phrase that I should never have dared to 
use in talking to Barty, or even in writ- 
ing to him; that Iam not at my ease, in 
short—not me—but straining every nerve 
to be on my best behavior; and that’s 
about the worst beliavior there is. 

Oh! may some kindly light, born of a 
life’s devotion and the happy memories 
of half a century, lead me to mere nat- 
uralness and the use of simple homely 
words, even my own native telegraphese ! 
that I may haply blunder at length into 
some fit form of expression which Barty 
himself might have approved. 

One would think that any sincere per- 
son who has learnt how to spell his own 
language should at least be equal to such 
a modest achievement as this; and yet it 


Good heavens! 
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is one of the most difficult things in the 
world! 

My life is so full of Barty Josselin that 
I can hardly be said to have ever had an 
existence apart from his; and I can think 
of no easier or better way to tell Barty’s 
history than just telling my own—from 
the days I first knew him—and in my 
own way: that is, in the best telegraphese 
I can manage — picking each precious 
word with care, just as though I were go- 
ing to cable it, as soon as written, to Bos- 
ton or New York, where the love of Barty 
Josselin shines with even a brighter and 
warmer glow than here, or even in 
France; and where the hate of him, the 
hideous, odious odium theologicum—the 
seva indignatio of the Church — that 
once burned at so white a heat, has burnt 
itself out at last, and is now as though it 
had never been, and never could be again. 

P.S8.—(an after-thought): 

And here, in case misfortune should 
happen to me before this book comes out 
as a volume, I wish to record my thanks 
to my old friend Mr. du Maurier for the 
readiness with which he has promised to 
undertake, and the conscientiousness with 
which he will have performed, his share 
of the work as editor and illustrator. 

I also wisli to state that it is to my be- 
loved goddaughter, Roberta Beatrix Hay 
(née Josselin), that I dedicate this at- 
tempt at a biographical sketch of her 
illustrious father. 





ROBERT MAURICE. 


THE MARTIAN. 
“De Paris a Versailles, lon, 1a, 
De Paris a Versailles— 
Il y a de belles aliées, 
Vive le Roi de France! 
Il y a de belles allées, 
Vivent les écoliers !” 

ONE sultry Saturday afternoon in the 
summer of 1847 I sat at my desk in the 
junior school-room, or salle d'études des 
petits, of the Institution F. Brossard, 
Rond-point de l'avenue de St.-Cloud; or, 
as it is called now, avenue du Bois de Bou- 
logne — or, as it was called during the 
Second Empire, avenue du Prince Impe- 
rial, or else de | Impératrice; I’m not sure. 

There is not much stability in such 
French names, I fancy; but their sound is 
charming, and always gives me the nos- 
talgia of Paris— Royal Paris, Imperial 
Paris, Republican Paris! . . . whatever 
they may call it ten or twelve years 





hence. Paris is always Paris, and always 
will be, in spite of the immortal Hauss- 
mann, both for those who love it and for 
those who don’t. 

All the four windows were wide open. 
Two of them, freely and frankly, on to 
the now deserted play-ground, admitting 
the fragrance of lime and syringa and 
lilac, and other odors of a mixed quality. 

Two other windows, defended by an 
elaborate net-work of iron wire and a for- 
midable array of spiked iron rails beyond, 
opened on to the rond-point, or meeting of 
the cross-roads—one of which led north- 
east to Paris through the Are de Tri- 
omphe; the other three through woods 
and fields and country lanes to such quar- 
ters of the globe as still remain. The 
world is wide. 

In the middle of this open space a stone 
fountain sent up a jet of water three feet 
high, which fell back with a feeble splash 
into the basin beneath. There was com- 
fort in the sound on such a hot day, and 
one listened for it half unconsciously ; 
and tried not to hear, instead, Weber’s 
‘** Invitation & la Valse,” which came rip- 
pling in intermittent waves from the open 
window of the distant parloir, where 
Chardonnet was practising the piano. 

“Tum-te-dum-tum-tum.... 
Tum-te-dum-di, diddle-iddle um !” 


e da capo, again and again. Chardonnet 
was no heaven-born musician. 

Monsieur Bonzig—or ‘‘le Grand Bon- 
zig,” as he was called behind his back— 
sat at his table on the estrade, correcting 
the exercises of the eighth class (huitiéme), 
which he coached in Latin and French. 
It was the lowest class in the scliool; yet 
one learnt much in it that was of conse- 
quence; not, indeed, that Balbus built a 
wall—as I'm told we learn over here (a 
small matter to make such a fuss about, 
after so many years)—but that the Lord 
made heaven and earth in six days, and 
rested on the seventh. 

He (Monsieur Bonzig) seemed hot and 
weary, as well he might, and sighed, and 
looked up every now and then to mop his 
brow and think. And as he gazed into 
the green and azure depths beyond the 
north window, his dark brown eyes quiv- 
ered and vibrated from side to side 
through his spectacles with a queer quick 
tremolo, such as I have never seen in any 
eyes but his. 

About five-and-twenty boys sat at their 
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desks; boys of all ages between seven and 
fourteen—many with closely cropped hair, 
‘“*&’ la malcontent,” like nice little inno- 
cent convicts; and nearly all in blouses, 
mostly blue; some with their garments 
loosely flowing; others confined at the 
waist by a tricolored ceinture de gym- 
nastique, so deep and stiff it almost 
amounted to stays. 

As for the boys themselves, some were 
energetic and industrious—some listless 
and lazy and lolling, and quite languid 
with the heat—some fidgety and restless, 
on the lookout for excitement of any 
kind: a eab or carriage raising the dust 
on its way to the Bois—a water-cart lay- 
ing it (there were no hydrants then); a 
courier bearing royal despatches, or a 
mounted orderly; the Passy omnibus, to 
or fro every ten or twelve minutes; the 
marchand de coco with his bell; a regi- 
ment of the line with its band; a chorus 
of peripatetic Orphéonistes—a swallow, a 
butterfly, a humblebee; a far-off balloon, 
oh, joy !—any sight or sound to relieve the 
tedium of those two mortal schooi-hours 
that dragged their weary lengths from half 
past one till half past three—every day 
but Sunday and Thursday. 

(Even now I find the early afternoon 
a little trying to wear through without a 
nap, say from two to four.) 

At 3.30 there would come a half-hour’s 
interval of play, and then the class of 
French literature from four till dinner- 
time at six—a class that was more than 
endurable on account of the liveliness and 
charm of Monsieur Derosier, who jour- 
neyed all the way from the Collége de 
France every Saturday afternoon in June 
and July to tell us boys of the quatriéme 
all about Villon and Ronsard, and Marot 
and Charles d'Orléans (exceptis excipi- 
endis, of course), atid other pleasant peo- 
ple who didn’t deal in Greek or Latin 
or mathematics, and knew better than to 
trouble themselves overmuch about form- 
al French grammar and niggling French 
prosody. 

3esides, everything was pleasant on a 
Saturday afternoon on account of the 
nearness of the day of days— 

“And that’s the day that comes between 

The Saturday and Monday”.... 


in France. 
I had just finished translating my 
twenty lines of Virgil— 
“Infandum, regina, jubes renovare,” etc. 


Oh, crimini, but it was hot! and how 
Idisliked the pious Aineas! I couldn't 
have hated him worse if I'd been poor 
Dido’s favorite younger brother (not men- 
tioned by Publius Vergilius Maro, if I re- 
member). 

Palaiseau, who sat next to me, had a 
cold in his head, and kept sniffing in a 
manner that got on my nerves. 

** Mouche-toi done, animal!” I whis- 
pered; ‘‘tu me dégdéutes, a la fin!” 

Palaiseau always sniffed, whether he 
had a cold or not. 

‘** Taisez- vous, Maurice—ou je vous 
donne cent vers a copier!” said M. Bon- 
zig, and his eyes quiveringly glittered 
through his glasses as le fixed me. 

Palaiseau, in his brief triumph, sniffed 
louder. 

‘* Palaiseau,” said Monsieur Bonzig, 
‘*si vous vous serviez de votre mouchoir 
—hein? Je crois que cela ne génerait 
personne!” (If you were to use your 
pocket-handkerchief—eh ¢ I don’t think 
it would inconvenience anybody !) 

At this there was a general titter all 
round, which was immediatel y suppressed, 
as in a court of law; and Palaiseau re- 
luctantly and noisily did as he was told. 

In front of me that dishonest little 
sneak Rapaud, with a tall parapet of 
books before him to serve as a screen, 
one hand shading his eyes, and an ink- 
less pen in the other, was scratching his 
copy-book with noisy earnestness, as if 
time were too short for all he had to 
write about the pious Afneas’s recitative, 
while he surreptitiously read the Comte 
de Monte Cristo, which lay open in his 
lap—just at the part where the body, 
sewn up in a sack, was going to be hurl- 
ed into the Mediterranean. I knew the 
page well. There was a splash of red 
ink on it. 

It made my blood boil with virtuous 
indignation to watch him, and I coughed 
and hemmed again and again to attract 
his attention, for his back was nearly 
towards me. He heard me perfectly, but 
took no notice whatever, the deceitful 
little beast. He was to have given up 
Monte Cristo to me at half past two, and 
here it was twenty minutes to three! 
Besides which, it was my Monte Cristo, 
bought with my own small savings, aud 
smuggled into school by me at great risk 
to myself. 

‘* Maurice!” said M. Bonzig. 

‘**Oui, m’sieur!” said I. I will translate: 
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** You shall conjugate and copy out for 
me forty times the compound verb, ‘1 
cough without necessity to distract the 
attention of my comrade Rapaud from 
his Latin exercise !’” 

‘** Moi, m’sieur 7” I ask, innocently. 

“Oui, vous!” 

‘* Bien, m’sieur!” 

Just then there was a clatter by the 
fountain, and the shrill small pipe of 
d’Aurigny, the youngest boy in the 
school, exclaimed : 

‘*Hé! hé! Oh lala! Le Roi qui passe!” 

And we all jumped up, and stood on 
forms, and craned our necks to see Louis 
Philippe I. and his Queen drive quickly 
by in their big blue carriage and four, 
with their two blue-and-silver-liveried 
outriders trotting in front, on their way 
from St.-Cloud to the Tuileries. 

‘**Sponde! Sélancy! fermez les fenétres, 
ou je vous mets tous au pain see pour un 
mois!” thundered M. Bonzig, who did not 
approve of kings and queens—an appall- 
ing threat which appalled nobody, for 
when he forgot to forget, he always re- 
lented ; for instance, he quite forgot to 
insist on that formidable compound verb 
of mine. 

Suddenly the door of the school-room 
flew open, and the tall, portly figure of 
Monsieur Brossard appeared, leading by 
the wrist a very fair-haired boy of thir- 
teen or so, dressed in an Eton jacket and 
light blue trousers, with a white chimney- 
pot silk hat, which he carried in his hand 
—an English boy, evidently; but of an 
aspect so singularly agreeable one didn’t 
need to be English one’s self to warm 
towards him at once. 

‘*Monsieur Bonzig. and gentlemen !” 
said the head master (in French, of 
course). ‘* Here is the new boy; he calls 
himself Bartholomiou Josselin. He is 
English, but he knows French as well as 
you. I hope you will find in him a good 
comrade, honorable and frank and brave, 
and that he will find the same in you.— 
Maurice!” (that was me). 

** Oui, m’sieur !” 

**T specially recommend Josselin to 
you!” 

** Moi, m’sieur ?” 

‘Yes, you; he is of your age, and one 
of your compatriots. Don't forget.” 

‘** Bien, m’sieur.” 

“And now, Josselin, take that vacant 
desk, which will be yours henceforth. 
You will find the necessary books and 


copy-books inside; you will be in the 
fifth class, under Monsieur Dumollard, 
You will occupy yourself with the study 
of Cornelius Nepos, the commentaries of 
Cesar, and Xenophon’s retreat of the ten 
thousand. Soyez diligent et attentif, mon 
ami; a plus tard!” 

He gave the boy a friendly pat on the 
cheek and left the room. 

Josselin walked to his desk and sat 
down, between d’Adhémar and Laferté, 
both of whom were en cinquiéme. He 
pulled a Cesar out of his desk and tried 
to read it. He became an object of pas- 
sionate interest to the whole school-room, 
till M. Bonzig said, 

‘The first who lifts his eves from his 
desk to stare at ‘le nouveau’ shall be 
au piquet for half an hour!” (To be au 
piquet is to stand with your back to a 
tree for part of the following play-time; 
and the play-time which was to follow 
would last just thirty minutes.) 

Presently I looked up, in spite of 
piquet, and caught the new boy's eye, 
which was large and blue and soft, and 
very sad and sentimental, and looked as 
if he were thinking of his mammy, as I 
did constantly of mine during my first 
week at Brossard’s, three years before. 

Soon, however, that sad eye slowly 
winked at me, with an expression so droll 
that I all but laughed aloud. 

Then its owner felt in the inner breast 
pocket of his Eton jacket with great care, 
and delicately drew forth by the tail a 
very fat white mouse, that seemed quite 
tame, and ran up his arm to his wide shirt 
collar, and tried to burrow there—and the 
boys began to interest themselves breatli- 
lessly in this engaging little quadruped. 

M. Bonzig looked up again, furious ; 
but his spectacles had grown misty from 
the heat and he couldn't see, and he wiped 
them —and meanwhile the mouse was 
quickly smuggled back to its former nest. 

Josselin drew a large clean pocket- 
handkerchief from his trousers, and bur- 
ied his head in his desk—and there was 
silence. 

**La!—ré, fa!—la!—ré "— 

So strummed, over and over again, 
poor Chardonnet in his remote parlor— 
he was getting tired. 

I have heard ‘* L’Invitation a la Valse” 
many hundreds of times since then, and 
in many countries, but never that bar 
without thinking of Josselin and his little 
white mouse. 
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‘* Fermez votre pupitre, Josselin,” said 
M. Bonzig after a few minutes. 

Josselin shut his desk and beamed geni- 
ally at the usher. 

‘*What book have you got there, Jos- 
selin? Cesar or Cornelius Nepos ?” 

Josselin held the book with its title-page 
open for M. Bonzig to read. 

‘** Are you dumb, Josselin? Can’t you 
speak ?”’ 

Josselin tried to speak, but uttered no 
sound, 

** Josselin, come here—opposite me!” 

Josselin came and stood opposite M. 
Bonzig and made a nice little bow. 

‘**What have you got in your mouth, 
Josselin — chocolate ?— barley-sugar ? — 
caoutchouc?—or an India-rubber ball?” 

Josselin shrugged his shoulders and 
looked pensive, but spoke never a word. 

‘**Open quick the mouth, Josselin!” 

And Monsieur Bonzig, leaning over the 
table, deftly put his thumb and forefinger 
between the boy’s lips, and drew forth 
slowly a large white pocket-handkerchief, 
which seemed never to end, and threw it 
on the floor with solemn dignity. 

The whole school-room was convulsed 
with laughter. 

** Josselin—leave the room — you will 
be severely punished, as you deserve—you 
are a vulgar buffoon—-a jocrisse—a palto- 
quet, a mountebank! Go, petit polisson 
—go!” 

The polisson picked up his _ pocket- 
handkerchief and went — quite quietly, 
with simple mafily grace ; and that’s the 
first I ever saw of Barty Josselin—and it 
was some fifty years ago. 


At 3.30 the bell sounded for the half- 
hour’s recreation, and tle boys came out 
to play. 

Josselin was sitting alone on a bench, 
thoughtful, with his hand in the inner 
breast pocket of his Eton jacket. 

M. Bonzig went straight to him, but- 
toned up and severe — his eyes dancing, 
and glancing from right to left through 
his spectacles; and Josselin stood up 
very politely. 

‘**Sit down!” said M. Bonzig ; and sat 
beside him, and talked to him with grim 
austerity for ten minutes or more, and tlie 
boy seemed very penitent and sorry. 

Presently he drew forth from his pocket 
his white mouse, and showed it to the 
long usher, who looked at it with great 
seeming interest for a long time, and 


finally took it into the palm of his own 
hand—where it stood on its hind legs— 
and stroked it with his little finger. 

Soon Josselin produced a small box of 
chocolate drops, which he opened and 
offered to M. Bonzig, who took one and 
put it in his mouth, and seemed to like it. 
Then they got up and walked to and fro 
together, and the usher put his arm round 
the boy's shoulder, and there was peace 
and good-will between them ; and before 
they parted Josselin had intrusted his 
white mouse to “‘ le grand Bonzig ”—who 
intrusted it to Mlle. Marceline, the head 
lingére, a very kind and handsome per- 
son, who found for it a comfortable 
home in an old bonbon-box lined with 
blue satin, where it had a large family 
and fed on the best, and lived happily 
ever after. 

But things did not go smoothly for Jos- 
selin all that Saturday afternoon. When 
Bonzig left, the boys gathered round ‘‘ le 
nouveau,” large and small, and asked 
questions. And just before the bell 
sounded for French literature, I saw him 
defending himself with his two British 
fists against Dugit, a big boy with whisk- 
ers, who had him by the collar and was 
kicking him to rights. It seems that 
Dugit had called him, in would-be Eng- 
lish, ‘* Pretty voman,” and this had so of- 
fended him that he had hit the whiskered 
one straight in the eye. 

Then French literature for the quatri- 
éme till six; then dinner for all—soup, 
boiled beef (not salt), lentils; and Gruyére 
cheese, quite two ounces each; then 
French rounders till half past seven ; 
then lesson preparation (with Monte Cris- 
tos in one’s lap, or Mysteries of Paris, or 
Wandering Jews) till nine. 

Then,ding-dang-dong, and, at the sleepy 
usher’s nod, a sleepy boy would rise and 
recite the perfunctory evening prayer 
in a dull singsong voice — beginning, 
‘*Notre Pére, qui étes aux cieux, vous 
dont le regard scrutateur pénétre jusque 
dans les replis les plus profonds de nos 
ceeurs,”’ ete., ete., and ending, “au nom 
du Pére, du Fils, et du St. Esprit, ainsi 
soit-il!” ; 

And then, bed—Josselin in my dormito- 
ry, but a long way off, between d’Adhé- 
mar and Laferté; while Palaiseau snort- 
ed and sniffed himself to sleep in the bed 
next mine, and Rapaud still tried to read 
the immortal works of the elder Dumas by 
the light of a little oil-lamp six yards off, 
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A LITTLE PEACE-MAKER. 


suspended from a nail in the blank wall 
over the chimney-piece. 


The Institution F. Brossard was a very 
expensive private school, just twice as ex- 
pensive as the most expensive of the Pa- 
risian public schools—Ste.-Barbe, Fran- 
cois Premier, Louis-le-Grand, ete. 

These great colleges, which were good 
enough for the sons of Louis Philippe, 
were not thought good enough for me by 
my dear mother, who was Irish, and whose 
only brother had been at Eton, and was 
now captain in an English cavalry regi- 
ment—so she had aristocratic notions. It 
used to be rather an Irish failing in those 
days. 

My father, James Maurice, also English 
{and a little Scotch), and by no means an 
aristocrat, was junior partner in the great 


firm of Vougeot-Conti et Cie., wine-mer- 
chants, Dijon. And at Dijon I had spent 
much of my childhood, and been to a day 
school there, and led a very happy life in- 
deed. 

Then I was sent to Brossard’s school, in 
the avenue de St.-Cloud, Paris, where I 
was again very happy, and fond of (near- 
ly) everybody, from the splendid head 
master and his handsome son, Monsieur 
Mérovée, down to Antoine and Fran- 
cisque, the men-servants, and Pére Jau- 
rion the concierge, and his wife, who sold 
croquets and pains-d’épices and ‘* blom- 
boudingues,” and sucre-d’orge and nou- 
gat and pate de guimauve; also pralines, 
dragées, and gray sandy cakes of choco- 
late a penny apiece; and gave one unlim- 
ited credit; and never dunned one, unless 
bribed to do so by parents, so as to im- 
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press on us small boys a proper horror 
of debt. 

Whatever principles I have held 
through life on this important subject I 
set down to a private interview my mo- 
ther had with le pére et la mére Jaurion, to 
whom I had run in debt five franes during 
the horrible winter of ’47-8. They made 
my life a hideous burden to me for a whole 
summer term, and I have never owed any 
one a penny since. 

The Institution cousisted of four sepa- 
rate buildings, or ‘‘ corps de logis.” 

In the middle, dominating thesituation, 
was a Greco-Roman pavilion, with a hand- 
some Dorie portico elevated ten or twelve 
feet above the ground, on a large, hand- 
some terrace paved with asphalt and 
shaded by horse-chestnut trees. Under this 
noble esplanade, and ventilating them- 
selves into it, were the kitchen and offices 
and pantry, and also the refectory—a long 
room, furnished with two parallel tables, 
covered at the top by a greenish oil-cloth 
spotted all over with small black disks; 
and alongside of these tables were wooden 
forms for the boys to sit together at meat— 
‘‘la table des grands,” ‘‘la table des pe- 
tits” —each big enough for thirty boys and 
three or four masters. M. Brossard and 
his family breakfasted and dined apart, in 
their own private dining-room, close by. 

In this big refectory, three times daily, 
at 7.30 in the morning, at noon, and at 6 
P.M., boys and masters took their quo- 
tidian sustenance quite informally, with- 
out any laying of cloths or saying of grace 
either before or after; one ate there to live 
—one did not live merely to eat, at the 
Pension Brossard. 

Breakfast consisted of a thick soup, rich 
in dark-hued garden produce, and a large 
hunk of bread—except on Thursdays, 
when a pat of butter was served out to 
each boy instead of that Spartan broth— 
that ‘** brouet noir des Lacédémoniens,” as 
we called it. 

Everybody who has lived in France 
knows how good French butter can often 
be—and French bread. We triturated 
each our pat with rock-salt, and made a 
round ball of it, and dug a hole in our 
hunk to put it in, and ate it in the play- 
ground with clasp-knives, making it last 
as long as we could. 

This, and the half-holiday in the after- 
noon, made Thursday a day to be marked 
with a white stone. When you are up at 
five in summer, at half past five in the 





winter, and have had an hour and a half 
or two hours’ preparation before your first 
meal at 7.30, French bread-and-butter is 
not a bad thing to break your fast with. 

Then,from eight to twelve,class—Latin, 
Greek, French, English, German — and 
mathematics and geometry—history, ge- 
ography, chemistry, physics—everything 
that you must get to know before you can 
hope to obtain your degree of Bachelor of 
Letters or Sciences, or be admitted to the 
Polytechnic School, or the Normal, or 
the Central, or that of Mines, or that of 
Roads and Bridges, or the Military School 
of St.-Cyr, or the Naval School of the 
Borda. All this was fifty years ago; 
of course names of schools may have 
changed, and even the sciences them- 
selves. 

Then, at twelve, the second breakfast, 
meat (or salt fish on Fridays), a dish of 
vegetables, lentils, red or white beans, sal- 
ad, potatoes, ete. ; a dessert, which consist- 
ed of fruit or cheese, or a French pudding. 
This banquet over, a master would stand 
up in his place and call for silence, and 
read out loud the list of boys who were to 
be kept in during the play-hour that fol- 
lowed: 

“A la retenue, Messieurs Maurice, 
Rapaud, de Villars, Jolivet, Sponde,” ete. 
Then play till 1.30; and very good play 
too; rounders, which are better and far 
more complicated in France than in Eng- 
land; ‘‘barres;” ‘* barres traversiéres,” as 
rough a game as football; fly the garter, 
or “la raie,” ete., ete., according to the 
season. Aud then afternoon study, at 
the summons of that dreadful bell whose 
musi¢e was so sweet when it rang the hour 
for meals or recreation or sleep—so hide- 
ously discordant at 5.30 on a foggy De- 
cember Monday morning! 

Altogether eleven hours work daily 
and four hours play, and sleep from nine 
till five or half past: I find this leaves half 
an hour unaccounted for, so I must have 
made a mistake somewhere. But it all 
happened fifty years ago, so it’s not of 
much consequence now. 

Probably they have changed all that in 
France by this time, and made school life 
a little easier there, especially for nice 
little English boys—and nice little French 
boys too. I hope so, very much; for 
French boys can be as nice as any, es- 
pecially at such institutions as F. Bros- 
sard's, if there are any left. 

Most of my comrades, aged from seven 
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to nineteen or twenty, were the sons of well- 
to-do fathers — soldiers, sailors, rentiers, 
owners of land, public officials, in profes- 
sions or business or trade. A dozen or so 
were of aristocratic descent—three or four 
very great swells indeed ; for instance, two 
marquises (one of whom spoke English, 
having an English mother); a count bear- 
ing a string of beautiful names a thou- 
sand years old, and even more—for they 
were constantly turning up in the Classe 
d'Histoire de France au moyen age; a 
Belgian viscount of immense wealth and 
immense good-nature; and several very 
rich Jews, who were neither very clever 
nor very stupid, but, as a rule, rather 
popular. 

Then we had a few of humbler station 
—the son of the woman who washed for 
us; Jules, the natural son of a brave old 
caporal in the trente-septiéme légére (a 
countryman of M. Brossard’s), who was 
not well off—so I suspect his son was 
taught and fed for nothing—the Bros- 
sards were very liberal; Filosel, the only 
child of a small retail hosier in the rue 
St.-Denis (who thouglt no sacrifice too 
great to keep his son at such a first-rate 
private school), and others. 

During the seven years I spent at Bros- 
sard’s I never once heard paternal wealth 
(or the want of it) or paternal rank or posi- 
tion alluded to by master, pupil, or ser- 
yant—especially never a word or an allu- 
sion that could have given a moment's 
umbrageto the most sensitive littleonlyson 
of a well-to-do West End cheese-monger 
that ever got smuggled into a private sub- 
urban boarding-school kept ** for the sons 
of gentlemen only.” and was so chatfed 
and bullied there that his father had to 
take him away, and send him to Eton 
instead, where the *‘sons of gentlemen ” 
have better manners, it seems; or even to 
France, where ‘‘ the sons of gentlemen ” 
have the best manners of all—or used to 
have before a certain 2d of December—as 
distinctly Lremember: nous avons changé 
tout cela! 

The head master was a famous republi- 
ean, and after February, '48, was elected 
a ‘‘représentant du peuple” for the Dau- 
phiné, and sat in the Chamber of Deputies 
—for a very short time, alas! 

So I fancy that the titled and particled 
boys—** les nobles ”-—were of families that 
had drifted away from the lily and white 
flag of their loyal ancestors—from Rome 
and the Pope and the past. 


Anyhow, none of our young nobles, 
when at home, seemed to live in the 
noble Faubourg across the river, and 
there were no clericals or ultramontanes 
among us, high or low—we were all red, 
white, and blue in equal and impartial 
combination. All this par parenthése. 

On the asphalt terrace also, but sepa- 
‘rated from the head master’s classic habi- 
tation by a small square space, was the 
lingerie, managed by Mlle. Marceline 
and her two subordinates, Constance and 
Felicité; and beneath this, le pére et la 
meére Jaurion sold their cheap goodies, 
and jealously guarded the gates that se- 
cluded us from the wicked world outside 
—where women are, and merchants of 
tobacco, and cafés where you can sip the 
opalescent absinthe, and libraries where 
you can buy books more diverting than 
the Adventures of Telemachus ! 

On the opposite, or western, side was 
the gymnastic ground, enclosed in a wire 
fence, but free of access at all times—a 
place of paramount importance in all 
French schools, public and private. 

From the doors of the refeectory the 
general play-ground sloped gently down 
northwards to the rond-point, where it 
was bounded by double gates of wood 
and iron that were always shut; and on 
each hither side of these rose an oblong 
dwelling of red brick, two stories high, and 
capable of accommodating thirty boys, 
sleeping or waking, at work or rest or 
play; for in bad weather we played in- 
doors, or tried to, chess, draughts, back- 
gammon, and the like—even blind-man’s- 
buff (Colin Maillard)—even puss in the 
corner (aux quatre coins /). 

All the class-rooms and school-rooms 
were on the ground-floor; above, the dor- 
mitories and masters’ rooms. 

These two buildings were symmetrical ; 
one held the boys over fourteen, from the 
third class up to the first; the other (into 
the ‘‘salle d'études” of which the reader 
has already been admitted), the boys from 
the fourth down to the eighth, or lowest 
form of all—just the reverse of an Eng- 
lish school. 

On either side of the play-ground were 
narrow strips of garden cultivated by 
boys whose tastes lay that way, and small 
arbors overgrown with convolvulus and 
other creepers—snug little verdant re- 
treats, where one fed the mind on litera- 
ture not sanctioned by the authorities, 
and smoked cigarettes of caporal, and 
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even colored pipes, and was sick with- 
out fear of detection ( piquait son renard 
sans crainte d’étre collé). 

Finally, behind Pére Brossard’s Cicero- 
nian Villa, on the south, was a handsome 
garden (we called it Tusculum); a green 
flowery pleasaunce reserved for the head 
master’s married daughter (Madame Ger- 
main) and her family—good people with 
whom we had nothing to do. 

Would I could subjoin a ground-plan 
of the Institution F. Brossard, where 
Barty Josselin spent four such happy 
years, and was so universally and singu- 
larly popular! 

Why should I take such pains about 
all this, and dwell so laboriously on all 
these minute details? 

Firstly, because it all concerns Josselin 
and the story of his life—and I am so 
proud and happy to be the biographer of 
such a man, at his own often expressed 
desire, that I hardiy know where to leave 
off and what to leave out. Also, this is 
quite a new trade for me, who have only 
dealt hitherto in foreign wines, and Brit- 
ish party politics, and bimetallism—and 
can only write in telegraphese! 

Secondly, because I find it such a keen 
personal joy to evoke and follow out, and 
realize to myself by means of pen and 
pencil, all these personal reminiscences ; 
and with such a capital excuse for pro- 
lixity! 

At the top of every page I have to pull 
myself together to remind myself that it 
is not of the Right Honorable Sir Robert 
Maurice, Bart., M.P., that I am telling the 
tale—any one can do that—but of a cer- 
tain Englishman who wrote Sardony2x, 
to the everlasting joy and pride of the 
land of his fathers—and of a certain 
Frenchman who wrote Berthe aux 
grands pieds, and moved his mother- 
country to such delight of tears and 
tender laughter as it had never known 
before. 

Dear me! the boys who lived and learnt 
at Brossard’s school fifty years ago, and 
the masters who taught there (peace to 
their ashes!), are far more to my taste than 
the actual human beings among whom 
my dull existence of business and politics 
and society is mostly spent in these days. 
The school must have broken up some- 
where about the early fifties. The stuc- 
coed Doric dwelling was long since re- 
placed by an important stone mansion, 
in a very different style of architecture 








the abode of a wealthy banker—and this 
again, later, by a palace many stories 
high. The two school-houses in red 
brick are no more; the play-ground grew 
into a luxuriant garden, where a dozen 
very tall trees overtopped the rest: from 
their evident age and their position in re- 
gard to each other they must have been 
old friends of mine grown out of all 
knowledge. 

I saw them only twenty years ago, 
from the top of a Passy omnibus, and 
recognized every one of them. I went 
from the Are de Triomphe to Passy and 
back quite a dozen times, on purpose— 
once for each tree! It touched me to 
think how often the author of Sar- 
donyx has stood leaning his back against 
one of those giants—aw piquet ! 

They are now no more; and Passy om- 
nibuses no longer ply up and down the 
Allée du Bois de Boulogne, which is now 
an avenue of palaces. 

An umbrageous lane that led from the 
Rond-point to Chaillot (that very forget- 
table, and by me quite forgotten, quarter) 
separated the Institution F. Brossard from 
the Pensionnat Mélanie Jalabert—a beau- 
tiful pseudo-Gothie castle which was ten- 
anted for a while by Prince de Carabas- 
Chenonceaux after Mlle. Jalabert had 
broken up her ladies’ school in 1849. 

My mother boarded and lodged there, 
with my little sister, in the summer of 
1847. There were one or two other Eng- 
lish lady boarders, half - pupils— much 
younger than my mother—indeed they 
may be alive now. If they are,and this 
should happen to meet their eye, may I 
ask them to remember kindly the Irish 
wife of the Scotch merchant of French 
wines who supplied them with the inno- 
cent vintage of Macon (ah! who knows 
that innocence better than I?), and his 
pretty little daughter who played the pi- 
ano so nicely; may I beg them also not 
to think it necessary to communicate with 
me on the subject, or, if they do, not to 
expect an answer? 

One night Mlle. Jalabert gave a small 
dance, and Mérovée Brossard was _ in- 
vited, and also half a dozen of his favor- 
ite pupils, and a fair-haired English boy 
of thirteen danced with the beautiful 
Miss 

They eame to grief and fell together in 
a heap on the slippery floor; but no 
bones were broken, and: there was much 
good-natured laughter at their expense. 
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If Miss 


(that was) is still among the 
quick, and remembers, it may interest her 
to know that that fair-haired English 
boy’s name was no less than Bartholo- 
mew Josselin; and that another English 
boy, somewhat thick-set and stumpy, and 
not much to lookat, held her in deep love, 
admiration, and awe—and has not for- 
gotten ! 

If I happen to mention this, it is not 
with a view of tempting her into any 
correspondence about this little episode 
of bygone years, should this ever meet 
her eye. 

The Sunday morning that followed 
Barty’s début at Brossard’s the boys went 
to church in the rue de l’Eglise, Passy— 
and he with them, for he had been 
brought up a Roman Catholic. And I 
went round to Mile. Jalabert’s to see my 
mother and sister. 

I told them all about the new boy, and 
they were much interested. Suddenly 
my mother exclaimed: 

‘** Bartholomew Josselin? why, dear me! 
that must be Lord Runswick’s son—Lord 
Runswick, who was the eldest son of the 
present Marquis of Whitby. He was in 
the 17th lancers with your uncle Charles, 
who was very fond of him. He left the 
army twenty years ago, and married Lady 
Selina Jobhouse—and his wife went mad. 
Then he fell in love with the famous 
Antoinette Josselin at the ‘ Bouffes,’ 
and wanted so much to marry her that 
he tried to get a divorce; it was tried 
in the House of Lords, I believe; but he 
didn’t succeed—so they—a—well—they 
contracted a—a morganatic marriage, 
you know; and your friend was born. 
And poor Lord Runswick was killed in 
a duel about a dog, when his son was two 
years old; and his mother left the stage, 
and—” 

Just here the beautiful Miss came 
in with her sister, and there was no more 
of Josselin’s family history; and I forgot 
all about it for the day. For I passion- 
ately loved the beautiful Miss ——; I was 
just thirteen! 

But next morning I said to him at 
breakfast, in English, 

‘*Wasn’t your father killed in a duel?” 

“Yes,” said Barty, looking grave. 

‘* Wasn't he called Lord Runswick?” 

“Yes,” said Barty, looking graver 
still. 

‘*Then why are you called Josselin?” 

** Ask no questions and you'll get no 
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lies,” said Barty, looking very grave in- 
deed—and I dropped the subject. 

And here I may as well rapidly go 
through the well-known story of his birth 
and early childhood. 

His father, Lord Runswick, fell desper- 
ately in love with the beautiful Antoi- 
nette Josselin after his own wife had gone 
hopelessly mad. He failed to obtain a di- 
vorce, naturally; Antoinette was as mucli 
in love with him, and they lived together 
as man and wife, and Barty was born. 
They were said to be the handsomest 
couple in Paris, and immensely popular 
among all who knew them, though of 
course society did not open its doors to 
la belle Madame de Ronsvic, as she was 
called. 

She was the daughter of poor fisher- 
folk in Le Pollet, Dieppe. I, with Barty 
for a guide, have seen the lowly dwelling 
where her infancy and childhood were 
spent, and which Barty remembered well, 
and also such of her kin as were still 
alive in 1870, and felt it was good to 
come of sucha race, humble as they were. 
They were physically splendid people, al- 
most as splendid as Barty himself; and, as 
I was told by many who knew them well, 
as good to know and live with as they 
were good to look at—all that was easy 
to see—and their manners were delight- 
ful. 

When Antoinette was twelve, she went 
to stay in Paris with her uncle and aunt, 
who were concierges to Prince Scorcha- 
koff in the rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré; 
next door, or next door but one, to the 
Elysée Bourbon, as it was called then. 
And there the princess took a faucy to 
her, and had her carefully educated, espe- 
cially in music; for tiie child had a charm- 
ing voice and a great musical talent, be- 
sides being beautiful to the eye—gifts 
which her son inherited. 

Then she became for three or four years 
a pupil at the Conservatoire, and tinally 
went on the stage, and was soon one of the 
most brilliant stars of the Parisian theatre 
at its most brilliant period. 

Then she met the handsome English 
lord, who was forty, and they fell in love 
with each other, and all happened as I 
have told. 

In the spring of 1837 Lord Runswick 
was killed in a duel by Lieutenant Ron- 
delis, of the deuxiéme Spahis. Antoi- 
nette’s dog had jumped up to play with the 
lieutenant, who struck it with his cane (for 
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he was ‘‘en pékin,” it appears—in mufti), 
and Lord Runswick laid bis own cane 
across the Frenchman’s back; and next 
morning they fought with swords, by the 
Mare aux Biches in the Bois de Boulogne 

a little secluded, sedgy pool, hardly more 
than six inches deep and six yards across. 
Barty and I have often skated there as 
boys. 

The Englishman was run through at the 
first lunge, and fell dead on the spot. 

A few years ago Barty met the son of 
the man who killed Lord Runswick—it 
was at the French Embassy in Albert 
Gate. They were introduced to each oth- 
er, and M. Rondelis told Barty how his 
own father’s life had been poisoned by sor- 
row and remorse at having had ‘* la main 
si malheureuse ” on that fatal morning by 
the Mare aux Biches. 

Poor Antoinette, mad with grief, left the 
stage, and went with her little boy to live 
in the Pollet, near her parents. Three 
years later she died there, of typhus, and 
Barty was left an orphan and penniless; 
for Lord Runswick had been poor, and 
lived beyond his means, and died in debt. 

Lord Archibald Rohan, a favorite young- 
er brother of Runswick’s (not the heir), 
came to Dieppe from Dover (where he was 
quartered with his regiment, the 7th Roy- 
al Fusileers) to see the boy, and took a 
fancy to him, and brought him back to 
Dover to show his wife, who was also 
French—a daughter of the old Gascon 
family of Lonlay-Savignac, who had gone 
into trade (chocolate) and become im- 
mensely rich. They (the Rohans) had 
been married eight years, and had as yet 
no children of theirown. Lady Archibald 
was delighted with the child, who was 
quite beautiful. She fell in love with the 
little creature at the first sight of him— 
and fed him, on the evening of his arrival, 
with crumpets and buttered toast. And 
in return he danced ‘‘ La Dieppoise ” for 
her, and sang her a little ungrammatical 
ditty in praise of wine and women, It 
began : 

“ Beuvons, beuvons, beuvons done 
De ce vin le meilleur du monde... 
Benvons, beuvons, beuvons done 
De ce vin, car il est trés-bon! 
Si je n’en beuvions pas, 
J’aurions la pépi-e! 
Ce qui me....” 


I have forgotten the rest—indeed, I am not 
quite sure that it is fit for the drawing- 
room ! 


‘‘Ah, mon Dieu! quel amour d’enfant! 
Ol! gardons-le!” cried my lady, and they 
kept him. 

Ican imagine the scene. Indeed, Lady 
Archibald has deseribed it to me, and 

3arty remembered it well. It was his 
sarliest English recollection, and he has 
loved buttered toast and crumpets ever 
since—as well as women and wine. And 
thus he was adopted by the Archibald Ro- 
hans. They got him an English governess 
and a pony; and in two years he went to 
a day school in Dover, kept by a Miss 
Stone, who is actually alive at present and 
remembers liim well; and so he became 
quite a little English boy, but kept up his 
French through Lady Archibald, who was 
passionately devoted to him, although by 
this time she had a little daughter of her 
own, whom Barty always looked upon as 
his sister, ard who is now dead. (She be- 
came Lord Frognal’s wife—lhe died in 1870 
—and she afterwards married Mr. Justice 
Robertson. ) 

Barty’s French grandfather and grand- 
mother came over from Dieppe once a 
year to see him, and were well pleased with 
the happy condition of his new life; and 
the more Lord and Lady Archibald saw of 
these grandparents of his, the more pleased 
they were that he had become the child of 
their adoption. For they were first-rate 
people to descend from, these simple toil- 
ers of the sea; better perhaps, ceteris pa- 
ribus, than even the Rohans themselves! 

All this early phase of little Josselin’s 
life seems to have been singularly happy. 
Every year at Christmas he went with 
the Rohans to Castle Rohan in Yorkshire, 
where his English grandfather lived, the 
Marquis of Whitby—and where he was 
petted and made much of by ali the mem- 
bers, young and old (especially female), of 
that very ancient family, which had ori- 
ginally come from Brittany in France, as 
the name shows; but were not million- 
aires, and never had been. 

Often, too, they went to Paris—and in 
1847 Colonel Lord Archibald sold out, and 
they elected to go and live there, in the 
rue du Bac; and Barty was sent to the 
Institution F. Brossard, where he was soon 
destined to become the most popular boy, 
with boys and masters alike,that had ever 
been in the school (in any school, I should 
think), in spite of conduct that was too 
often the reverse of exemplary. 

Indeed, even from his early boyhood 
he was the most extraordinarily gifted 
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creature I have ever known, or even 
heard of; a kind of spontaneous humor- 
ous Crichton to whom all things came 
easily—and life itself as an uncommonly 
good joke. During that summer term of 
1847 I did not see very much of him. He 
was in the class below mine, and took up 
with Laferté and little Bussy - Rabutin, 
who were first-rate boys, and laughed at 
everything he said, and worshipped him. 
So did everybody else, sooner or later; 
indeed, it soon became evident that he was 
a most exceptional little person. 

In the first place, his beauty was abso- 
lutely angelic, as will be readily believed 
by all who have known him since. The 
mere sight of him as a boy made people 
pity his father and mother for being dead! 

Then he had a charming gift of singing 
little French and English ditties, comic 
or touching, with his delightful fresh 
young pipe, and accompanying himself 
quite nicely on either piano or guitar 
without really knowing a note of music. 
Then he could draw caricatures that we 
boys thought inimitable, much funnier 
than Cham’s or Bertall’s or Gavarni’s, 
and collected and treasured up. I have 
dozens of them now—they make me laugh 
still, and bring back memories of which 
the charm is indescribable; and their pa- 
thos, to me! 

And then how funny he was himself, 
without effort, and with a fun that never 
failed! He was a born buffoon of the 
graceful kind—more whelp or kitten than 
moukey—ever playing the fool,in and out 
of season, but somehow always &@ propos; 
and French boys love a boy for that 
more than anything else; or did, in 
those days. 

Such very simple buffooneries as they 
were, too—that gave him (and us) such 
stupendous delight! 

For instance—he is sitting at evening 
study between Bussy-Rabutin and Laferté ; 
M. Bonzig is usher for the evening. 

At 8.30 Bussy-Rabutin gives way: ina 
whisper he informs Barty that he means 
to take a nap (‘‘ piquer un chien”), with 
his Gradus open before him, and his hand 
supporting his weary brow as though in 
deep study. ‘ But,” says he— 

‘* If Bonzig finds me out (si Bonzig me 
colle), give me a gentle nudge!” 

“All right!” says Barty—and off goes 
Bussy-Rabutin into his snooze. 

8.45.—Poor fat little Laferté falls into 
a snooze too, after giving Barty just the 


same commission—to nudge him directly 
he’s found out from the chaire. 

8.55.—Intense silence; everybody hard 
at work. Even Bonzig is satisfied with the 
deep stillness and studious recueillement 
that brood over the scene—steady pens 
going—quick turning over of leaves of 
the Gradus ad Parnassum. Suddenly 
Barty sticks out his elbows and nudges 
both his neighbors at once, and both jump 
up, exclaiming, in a loud voice: 

‘‘Non, m’sieur, je n’dors pas. J’tra- 
vaille.” 

Sensation. Even Bonzig laughs—and 
Barty is happy for a week. 

Or else, again—a new usher, Monsieur 
Goupillon (from Gascony) is on duty in 
the school-room during afternoon school. 
He has a peculiar way of saying ‘‘oé, 
v6!” instead of ‘out, vous!” to any boy 
who says ‘‘moi, m’sieur ?” on being found 
fault with; and perceiving this, Barty 
manages to be found fault with every five 
minutes, and always says ‘‘ moi, m’sieur ?” 
so as to elicit the ‘‘o0é, v6!” that gives him 
such delight. 

At length M. Goupillon says, 

‘* Josselin, if you force me to say ‘ 0é, 
vé !’ to you once more, you shall be a la 
retenue for a week !” 

‘*Moi, m’sieur?” says Josselin, quite 
innocently. 

‘*Oé, v6!” shouts M. Goupillon, glar- 
ing with all his might, but quite uncon- 
scious that Barty has earned the threat- 
ened punishment! And again Barty is 
happy for a week. And so are we. 

Such was Barty’s humor, as a boy— 
mere drivel—but of such a kind that even 
his butts were fond of him. He would 
make M. Bonzig laugh in the middle of 
his severest penal sentences, and thus de- 
moralize the whole school-room and set a 
shocking example, and be ordered @ la 
porte of the salle d’études—an exile which 
was quite to his taste; for he would go 
straight off to the lingerie and entertain 
Mile. Marceline and Constance and Fé- 
licité (who all three adored him) with 
comic songs and break-downs of his own 
invention, and imitations of everybody in 
the school. He was a born, histrion—a 
kind of French Arthur Roberts—but very 
beautiful to the female eye, and also al- 
ways dear to the female heart—a most 
delightful gift of God! 

Then he was constantly being sent for 
when boys’ friends and parents came to 
see them, that he might sing and play the 








‘QUEL AMOUR D’ENFANT!” 


fool and show off his tricks, and so forth, 
It was one of M. Mérovée’s greatest de- 
lights to put him through his paces. The 
message ‘on demande Monsieur Josselin 
au parloir” would be brought down once 
or twice a week, sometimes even in class 
or school room, and became quite a by- 
word in the school ; and many of the mas- 
ters thought it a mistake anda pity. But 
Barty by no means disliked being made 
much of and showing off in this genial 
manner. 

He could turn le pére Brossard round 
his little finger, and Mérovée too. When- 
ever an extra holiday was to be begged 
for, or a favor obtained for any one, or 
the severity of a pensum mitigated, Barty 
was the messenger, and seldom failed. 

His constitution, inherited from a long 
line of frugal seafaring Norman ances- 
tors (not to mention another long line of 
well-fed, well-bred Yorkshire Squires), 
was magnificent. His spirits never failed. 


He could see the satellites of Jupiter with 
the naked eye; this was often tested by 
M. Dumollard, maitre de mathématiques 
(et de cosmographie), who had a tele- 
scope, which, witl a little good-will orm 
the gazer’s part, made Jupiter look as big 
as the moon, and its moons like stars of 
the first magnitude. 

His sense of hearing was also excep- 
tionally keen. He could hear a watch 
tick in the next room, and perceive very 
high sounds to which ordinary human 
ears are deaf (this was found out later) ; 
and when we played blind-man’s-buff on 
a rainy day, he could, blindfolded, tell 
every boy he caught hold of—not by feel- 
ing him all over like the rest of us, but 
by the mere smell of his hair, or his 
hands, or his blouse! No wonder he was 
so much more alive than the rest of us! 
According to the amiable, modest, polite, 
delicately humorous, and ever tolerant 
and considerate Professor Max Nordau, 
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this perfection of the olfactory sense pro- 
claims poor Barty a degenerate! I only 
wish there were a few more like him, and 
that I were a little more like him myself! 

By-the-way, how proud young Ger- 
many must feel of its enlightened Max, 
and how fond of him, to be sure! Mes 
compliments ! 

But the most astounding thing of all 
(it seems incredible, but all the world 
knows it by this time, and it will be aec- 
counted for later on) is that at certain 
times and seasons Barty knew by an in- 
fallible instinct where the north was, to 
a point. Most of my readers will remem- 
ber his extraordinary evidence as a wit- 
ness in the ‘‘ Rangoon” trial, and how 
this power was tested in open court, and 
low important were the issues involved, 
and how he refused to give any explana- 
tion of a gift so extraordinary. 

It was often tried at school by blind- 
folding him, and turning him round and 
round till he was giddy, and asking him 
to point out wliere the north pole was, 
or the north star, and seven or eight 
times out of ten the answer was unerr- 
ingly right. When he failed, he knew 
beforehand that for the time being he 
had lost the power, but could never say 
why. Little Doctor Larcher could nev- 
er get over his surprise at this strange 
phenomenon, nor explain it; and often 
brought some scientific friend from Paris 
to test it, who was equally nonplussed. 

When cross-examined, Barty would 
merely say, 

**Quelquefois je sais—quelquefois je 
ne sais pas—mais quand je sais, je sais, 
et il n'y pas a s’y tromper!” 

Indeed, on one occasion that I remem- 
ber well a very strange thing happened ; 
he not only pointed out the north with 
absolute accuracy, as he stood carefully 
blindfolded in the gymnastic ground, 
after having been turned and twisted 
again and again—but, still blindfolded, 
he vaulted the wire fence and ran round 
to the refectory door which served as the 
home at rounders, all of us following; 
and there he danced a surprising dance 
of his own invention, that he called ‘* La 
Paladine,” the most humorously grace- 
ful and grotesque exhibition I ever saw; 
and then, taking a ball out of his pocket, 
he shouted, ‘‘A l’amandier!” and threw 
the ball. Straight and swift it flew, and 
hit the almond-tree, which was quite 
twenty yards off; and after this he ran 





round the yard from base to base, as at 
‘*la balle au camp,” till he reached the 
camp again. 

‘If ever he goes blind,” said the won- 
dering M. Mérovée, ** he'll never need a 
dog to lead him about.” 

**He must have some special friend 
above!” said Madame Germain (Méro- 
vée’s sister, who was looking on). 

Prophetic words! I have never for- 
gotten them, nor the tear that glistened 
in each of her kind eyes as she spoke. 
She was a deeply religious and very 
emotional person, and loved Barty al- 
most as if he were a child of her own. 

Such women have strange intuitions, 

Barty was often asked to repeat this 
astonishing performance before sceptical 
people—parents of boys, visitors, ete.— 
who had been told of it, and who be- 
lieved he.could not have been properly 
blindfolded; but lhe could never be in- 
duced to do so. 

There was no mistake about the blind- 
folding—I helped in it myself; and he 
afterwards told me the whole thing was 
‘‘aussi simple que bonjour” if once he 
felt the north—for then, with his back to 
the refectory door, he knew exactly the 
position and distance of every tree from 
where he was. 

“It’s all nonsense about my going 
blind and being able to do without a 
dog ”—he added; ‘‘I should be just as 
helpless as any other blind man, unless 
I was in a place I knew as well as my 
own pocket—like this play-ground! Be- 
sides, J sha’n’t go blind; nothing will ever 
happen to my eyes—they’'re the strongest 
and best in the whole school!” 

He said this exultingly, dilating lis 
nostrils and chest: and looked proudly 
up and around, like Ajax defying the 
lightning. 

** But what do you feel when you feel 
the north, Barty—a kind of tingling?” 
I asked. 

‘**Oh—I feel where it is—as if I'd got 
a mariner’s compass trembling inside my 
stomach—and as if I wasn’t afraid of 
anybody or anything in the world—as if 
I could go and have my head chopped 
off and not care a fig.” ~ 

** Ah, well—I can't make it out—I give 
it up,” I exclaimed. 

**So do I,” exclaims Barty. 

‘*But tell me, Barty,” I whispered— 
‘have you—have you really got a—a 
—special friend above ?” 
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‘* Ask no questions and you'll get no 
lies,” said Barty, and winked at me one 
eye after the other—and went about his 
business, and I about mine. 

Thus it is hardly to be wondered at that 
the spirit of this extraordinary boy seemed 
to pervade the Pension F. Brossard, al- 
most from the day he came to the day he 
left it—a slender stripling over six feet 
high, beautiful as Apollo, but, alas! with- 
out his degree, and not an incipient hair 
on his lip or chin! 

Of course the boy had his faults. He 
had a tremendous appetite, and was rather 
greedy—so was I, for that matter—and 
we were good customers to la mére Jauri- 
on ; especially he, for he always had lots 
of pocket-money, and was fond of stand- 
ing treat all round. Yet, strange to say, 
he had such a loathing of meat that soon 
by special favoritism a separate dish of 
eggs and milk and succulent vegetables 
was cooked expressly for him—a savory 
mess that made all our mouths water 
merely to see and smell it, and filled us 
with envy, it was so good. Aglaé the 
cook took care of that! 

‘*C’était pour Monsieur Josselin !” 

And of this he would eat as much as 
three ordinary boys could eat of anything 
in the world. 

Then he was quick-tempered and impul- 
sive, and in frequent fights—in which he 
generally came off second best; for he 
was fond of fighting with bigger boys 
than himself. Victor or vanquished, he 
never bore malice—nor woke it in others, 
which is worse. But he would slap a 
face almost as soon as look at it, on rather 
slight provocation, I'm afraid—especially 
if it were an inch or two higher up than 
his own. And he was fond of showing 
off, and always wanted to throw farther 
and jump higher and run faster than any 
one else. Not, indeed, that he ever wished 
to mentally excel, or particularly admired 
those who did! 

Also, he was apt to judge folk too much 
by their mere outward appearance and 
manner, and not very fond of dull, ugly, 
commonplace people—the very people, 
unfortunately, who were fondest of him ; 
he really detested them, almost as much 
as they detest each other, in spite of 
many sterling qualities of the heart and 
head they sometimes possess. And yet 
he was their victim through life—for he 
was very soft, and never had the heart to 
snub the deadliest bores he ever writhed 
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under, even undeserving ones! Like 3 
or , or the Bishop of , or Lord 
Justice , or General ——, or Admiral 
, or the Duke of , ete., ete. 

And he very unjustly disliked people 
of the bourgeois type —the respectable 
middle class, quorum pars magna fui! 
Especially if we were very well off and 
successful, and thought ourselves of some 
consequence (as we now very often are, 
I beg to say), and showed it (as I’m afraid 
we sometimes do). He preferred the com- 
monest artisan to M. Jourdain, the bour- 
geois gentilhomme, who was a very de- 
cent fellow after all, and at least clean in 
his habits, and didn’t use bad language 
or beat his wife! 

Poor dear Barty! what would have be- 
come of all those priceless copyrights and 
royalties and what not if his old school- 
fellow hadn’t been a man of business ? 
and where would Barty himself have been 
without his wife, who came from that 
very class ? 

And his admiration for an extremely 
good-looking person, even of his own sex, 
even a scavenger or a dustman, was al- 
most snobbish. It was like a well-bred, 
well-educated Englishman’s frank fond- 
ness for a noble lord. 

And next to physical beauty he admired 
great physical strength ; and I sometimes 
think that it is to my possession of this 
single gift I owe some of the warm friend- 
ship I feel sure he always bore me; for 
though he was a strong man, and topped 
me by an inch or two, I was stronger 
still—as a cart-horse is stronger than a 
racer. 

For his own personal appearance, of 
which he always took the greatest care, 
he had a naive admiration that he did 
not disguise. His candor in this respect 
was comical; yet, strange to say, he was 
really without vanity. 

When he was in the Guards he would 
tell you quite frankly he was ‘‘ the hand- 
somest chap in all the Household Brigade, 
bar three ’—just as he would tell you he 
was twenty last birthday. And the fun 
of it was that the three exceptions he was 
good enough to make, splendid fellows 
as they were, seemed as satyrs to Hype- 
rion when compared with Barty Josselin. 
One (F. Pepys) was three or four inches 
taller, it is true, being six foot seven or 
eight—a giant. The two others had im- 
mense whiskers, which Barty openly en- 
vied, but could not emulate—and the 
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mustache with which he would have 
been quite decently endowed in time was 
not permitted in an infantry regiment. 

To return to the Pension Brossard, and 
Barty the school-boy: 

He adored Monsieur Mérovée because 
he was big and strong and handsome— 
not because he was one of the best fel- 
lows that ever lived. He disliked Mon- 
sieur Durosier, whom we were all so fond 
of, because he had a slight squint and a 
receding chin. 

As for the Anglophobe, Monsieur 
Dumollard, who made no secret of his 
hatred and contempt for perfidious Al- 
ae... 

‘** Dis done, Josselin!” says Maurice, in 
English or French, as the case might 
be, ‘‘ why don’t you like Monsieur Du- 
mollard? Eh? He always favors you 
more than any other chap in the school. 
I suppose you dislike him because he 
hates the English so, and always runs 
them down before you and me—and says 
they’re all traitors and sneaks and hypo- 
crites and bullies and cowards and liars 
and snobs; and we can’t answer him, be- 
cause he’s the mathematical master!” 

‘*Ma foi, non!” says Josselin—‘‘c’est 
pas pour ¢a!” 

‘** Pourquoi, alors?” says Maurice (that’s 
me). 

‘*C’est parce qu’il a le pied bourgeois et 
la jambe canaille!” says Barty. (it’s be- 
cause he’s got common legs and vulgar 
feet.) 

And that’s about the lowest and mean- 
est thing I ever heard him say in his life. 

Also, he was not always very sympa- 
thetic, as a boy, when one was sick or 
sorry or out of sorts, for he had never 
been ill in his life, never known an ache 
or a pain—except once the mumps, which 
he seemed to thoroughly enjoy —and 
couldn’t realize suffering of any kind, 
except such suffering as most school-boys 
all over the world are often fond of in- 
flicting on dumb animals: this drove him 
frantic, and led to many a licking by 
bigger boys. I remember several such 
scenes—one especially. 

One frosty morning in January, °48, 
just after breakfast, Jolivet trois (tertius) 
put a sparrow into his squirrel’s cage, 
and the squirrel caught it in its claws, 
and cracked its skull like a nut and 
sucked its brain, while the poor bird still 
made a desperate struggle for life, and 
there was much laughter. 
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There was also, in consequence, a quick 
fight between Jolivet and Josselin; in 
which Barty got the worst, as usual—his 
foe was two years older, and quite an 
inch taller. 

Afterwards, as the licked one sat on the 
edge of a small stone tank full of water 
and dabbed his swollen eye with a wet 
pocket - handkerchief, M. Dumollard, the 
mathematical master, made cheap fun of 
Britannic sentimentality about animals, 
and told us how the English noblesse 
were privileged to beat their wives with 
sticks no thicker than their ankles, and 
sell them ‘‘au rabais” in the horse-mar- 
ket of Smissfeld; and that they paid men 
to box each other to death on the stage 
of Drury Lane, and all that—deplorable 
things that we all know and are sorry 
for and ashamed, but cannot put a stop 
to. 

The boys laughed, of course; they al- 
ways did when Dumollard tried to be 
funny, ‘‘and many a joke had he,” al- 
though his wit never degenerated into 
mere humor. 

But they were so fond of Barty that 
they forgave him his insular affectation ; 
some even helped him to dab his sore eye; 
among them Jolivet trois himself, who 
was a very good-natured chap, and very 
good-looking into the bargain; and he had 
received from Barty a sore eye too—gal- 
licé, ‘‘ un pochon ”—scholasticé, ‘‘ un ceil 
au beurre noir!” 

By-the-way, J fought with Jolivet once 
—about Atsop’s fables! He said that 
AXsop was a lame poet of Lacedemon— 
I, that AZsop was a little hunchback Ar- 
menian Jew; and I stuck toit. It wasa 
Sunday afternoon, on the terrace by the 
lingerie. 

He kicked as hard as he could, so I had 
to kick too. Mlle. Marceline ran out 
with Constance and Félicité and tried to 
separate us, and got kicked by both (unin- 
tentionally of course). Then up came 
Pére Jaurion and kicked me! And they 
all took Jolivet’s part, and said I was in 
the wrong, because I was English! What 
did they know about Alsop! So we made 
it up, and went in Jaurion’s loge and 
stood each other a blomboudingue on tick 
—and called Jaurion bad names. 

‘*Comme c'est béte, de s’battre, hein?” 
said Jolivet, and I agreed with him. I 
don’t know which of us really got the 
worst of it, for we hadn’t disfigured each 
other in the least—and that’s the best of 
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kicking. Anyhow he was two years older 
than I, and three or four inches taller; so 
I’m glad, on the whole, that that small 
battle was interrupted. 

It is really not for brag that I have 
lugged in this story—at least I hope not. 
One never quite knows. 

To go back to Barty: he was the most 
generous boy in the school. If I may 
paraphrase an old saying, he really didn’t 
seem to know the difference betwixt 
tuum et meum. Everything he had, 
books, clothes, pocket-money—even agate 
marbles, those priceless possessions to a 
French school-boy—seemed to be also 
everybody else’s who chose. I came 
across a very characteristic letter of his 
the other day, written from the Pension 
Brossard to his favorite aunt, Lady Caro- 
line Grey (one of the Rohans), who adored 
him. It begins: 


‘““My Dear AUNT CAROLINE,—Thank 
you so much for the magnifying-glass, 
which is not only magnifying, but mag- 
nifique. Don’t trouble to send any more 
gingerbread nuts, as the boys are getting 
rather tired of them, especially Laferté 
and Bussy-Rabutin. I think we should 
all like some Scotch marmalade,” etc., ete. 


And though fond of romancing a little 
now and then, and embellishing a good 
story, he was absolutely truthful in im- 
portant matters, and to be relied upon im- 
plicitly. 

He seemed also to be quite without the 
sense of physical fear—a kind of callous- 
ness. 

Such, roughly, was the boy who lived 
to write the Motes in a Moonbeam and 
La quatriéme Dimension, before he was 
thirty; and such, roughly, he remained 
through life, except for one thing: he 
grew to be the very soul of passionate and 
compassionate sympathy, as who doesn’t 
feel who has ever read a page of his work, 
or even had speech with him for half an 
hour? «¢ 

Whatever weaknesses he yielded to 
when he grew to man’s estate are such as 
the world only too readily condones in 
many a famous man less tempted than 
Josselin was inevitably bound to be 
through life. Men of the Josselin type 
(there are not many — he stands pretty 
much alone) can scarcely be expected to 
journey from adolescence to middle age 
with that impeccable decorum which I 


—and no doubt many of my masculine 
readers—have found it so easy to achieve, 
and find it now so pleasant to remember 
and get credit for. Let us think of The 
Footprints of Aurora, or Etoiles mortes, 
or Déjanire et Dalila, or even Les Tré- 
passées de Francois Villon! 

Then let us look at Rajon’s etching of 
Watts’s portrait of him (the original is 
my own to look at whenever I like, and 
that is pretty often). And then, let us 
not throw too many big stones, or too 
hard, at Barty Josselin. 

Well, the summer term of 1847 wore 
smoothly to its close—a happy ‘‘trimestre” 
during which the Institution F. Brossard 
reached the high-water mark of its pros- 
perity. 

There were sixty boys to be taught, and 
six house-masters to teach them, bésides 
a few highly paid outsiders for special 
classes —such as the lively M. Durosier 
for French literature, and M. le Profes- 
seur Martineau for the higher mathe- 
matics, and so forth; and crammers and 
coachers for St.-Cyr, the Poiytechnic 
School, the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées. 

Also fencing-masters, gymnastic mas- 
ters, a Dutch master who taught us Ger- 
man and Italian—an Irish master with a 
lovely brogue who taught us English. 
Shall I ever forget the blessed day when 
ten or twelve of us were presented with 
an Ivanhoe apiece as a class- book, or 
how Barty and I and Bonneville (who 
knew English) devoured the immortal 
story in less than a week—to the disgust 
of Rapaud, who refused to believe that 
we could possibly know such a beastly 
tongue as English well enough to read 
an English book for mere pleasure —on 
our desks in play-time, or on our laps in 
school, en cachette ! ‘‘ Quelle sacrée pose !” 

He soon mislaid his own copy, did Ra- 
paud; just as he mislaid my Monte Cristo 
and Jolivet’s illustrated Wandering Jew— 
and it was always: 

‘“Dis done, Maurice! — préte-moi ton 
Ivanoé!” (with an accent on the e), 
whenever he had to construe his twenty 
lines of Valtére Scott—and what a hash 
he made of them! 

Sometimes M. Brossard himself would 
come, smoking his big meerschaum, and 
help the English class during preparation, 
and put us up to a thing or two worth 
knowing. 

‘*Rapaud, comment dit-on ‘ pouvoir’ 
en anglais ?” 
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‘* Sais pas, m’sieur!” 

‘* Comment, petit crétin, tu ne sais pas!” 

And Rapaud would receive a pincée 
tordue—a ‘‘ twisted pinch ’—on the back 
of his arm to quicken his memory. 

‘Oh, 1a, 14!” he would howl—“ je n’ 
sais pas!” 

‘* Et toi, Maurice ?” 

‘*Ca se dit, ‘to be able,’ m’sieur!” I 
would say. 

‘*Mais non, mon ami—tu oublies ta 
langue natale—ca se dit, ‘to can’! Main- 
tenant, comment dirais-tu en anglais, ‘je 
voudrais pouvoir’ ?” 

** Je dirais, ‘I would like to be able.’ 

‘*Comment, encore! petit cancre! al- 
lons—tu es Anglais—tu sais bien que tu 
dirais, ‘I vould vili to can’!” , 

Then M. Brossard turns to Barty: ‘‘A 
ton tour, Josselin!” 

‘* Moi, m’sieur?” says Barty. 

‘* Oui, toi!—comment dirais-tu, ‘je powr- 
rais vouloir’?” 

* Je dirais, ‘I vould can to vill,’” says 
Barty, quite unabashed. 

‘* A la bonne heure! au moins tu sais 
ta langue, toi!” says Pére Brossard, and 
pats him on the cheek; while Barty winks 
at me, the wink of successful time-serving 


hypocrisy, and Bonneville writhes with 
suppressed delight. 

What lives most in my remembrance 
of that summer is the lovely weather we 
had, and the joy of the Passy swimming- 
bath every Thursday and Sunday from 
two till five or six; it comes back to me 
even now in heavenly dreams by night. 
I swim with giant side-strokes all round 
the Ile des Cygnes between Passy and 
Grenelle, where the Ecole de Natation 
was moored for the summer months. 

Round and round the isle I go, up 
stream and down, and dive and float and 
wallow with bliss there is no telling—till 
the waters all dry up and disappear, and I 
am left wading in weeds and mud and 
drift and drought and desolation, and 
wake up shivering—and such is life. 

As for Barty, he was all but amphibious, 
and reminded me of the seal at the Jardin 
des Plantes. He really seemed to spend 
most of the afternoon under water, com- 
ing up to breathe now and then at unex- 
pected moments, with a stone in his mouth 
that he had picked up from the slimy 
bottom ten or twelve feet below—or a 
weed—or a dead mussel. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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BY OCTAVE THANET. 


fYVHERE were not so many carriages 
I in the little Illinois city with chop- 
tailed horses, silver chains, and liveried 
coachmen that the clerks in the big de- 
partment shop should not know the 
Courtlandt landau, the Courtlandt victo- 
ria, and the Courtlandt brougham (Miss 
Abbie Courtlandt’s private equipage), as 
well as they knew Madam Courtlandt, 
Mrs. Etheridge, or Miss Abbie. Two of 
the shop-girls promptly absorbed them- 
selves in Miss Abbie, one May morning, 
when she alighted from the brougham. 
For an instant she stood, as if undecided, 
looking absently at the window, which 
happened to be a huge kaleidoscope of 
dolls. 

A tall man and two ragged little girls 
were staring at the dolls also. Both the 
girls were miserably thin, and one of 
them had a bruise on her cheek. The 
man was much too well clad and pros- 
perous to belong to them. He stroked a 
drooping black mustache, and said, in the 


voice of a man accustomed to pet chil- 
dren, whether clean or dirty, ‘‘ Like these 
dolls better than yours, sissy?”—at the 
same time smiling at the girl with the 
bruised cheek. 

A sharp little pipe answered, ‘‘I ’ain’t 
got no doll, mister.” 

‘* No, she ’ain’t,” added the other girl; 
‘but I got one, only it ’ain’t got no right 
head. Pa stepped on its head. I let her 
play with it, and we made a head outer 
acorn-cob. It ain’t a very good head.” 

‘“*I guess not,” said the man, putting 
some silver into her hand; “ there, you 
take that, little sister, and you go in and 
buy two dolls, one for each of you; and 
you tell the young lady. that waits on 
you jest what you told me. And if there 
is any money left, you go on over to that 
bakery and fill up with it.” 

The children gave him two rapid, be- 
wildered glances, clutched the money, 
and darted into the store without a word. 
The man’s smiling eyes as they turned 
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away encountered Miss Abbie’s, in which 
was a troubled interest. She had taken 
a piece of silver from her own purse. 
He smiled, as perceiving a kindly impulse 
that matched his own; and she, to her 
own later surprise, smiled too. The smile 
changed in a flash to a startled look; all 
the color drifted out of her face, and she 
took a step forward so hastily that she 
stumbled on her skirt. Recovering her- 
self, she dropped her purse; and a man 
who had just approached went down on 
one knee to pick it up; but the tall man 
was too quick for him; a long arm 
swooped in between the other's outstretch- 
ed hand and the gleaming bit of lizard- 
skin on the bricks. The new-comer bare- 
ly avoided a collision. He did not take 
the escape with good-humor, scowling 
blackly as he made a scramble, while still 
on his knee, at something behind the tall 
man’s back. This must have been a hand- 
kerchief, since he immediately presented 
a white flutter to Miss Courtlandt, bow- 
ing and murmuring, ‘‘ You dropped this 
too, I guess, madam.” 

‘“Yes, thank you,” stammered Miss 
Courtlandt; ‘“‘ thank you very much, Mr. 
Slater.” She entered the store by his side, 
but at the door she turned her head for 
a parting nod of acknowledgment to the 
other. He remained a second longer, 
staring at the dolls, and gnawing the ends 
of his mustache, not irritated, but sharply 
thoughtful. 

Thus she saw him, glancing out again, 
once more, when inside the store. And 
through all the anguish of the moment— 
for she was in a dire strait—she felt a 
faint pang that she should have been rude 
to this kind stranger. In a feeble way 
she wondered, as they say condemned 
criminals wonder at street sights on the 
way to the gallows, of what was he think- 
ing? But had he spoken his thought 
aloud, she had not been the wiser, since 
he was simply saying softly to himself, 
‘* Well, wouldn’t it kill you dead!” 

Miss Abbie stopped at the glove-counter 
to buy a pair of gloves. As she walked 
away she heard distinctly one shop-girl’s 
sigh and exclamation to the other, ‘‘ My, 
I wish I was her!” 

A kind of quiver stirred Miss Abbie’s 
faded, cold face. Her dark gray eyes re- 
coiled sidewise; then she stiffened from 
head to heel, and passed out of the store. 

To a casual observer she looked an- 
noyed; in reality she was both miserable 


and humiliated. And once back in the 
shelter of the brougham her inward tor- 
ment showed plainly in her face. 

Abigail Courtlandt was the second 
daughter of the house; never so admired 
as Mabel, the oldest, who died, or Marga- 
ret, the youngest, who married Judge Eth- 
eridge, and was now a widow, living with 
her widowed mother. 

Abigail had neither the soft Hayward 
loveliness of Mabel and her mother, nor 
the haughty beauty of Margaret, who was 
all a Courtlandt, yet she was not uncome- 
ly. If her chin was too long, her fore- 
head too high, her ears a trifle too large, 
to offset these defects she had a skin of 
exquisite texture, pale and clear, white 
teeth, and beautiful black brows. 

She was thin, too thin; but her dress- 
maker was an artist, and Abbie would 
have been graceful were she not so ner- 
vous, moving so abruptly, and forever 
fiddling at something with her fingers. 
When she sat next any one talking, it 
did not help that person’s complacency 
to have her always sink slightly on the 
elbow further from her companion, as if 
averting her presence. An embarrassed 
little laugh used to escape her at the 
wrong moment. Withal, she was cold 
and stiff, although some keen people fan- 
cied that her coldness and stiffness were 
no more than a mask to shield a morbid 
shyness. These same people said that if 
she would only forget herself and become 
interested in other people she would be a 
lovable woman, for she had the kindest 
heart in the world. Unfortunately all 
her thoughts concentred on herself. Like 
many shy people, Abbie was vain. Diffi- 
dence as often comes from vanity, which 
is timid, as from self-distrust. Abbie 
longed passionately not only to be loved, 
but to be admired. She was loved, as- 
suredly, but she was not especially ad- 
mired. Margaret Etheridge, with her 
courage, her sparkle, and her beauty, was 
always the more popular of the sisters. 
Margaret was imperious, but she was gen- 
erous too, and never oppressed her fol- 
lowing; only the rebels were treated to 
those stinging speeches of hers. Those 
who loved Margaret admired her with en- 
thusiasm. No one admired poor Abbie 
with enthusiasm. She was her father’s 
favorite child, but he died when she was 
in short dresses; and while she was dear 
to all the family, she did not especially 
gratify the family pride. 
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Her hungry vanity sought refuge in 
its own creations. She busied herself in 
endless fictions of reverie, wherein an 
imaginary husband and an imaginary 
home of splendor appeased all her long- 
ings for triumph. While she walked and 
talked and drove and sewed, like other 
people, only a little more silent, she was 
really in a land of dreams. 

Did her mother complain because she 
had forgotten to send the Book Club mag- 
azines or books to the next lawful reader, 
she solaced herself by visions of a book 
club in the future which she and ‘‘ he” 
would organize, and a reception of distin- 
guished elegance which ‘‘they” would 
give, to which the disagreeable person 
who made a fuss over nothing (meaning 
the reader to whom reading was due) 
should not be invited—thereby reducing 
her to humility and tears. But even the 
visionary tears of her offender affected 
Abbie’s soft nature, and all was always 
forgiven. 

Did Margaret have a swarm of young 
fellows disputing over her card at a ball, 
while Abbie must sit out the dances, 
cheered by no livelier company than that 
of old friends of the family who kept up 
a water-logged pretence of conversation 
that sank on the approach of the first new- 
comer or a glimpse of their own daugh- 
ters on the floor, Abbie through it all 
was dreaming of the balls ‘‘ they” would 
give, and beholding herself beaming and 
gracious amid a worshipping throng, 

These mental exercises, this double life 
that she lived, kept her inexperienced. At 
thirty she knew less of the world than 
a girl in her first season; and at thirty 
she met Ashton Clarke. Western society 
is elastic, or Clarke never would have been 
on the edges even; he never did get any 
further, and his morals were more dubi- 
ous than his position; but he was Abbie’s 
first impassioned suitor, and his flattering 
love covered every crack in his manners 
or his habits. Men had asked her to 
marry them before, but never had a man 
made love to her. For two weeks she 
was a happy woman. Then came discov- 
ery, and the storm broke. The Courtlandts 
were in a rage—except gentle Madam 
Courtlandt, who was broken-hearted and 
ashamed, which was worse for Abbie. 
Jack, the older brother, was summoned 
from Chicago. Ralph, the younger, tore 
home on his own account from Yale. It 
was really a testimony to the family’s af- 
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fection for Abbie that she created such 
a commotion, but it did not impress her 
in that way. In the end she yielded, but 
she yielded with a sense of cruel injustice 
done her. 

Time proved Clarke worse than her 
people’s accusations; but time did not ef- 
face what the boys had said, much less 
what the girls had said. They forgot, of 
course: it is so much easier to forget the 
ugly words that we say than those that 
are said tous. But she remembered that 
Jack felt that Abbie never did have any 
sense, and that Ralph raged because she 
did not even know a cad from a gentle- 
man, and that Margaret, pacing the floor, 
too angry to sit still, would not have mind- 
ed so much had Abbie made a fool of her- 
self for a man; but she didn’t wait long 
enough to discover what he was; she pos- 
itively accepted the first thing with a mus- 
tache on it that offered! 

Time healed her heart, but not her 
crushed and lacerated vanity. And it is 
a question whether we do not suffer more 
keenly, if less deeply, from wounds to the 
self-esteem than to the heart. Generally 
we mistake the former for the latter, and 
declare ourselves to have a sensitive heart, 
when what we do have is only a thin- 
skinned vanity! 

But there was no mistake about Abbie’s 
misery, however a moralist might specu- 
late concerning the cause. She suffered 
intensely. And she had no confidant. 
She had not even her old fairyland of 
fancy, for love and lovers were become 
hateful to her. At first she went to 
ehurch—until an unlucky difference with 
the rector’s wife at achurch fair. Later, 
it was as much her unsatisfied vanity and 
unsatisfied heart as any spiritual con- 
fusion that led her into all manner of ex- 
cursions into the shadowy border-land of 
the occult. She was a secret attendant 
on table-tippings and séances; a reader of 
every kind of mystical lore that she could 
buy; a habitual consulter of spiritual me- 
diums and clairvoyants and seventh sons 
and daughters and the whole tribe of 
charlatans. But the family had not no- 
ticed. They were not afraid of the occult 
ones; they were glad to have Abbie happy 
and more contented; and they concerned 
themselves no further, as is the manner 
of families, being occupied with their own 
concerns. 

And so unguarded Abbie went to her 
evil fate. One morning, with her maid 
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Lucy, she went to see ‘‘the celebrated 
clairvoyant and seer, Professor Rudolph 
Slater, the greatest revealer of the future 
in this or any other century.” 

Lucy looked askance at the shabby 
one-story saloons on the street, and the 
dying lindens before the house. Her dis- 
approval deepened as they went up the 
wooden steps. The house was one of a 
tiny brick block, with wooden cornices, 
and unshaded wooden steps in need not 
only of painting but scrubbing. 

The door opened into an entry which 
was dark, but not dark enough to conceal 
the rents in the oil-cloth on the floor or 
the blotches on the imitation oak paper of 
the walls. 

Lucy sniffed; she was a faithful and 
affectionate attendant, and she used con- 
siderable freedom with her mistress. ‘‘I 
don’t know about there being spirits here, 
but there’s been lots of onions!” remarked 
Lucy. Nor did her unfavorable opinion 
end with the approach to the sorcerer’s 
presence. She maintained her wooden 
expression even sitting in the great man’s 
room and hearing his speech. 

Abbie did not see the hole in the green 
reps covering of the arm-chair, nor the 
large round oil-stain on the faded roses 
of the carpet, nor the dust on the Parian 
ornaments of the table; she was too ab- 
sorbed in the man himself. 

If his surroundings were sordid, he was 
splendid in a black velvet jacket and em- 
broidered shirt front sparkling with dia- 
monds. He was a short man, rather 
thick-set, and although his hair was gray, 
his face was young and florid. The gray 
hair was very thick, growing low on his 
forehead and curling. Abbie thought it 
beautiful. She thought his eyes beautiful 
also, and spoke to Lucy of their wonder- 
ful blue color and soul-piercing gaze. 

‘*T thought they were just awful im- 
pudent,” said Lucy. ‘‘I never did see a 
man stare so, Miss Abbie; I wanted to slap 
him!” 

‘*But his hair was beautiful,” Abbie 
persisted; ‘‘and he said it used to be 
straight as a poker, but the spirits curled 
it.” 

‘“Why, Miss Abbie,” cried Lucy, “I 
could see the little straight ends sticking 
out of the curls, that come when you do 
your hair up on irons. I've frizzed my 
hair too many times not to know them.” 

‘*But, Lucy,” said Abbie, in a low, 
shocked voice, ‘‘didn’t you feel something 
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when he put on those handcuffs and sat 
before the cabinet in the dark, and his 
control spoke, and we saw the hands? 
What do you think of that?” 

‘*T think it was him ail the time,” said 
Lucy, doggedly. 

** But, Lucy, why ?” 

‘* Finger-nails were dirty just the same,” 
said Lucy. Nor was there any shaking 
her. But Abbie, under ordinary cireum- 
stances the most fastidious of women, 
had not noted the finger-nails; one witeh- 
ing sentence had captured her. 

The moment he took her hand he had 
started violently. ‘‘ Excuse me, madam,” 
said he, ‘‘ but are you not a medium your- 
self?” 

‘“No—at least I never was supposed to 
be,” fluttered Abbie, blushing. 

‘Then, madam, you don’t perhaps real- 
ize that you yourself possess marvellous 
psychic power. I never saw any one who 
had so much, when it had not been devel- 
oped.” 

To-day Abbie ground her teeth and 
wrung her hands in an impotent agony 
of rage, remembering her pleasure. He 
would not take any money; no, he said, 
there had been too much happiness for 
him in meeting such a favorite of the 
spiritual influences as she. 


‘*But you will come again,” he plead- 
ed; ‘‘only don’t ask me to take money 


for such a great privilege. You cayn’t 
see the invisible guardians that hover 
around you!” 

His refusal of her gold piece completed 
his victory over Abbie’s imagination. 
She was sure he could not be a cheat, 
since he would not be paid. She did 
come again; she came many times, always 
with Lucy, who grew more and more sus- 
picious, but could not make up her mind 
to expose Abbie’s folly to her people. 
‘*Think of all the things she gives me!” 
argued Lucy. ‘‘Miss Abbie’s always been 
a kind of stray sheep in the family; they 
are all kind of hard on her. I can’t bear 
to be the one to get her into trouble.” 

So Lucy’s conscience squirmed in si- 
lence until the fortune-teller persuaded 
Abbie to allow him to throw her into a 
trance. The wretched woman in the car- 
riage cowered back further into the shade, 
living over that ghastly hour when Lucy 
at her elbow was as far away from her 
helpless soul as if at the poles. How 
his blue eyes glowed! How the flame in 
them contracted to a glittering spark, like 
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the star-tip of the silver wand, waving 
and curving and interlacing its dazzling 
flashes before her until her eyeballs ached! 
How of a sudden the star rested, blinking 
at her between his eyes, and she looked; 
she must look at it, though her will, her 
very self, seemed to be sucked out of her 
into the gleaming whirlpool of that star! 

She made a feeble rally under a woful 
impression of fright and misery impend- 
ing, but in vain; and, with the careless- 
ness of a creature who is chloroformed, 
she let her soul drift away. 

When she opened her eyes, Lucy was 
rubbing her hands, while the clairvoyant 
watched them, motionless and smiling. 

The fear still on her prompted her first 
words, ‘‘ Let me go home, now!” 

‘‘Not now,” begged the conjurer; ‘‘ you 
must go into a trance again. I want you 
to see something that will be very inter- 
esting to you. Please, Miss Courtlandt.” 
He spoke in the gentlest of tones, but there 
was a repressed assurance about his man- 
ner infuriating to Lucy. 

‘*Miss Abbie’s going home,” she cried, 
angrily; ‘‘ we ain’t going to have any 
more of this nonsense. Come, Miss Ab- 
bie.” She touched her on her arm, but 
trembling Abbie fixed her eyes on the 
conjurer, and he, in that gentle tone, an- 
swered : 

‘*Certainly, if she wishes; but she 
wants to stay. You want to stay, Miss 
Courtlandt; don’t you?” 

‘* Yes, I want to stay,” said Abbie; and 
her heart was cold within her, for the 
words seemed to say themselves, even 
while she struggled frantically against 
the utterance of them. 

‘*Do you mean it, Miss Abbie?” the 
girl repeated, sorely puzzled. 

‘* Certainly, just once more,” said Miss 
Abbie. And she sat down again in her 
chair. 

What she saw she never remembered. 
Lucy said it was all nonsense she talked, 
and, anyhow, she whispered so low that 
nobody could catch more than a word, 
except that she seemed to be promising 
something over and over again. In a 
little the conjurer whispered to her, and 
with a few passes of his hands conscious- 
ness returned. She rose, white and 
shaken, but quite herself again. He 
bade the two good-by, and bowed them 
out with much suavity of manner. Ab- 
bie returned nota single word. As they 
drove home, the maid spoke, ‘‘ Miss Ab- 
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bie, Miss Abbie— you won't go there 
again, will you?” 

** Never,” cried Abbie—‘‘ never !”’ 

But the next morning, after a sleepless 
night, there returned the same horrible. 
dragging longing to see him; and with 
the longing came the same fear that had 
suffocated her will the day before—a fear 
like the fear of dreams, formless, reason- 
less, more dreadful than death. 

Impelled by this frightful force that 
did not seem to have anything to do with 
her, herself, she left the house and board- 
ed a street car. She felt as if a demon 
were riding her soul, spurring it wher- 
ever he willed. She went to a little park 
outside the city, frequented by Germans 
and almost deserted of a week-day. And 
on her way she remembered that this was 
what she had promised him to do. 

He was waiting to assist her from the 
car. As he helped her alight, she noticed 
his hands and his nails. They were neat 
enough; yet she suddenly recalled Lucy’s 
words; and suddenly she saw the man, in 
his tasteless, expensive clothes, with his 
swagger and the odor of whiskey about 
him, as any other gentlewoman would 
have seen him. Her fright had swept all 
his seer’s glamour away ; he was no longer 
the mystical ruler of the spirit world; he 
was a squalid adventurer—and her mas- 
ter! 

He made her realize that in five min- 
utes. ‘‘ You cayn’t help yourself, Miss 
Courtlandt,” he said, and she believed 
him. 

Whether it was the influence of a 
strong will on a hysterical temperament 
and a morbidly impressible fancy, or 
whether it was a black power from the 
unseen, beyond his knowledge but not 
beyond his abuse, matters little so far as 
poor Abbie Courtlandt was concerned; 
on either supposition she was powerless. 

She left him, hating him as only slav- 
ery and fear can hate; but she left him 
pledged to bring him five hundred dol- 
lars in the morning and to marry him in 
the afternoon; and now, having kept her 
word about the money, she was driving 
home, clinching in her cald fingers the 
slip of paper containing the address of a 
justice of the peace in the suburbs, where 
she must meet him and be bound to this 
unclean vulture, who would bear her 
away from home and kindred and all 
fair repute and peace. 

A passion of revolt shook her. She 
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must meet him? Why must she? Why 
not tear his address to bits? Why not 
drive fast, fast home, and tell her mother 
that she was going to Chicago about some 
gowns that night? Why not stay there 
at Jack’s, and let this fiend, who harried 
her, wait in vain? She twisted the paper 
and ground her teeth; yet she knew that 
she shouldn't tear it, just as we all know 
we shall not do the frantic things that we 
imagine, even while we are finishing up 
the minutest details the better to feign 
ourselves in earnest. Poor weak Abbie 
knew that she never would dare to con- 
fess her plight to her people. No, she 
Vou, XCIII. —No. 557.—73 


could never endure another family coun- 
cil of war. 

‘There is only one way,” she muttered. 
Instead of tearing the paper she read it: 

‘* Be at Squire L. B. Leitner’s, 398 S. 
Miller Street, at 3 p.m. sharp.” 

And now she did tear the odious mes- 
sage, flinging the pieces furiously out of 
the carriage window. 

The same tall, dark, square shouldered 
man that she had seen in front of the 
shop window was passing, and immediate- 
ly bent and picked up some of the shreds. 
For an instant the current of her terror 
turned, but only for an instant, What 
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could astranger do withan address? She 
sank into the corner, and her miserable 
thoughts harked back to the trap that 
held her. 

Like one in a nightmare, she sat, watch- 
ing the familiar sights of the town drift 
by, to the accompaniment of her horses’ 
hoofs and jingling chains. ‘‘ This is the 
last drive I shall ever take,” she thought. 

She felt the slackening of speed, and 
saw (still in her nightmare) the broad 
stone steps and the stately, old-fashioned 
mansion, where the daintiest of care and 
the trimmest of lawns had turned the old 
ways of architecture from decrepitude 
into pride. 

Lunch was on the table, and her mo- 
ther nodded her pretty smile as she pass- 
ed. Abbie had a box of flowers in her 
hand, purchased earlier in the morning; 
these she brought into the dining-room. 
There were violets for her mother and 
American Beauties for Margaret. ‘‘ They 
looked so sweet I had to buy them,” slie 
half apologized. Going through the hall, 
she heard her mother say, ‘‘ How nice 
and thoughtful Abbie has grown lately!” 
And Margaret answered, ‘* Abbie is a good 
deal more of a woman than I ever expect- 
ed her to be.” 

All her life she had grieved because— 
so she morbidly put it to herself—her peo- 
ple despised her; now that it was too late, 

yas their approval come to her only to be 

flung away with the rest? She returned 
to the dining-room and went through the 
farce of eating. She forced herself to 
swallow; she talked with an unnatural 
ease and fluency. Several times her sis- 
ter laughed at her words. Her mother 
smiled on her fondly. Margaret said, 
‘*Abbie, why can’t you go to Chicago 
with me to-night and have a little lark? 
You have clothes ta fit, too; Lucey can 
pack you up, and we can take the night 
train.” 

‘*T would,” chimed in Mrs. Courtlandt. 
“You look soill, Abbie. I think you must 
be bilious; a change will be nice for you. 
And I'll ask Mrs. Curtis over for a few 
days while you are gone, and we will 
have a little tea party of our own and a 
little lark for ourselves.” 

Never before had Margaret wished Ab- 
bie to accompany her on “‘a little lark.” 
Abbie assented like a person in a dream; 
only she must go down to the bank after 
luncheon, she said. 

Upstairs in her own chamber she gazed 


about the pretty furnishings with blank 
eyes. There was the writing-desk that her 
mother gave her Christmas, there glisten- 
ed the new dressing-table that Margaret 
helped her about finishing, and there was 
the new paper with the sprawly flowers 
that she thought so ugly in the pattern, 
and took under protest, and liked so much 
on the walls. How often she had been 
unjust to her people,and yet it had turned 
out that they were right! Her thoughts 
rambled on through a thousand memor- 
ies, stumbling now into pitfalls of re- 
morse over long-forgotten petulance and 
ingratitude and hardenings of her heart 
against kindness, again recovering and 
threading some narrow way of possible 
release, only to sink as the wall closed 
again hopelessly about her. 

For the first time she arraigned her 
own vanity as the cause of her long un- 
happiness. Well, it was no use now. 
All she could do for them would be to 
drift forever out of their lives. She open- 
ed the drawer, and from a secret corner 
took a vial. ‘‘It is only a little faint- 
ness and numbness, and then it is. all 
over,” she thought, as she slipped the vial 
into the chatelaine bag at her waist. In 
a sudden gust of courage she took it out 
again; but that instinctive trusting to 
hope to the last, which urges the most 
desperate of us to delay, held her hand. 
She put back the vial, and without a final 
glance went down the stairs. It was in 
her heart to have one more look at her 
mother, but at the drawing-room door she 
heard voices, and happening to glance up 
at the clock, she saw how near the time 
the hour was; so she hurried through the 
hall into the street. 

During the journey she hardly felt a 
distinct thought. But at intervals she 
would touch the outline of the vial at her 
waist. 

The justice’s office was in the second 
story of a new brick building that twin- 
kled all over with white mortar. Below, 
men laughed, and glasses and billiard- 
balls clicked behind bright new green 
blinds. <A steep, dark wooden stairway, 
apparently trodden by many men who 
chewed tobacco and regarded the world 
as their cuspidor, led between the walls 
up to a narrow hall, at the further end of 
which a door showed on its glass panels 
the name, L. B. Leitner, J.P. 

Abbie rapped feebly on the glass, to see 
the door instantly opened by Slater him- 
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coat 


He had donned a glossy new frock- 


and a white tie. His face was 


flushed. 

‘*T didn’t intend you should have to 
enter here alone,” he exclaimed, drawing 
her into the room with both hands: ‘I 
was jest going outside to wait for you. 


Allow me to introduce Squire Leitner. 
Squire, let me make you acquainted with 
Miss Courtlandt, the lady who will do me 
the honor.” 

He laughed a little nervous laugh. 
was plainly affecting the man- 
ner of the fortunate bride- 
groom, and not quite at ease 
in his réle. Neither of the two 
other men in the room returned 
any answering smile. 

The justice, a bald, gray 
bearded, kindly and worried 
looking man, bowed and said, 
‘*Glad to meet you, ma‘am,” 
in a tone as melancholy as his 
wrinkled brow. 

‘‘Squire is afraid you are 
not here with your own free 
will and consent, Abbie,” 
Slater, airily, ‘‘ but I guess you 
can relieve his mind.” 

At the sound of her Christian 
name (which he had never pro- 
nounced before) Abbie turned 
white with a sort of sick dis 
gustand shame. But she raised 
her eyes, and met the intense 
gaze of the tall, dark man that 
she had seen before. He stood. 
his elbow on the high desk and 
his square, clean-shaven chin 
in his hand. He was neatly 
dressed, with a rose in his but- 
ton-hole, and an immaculate 
pink-and-white silk shirt; but 
he hardly seemed (to Abbie) 
like a man of her own class. 
Nevertheless, she did not re- 
sent his keen look; on the con- 
trary, she experienced a sud- 
den thrill of hope—something 
of the same feeling she had 
known years and years ago, 
when she ran away from her 
nurse, and a big policeman had 
found her, both her little slip- 
pers lost in the mud of an 
alley, she wailing and _ pad- 
dling along in her stocking 
feet, and carried her home in 
his arms. 


He 


said 


HYPNOTIST. 


** Yes, Miss Courtlandt "—she winced 
at the voice of the justice—‘‘it is my 
duty under the—hem—unusual cireum- 
stances of this case, to ask you if you are 
entering into this—hem—solemn econ- 
tract of matrimony, which is a state hon- 
orable in ‘he sight of God and man, by 
the authority vested in me by the State 
of Illinois—hem—to ask you if you are 
entering into it of your own free will 
and consent 

Abbie’s sad gray eyes met the magis- 
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trate’s look of perplexed inquiry; her lips 
trembled. 

‘**Are you, Abbie?” said the clairvoy- 
ant, in a gentle tone. 

Yes,” answered Abbie; ‘‘ of my own 
free will and consent.” 

**T guess, professor, I must see the 
lady alone,” said the justice, dryly. 

‘**You cayn’t believe it is a case of true 
love laffs at the aristocrats, can you, 
squire?” sneered Slater; ‘‘ but jest as she 
pleases. Are vou willing to see him, 
Abbie?” 

**Whether Miss Courtlandt is willing 
or not,” interrupted the tall man, in a 
mellow, leisurely voice, ‘‘I guess J will 
have to trouble you for a small ‘ sceance’ 
in the other room, Marker.” 

**And who ave you, sir?” said Slater, 
civilly, but with a truculent look in his 
blue eyes. 

“This is Mr. Amos Wickliff, of Iowa, 
special officer,” the justice said, waving 
one hand at the man and the other at 
Abbie. 

Wickliff bowed in Abbie’s direction, 
and saluted the fortune-teller with a long 
look in his eyes, saying, 

‘** Wasn't Bill Marker that I killed out 
in Arizona your cousin?” 

‘*My name ain’t Marker, and I never 
had a cousin killed by you or anybody,” 
snapped back the fortune-teller, in a big- 
ger and rounder voice than he had used 
before. 

Wickliff merely narrowed his bright 
black eyes, opened a door, and motioned 
within, saying, *‘ Better.” 

The fortune-teller scowled, but he 
walked through the door, and Wickliff, 
following, closed it behind him. 

Abbie looked dumbly at the justice. 
He sighed, rubbed his hands together, and 
placed a chair against the wall. 

‘There's a speaking- tube hole where 
we used to have a tube, but I took it out, 
"cause it was too near the type-writer,” said 
he. ‘It’s just above the chair: if you 
put your ear to that hole I guess it would 
be the best thing. You can place every 
confidence in Mr. Wickliff; the chief of 
police here knows him well; he’s a perfect 
gentleman, and you don’t need to be 
afraid of hearing any rough language. 
No, ma’am.” 

Abbie’s head swam; she was glad to 
sitdown. Almost mechanically she laid 
her ear to the hole. 

The first words audible came from 
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Wickliff. ‘‘ Certainly I will arrest you. 
And I'll take you to Toronto to-night, 
and you can settle with the Canadian 
authorities about things. Rosenbaum 
offers a big reward; and Rosenbaum, I 
judge, is a good fellow, who will act lib- 
erally.” 

‘*T tell you I’m not Marker,” cried 
Slater, fiercely, ‘‘and it wouldn’t matter 
ad if I was! Canada! You cayn’t 
run «# man in for Canada!” 

Wickliff chuckled. ‘*Can’t I?” said 
he; ‘‘ that’s where you miss it, Marker, 
Now I haven’t any time to fool away; 
you can take your choice; go off peace- 
fully—I’ve a hack at the door—and we'll 
eatch the 5.45 train for Toronto, and 
there you shall have all the lawyers 
and justices you want; or you can just 
make one step towards that door, or one 
sound, arid I'll slug you over the head, 
and load you into the carriage neatly 
done up in chloroform, and when you 
wake up you'll be on the train with a de- 
cent gentleman who doesn’t know any- 
thing about international law, but does 
know me, and wouldn’t turn his head if 
vou hollered bloody murder. See?” 

‘‘That won't go down. You cayn’t 
kidnap me that way! Ill appeal to the 
squire. No, no! I won't! Before God, 
I won’t—I was jest fooling!” 

The voice of terror soothed Abbie’s raw 
nerves like oil on a burn. ** He’s seared 
now, the coward!” she rejoiced, savagely. 

‘*There’s where we differ, then,” re- 
torted Wickliff; ‘‘ Z wasn’t.” 

‘*That’s all right. Only one thing, 
will you jest let me marry my sweetheart 
before I go, and I'll go with you like a 
holy lamb, I will, by—” 

‘*No swearing, Marker. That lady 
don’t want to marry you, and she ain’t 
going to—” 

‘* Ask her,” pleaded Slater, desperately. 
‘Tl leave it with her. If she don’t say 
she loves me and wants to marry me, I'll 
go all right!” 

Abbie’s pulses stood still. 

‘* Been trying the hypnotic dodgeagain, 
have you?” said Wickliff, contemptuous- 
ly. ‘‘ Well, it won’t work this time. I’ve 
got too big a curl on you.” 

There was a pause the length of a 
heart-beat,and then the hated tones, shrill 
with fear: ‘‘I wasn’t going to the win- 
dow! I wasn’t going to speak—-” 

‘*See here,” the officer’s iron-cold ac- 
cents interrupted, ‘“‘let us understand 
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each other. Rosenbaum 
hates you, and 
reason, too; he’d much 
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rather have you dead 
than alive; and you 
ought to know that J 
wouldn’t mind killing 
you any more than | 
mind killing arat. Give 
me a good excuse—pull 


that pop have in 
your inside pocket just 
a little bit 
stiff one, sure! 
Again the pause, then 
a sullen * Fen, 
d you! I see. Say, 
won't you let say 
good-by to my girl?” 
Abbie clinched her 
finger-nails into her 
hands during the sus- 
pense of the pause that 
followed this. W ick- 
liff's reply was a sur- 
prise; he said, musing- 
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and you're a 
See?” 


voice: 
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ly, **Got any money out 
of her, 1 wonder?” 

‘*T swear to God not 
a red cent,” cried the 
conjurer, vehemently. 

“Oh, you are a scoun- 
drel, and no mistake,” 
laughed Wickliff; ‘‘that 
settles it, you have! 
Well, 1'll call her— Oh, 
Miss Courtlandt!’’— he 
elevated his soft tones 
to a roaring bellow— 
‘* please excuse my call- 
ing you, and step out 
here! Or we'll go in 
there.” 

“Tf it’s anything pri- 
vate, you'll excuse me,” 
interposed a mild voice at her elbow; 
and when she turned her head, behold 
a view of the skirts of the minister of 
justice as he slammed a door behind 
him. 

A second later Wickliff entered, pro- 
pelling Slater by the shoulder. 

“Ah! Squire stepped out a moment, 
has he?” said the officer, blandly. ‘* Well, 
that makes it awkward, but I may as well 
tell you, madam, with deep regret, that 
this man here is a professional swindler, 
who is most likely a bigamist as well, 
and he has done enough mischief for a 


HYPNOTIST. 





‘* HE’S SCARED NOW, 





THE COWARD!” 


dozen in his life. I’m taking him to Can- 
ada now for a particularly bad case of 
hypnotie influence and swindling, ete. 
Has he got any money out of you?” As 
he spoke he fixed his eyes on her. ‘‘ Don’t 
be afraid if he has hypnotized you; he 
won't try those games before me. Kindly 
turn your back on the lady, Johnny.” (As 
he spoke he wheeled the fortune-teller 
round with no gentle land.) ‘‘ He has? 
How much?” 

It was strange that she should no long- 
er feel afraid of the man; but his face, 
as he cowered under the heavy grasp of 
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the officer, braced her courage. ‘‘ He 
has five hundred dollars I gave him this 
morning,” she cried; ‘* but he may keep 
it if he will only let me go. I don’t want 
to marry him!” 

‘*Of course you don’t, a lady like you! 
He’s done the same game with nice la- 
dies before. Keep your head square, John- 
ny, or I'll give your neck a twist! And 
as to the money, you'll march out with 
me to the other room, and you'll fish it 
out, and the lady will kindly allow you 
fifty dollars of it for your tobacco while 
you're in jail in Canada. That’s enough, 
Miss Courtlandt—more would be wasted 
—and if he doesn’t be quick and civil, I'l] 
act as his valet.” 

The fortune-teller wheeled half round 
in an excess of passion, his fingers crooked 
on their way to his hip pocket; then his 
eye ran to the officer, who had simply 
doubled his fist and was looking at the 
other man’s neck. Instinetively Slater 
ducked his head; his hand dropped. 

‘*No, no, please,” Miss Courtlandt 
pleaded ; ‘‘/et hiim keep it, if he will only 
go away.” 

‘*Beg pardon, miss,” returned the in- 
flexible Wickliff, ‘‘ you're only encour- 
aging him in bad ways. Step, Johnny.” 

‘*Tf you'll let me have that five hun- 
dred,” cried Slater, ‘‘T’ll promise to go 
with you, though you know I have the 
legal right to stay.” 

** You'll go with me as far as you have 
to, and no further, promise or no prom- 
ise,” said Wickliff, equably. ‘‘ You're a 
liar from Wayback! And I'm letting 
you keep that revolver a little while so 
you may give me a chance to kill you. 
Step, now!” 

Slater ground his teeth, but he walked 
out of the room. 

‘* At least, give him a hundred dollars!” 
begged Miss Courtlandt as the door closed. 
In a moment it opened again, and the 
two re-entered. Slater’s wrists were in 
handcuffs; nevertheless he had reassumed 
a trifle of his old jaunty bearing, and he 
bowed politely to Abbie, proffering her a 
roll of bills. ‘‘There are four hundred 
there, Miss Courtlandt,” said he. ‘I am 
much obliged to you for your generosity, 
and I assure you I will never bother you 
again.” He madea motion that she knew, 
with his shackled hands. ‘‘ You are quite 
free from me,” said he; ‘‘and after all you 
will consider that it was only the money 
you lost from me. I always treated you 


with respect, and to-day was the only day 
I ever made bold to speak of you or to 
you by your given name. Good-by, Miss 
Courtlandt; you're a real lady, and I'll 
tell you now it was all a fake about the 
spirits. I guess there are real spirits and 
real mediums, but they didn’t any of 
‘em ever fool with me. Good-afternoon, 
ma’am.”’ 

Abigail took the notes mechanically; 
he had turned and was at the door before 
she spoke. ‘‘God forgive you!” said she. 
**Good-by.” 

‘*That was a decent speech, Marker,” 
said Wickliff, ‘‘and you'll see I'll treat 
you decent on the way. 
Miss Courtlandt. I needn’t say, I guess, 
that no one will know anything of this 
little matter from the squire or me, not 
even the squire’s wife. J ain't got one. 
I wish you good-morning, ma’am. No, 
ma’am”—as she made a hurried motion 
of the money toward him—‘'I shall get a 
large reward; don’t think of it, ma’am. 
But if you felt like doing the civil thing 
to the squire, a box of cigars is what any 
gentleman is proud to receive from a 
lady, and I should recommend leaving 
the brand to the best cigar-store you know. 
Good-morning, ma’am.” 

Barely were the footsteps out of the 
hall than the worthy justice, very red 
and dusty, bounced out of the closet. 
** Excuse me,” gasped lie, ‘* but I couldn’t 
stand it a minute longer! Sit down,Miss 
Courtlandt; and don’t, please, think of 
fainting, miss, for ’'m nearly smothered 
myself!’ He bustled to the water-cooler, 
and proffered water, dripping over a tin 
cup on to Abbie’s hands and gown; and 
he explained, with that air of intimate 
friendliness which is a part of the Amer- 
ican’s mental furniture, ‘‘I thought it bet- 
ter to Jet Wickliff persuade him by him- 
self. He is a remarkable man, Amos 
Wickliff; I don’t suppose there’s a special 
officer west of the Mississippi is his equal 
for arresting bad cases. And do you 
know, ma’am, he never was after this 
Marker. Just come here on a friendly 
visit to the chief of police. All he knew 
of Marker was from the newspapers; he 
had been reading the letter of the man 
Marker swindled in Canada, and his offer 
of a reward for him. Marker’s picture 
was in it, and a description of his hair 
and all his looks, and Wickliff just picked 
him out from that. I call that pretty 
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ture in a newspaper. Why, I’’—he as- 
sumed a modest expression, but glowed 
with pride—‘‘I have had my picture in 
the paper, and my wife didn’t know it. 
Yes, ma’am, Wickliff is at the head of the 
profession, and no mistake! Didn’t have 
asign of a warrant. Just jumped on the 
job; telegraphed for a warrant to meet 
him at Toronto.” 

‘*But will he take him safely to Can- 
ada?” stammered Miss Abigail. 

‘*Not a doubt of it,” said the justice. 
And it may be mentioned here that his 
prediction came true. Wickliff sent a 
telegram the next day to the chief of po- 
lice, announcing his safe arrival. 

Miss Courtlandt went to Chicago by the 
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evening train. She is a happier woman, 
and her family often say “how nice 
Abbie is growing!” She has never seen 
the justice since; but when his daughter 
was married, the whole connection mar- 
velled and admired over a trunk of silver 
that came to the bride, ‘* From one to 
whom her father was kind.” 

The only comment that the justice 
made was to his wife: ‘* Yes, my dear, 
you're right; it 7s a woman, a lady; but 
if you knew all about it, how I never saw 
her but the once, and all, you wouldn't 
mind Bessie’s taking it. She was a nice 
lady, and I’m glad to have obliged her. 
But it really ought to go to another 
man.” 
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MISTRESS ALICE.* 


BY NORA PERRY. 


Prankt in all her fine array: 
Broidered cloak and primrose gown, 
She’s the wonder of the town. 


\ ISTRESS ALICE comes this way, 


But the eldeis, as they glance, 
Shake their heads and look askance: 
Sober Puritans are they, 

Clad in sober homespun gray. 


Sober Puritans who hold 

Such attire as vain and bold 
For a Christian maid to wear, 
Be she e’er so young and fair. 


And my certes very fair 
Was this Mistress Alice there, 
As she lightly tripped along, 
Innocent of wrath or wrong. 


Who so innocent, indeed, 

Of the customs and the creed 

Of these stern New England folk 
As this maid in broidered cloak ? 


For ‘tis scarce two months at most 
Since she left old England’s coast, 
Since she sailed and sailed away 
For this Massachusetts bay. 


Who, then, in so brief a space, 

Who can shame her to her face, 

With the words of ban and blame 

That shall blush her cheek with shame? 





Grizzled elders may perchance, 
Frowning, murmur as they glance, 
But the young folk smile and say, 
Mistress Alice comes this way. 


* “Tn ve town of Boston, 1643.—There came into ye town about a month ago, brought by ye good 
ship Seabridge,a young maid from London—Mistress Alice Merridew—to visit in ye family of ye right 


worshipful Master Pelham, She is a fair maid to look upon, and she seemeth to be of a gentle and 
modest disposition, but the garb that she hath brought with her from London is of a gay and worldly fash- 
ion that ye godly people of New England have long eschewed, and as the maid taketh her daily walks > 


about ve town, ye elders do regard her with scant favour, but she is so late come into ye town that they 
are loth to reprove her, and Master Pelham himself it is said shrinketh from the task, because that she is 
lis guest for so brief a time. Ye younger people, however, are greatly pleased with this new comer, and 
follow her with admiration, and but that the maid’s gentle manners do seem to improve their own, this 
following would appear to be a grievous misfortune, for ve heart of voutl doth always too greatly incline 
to the vam pleasures of the eye.”—Extract from the Diary of Mr. Humphre 1 Pe rry, 
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MOLE-CRICKET. 


SOME AMERICAN CRICKETS. 


BY SAMUEL 


UR crickets are very little known, 

even by naturalists. Hardly more 
than thirty different kinds are yet recog- 
nized in the United States, while it is al- 
together probable that we possess a hun- 
dred species, and among them we already 
know many insects of considerable inter- 
est. A large part of the chorus of insect 
songs we hear from June until the time 
of frosts comes from the erickets, and 
especially of such songs as we hear at 
about dusk. It is generally hard to dis- 
cover the precise origin of a given chirp; 
its distance is particularly difficult to de- 
termine; and crickets are exceedingly shy, 
much more so than grasshoppers. Those 
which burrow in the ground generally 
chirp near the entrance to their burrow, 
and retreat thereto at every approaching 
footstep; those which live upon trees or 
shrubs are of much the same color as the 
foliage, and are always more or less con- 
cealed within it; while the majority, 
which live in the long grass, find this 
their amplest protection, even if they are 
quite black. 

The earliest songster of the year in the 
Northern States is our little Nemobius, a 
diminutive ground -cricket, fond of the 
edges of grass-bordered paths, where it 
may feel the sun and find an easy refuge 
in the herbage. In New England one 
may sometimes hear it by the middle of 
May, though ordinarily not until the end 
of that month; these are individuals 
fully grown, which have passed the win- 
ter in hiding-places ; before they have 
done their singing, others, which win- 


Il. SCUDDER. 


tered in a nearly mature condition, have 
gained their wings and swelled the chorus, 
which continues without intermission till 
winter commands silence. 

As is well known, the males alone 
chirp, and do so by rubbing their upper 
wings together. In this insect these 
wings are held atan angle of about twenty 
degrees from the body during stridulation, 
and perhaps at a slightly greater angle 
from each other. Even when most vio- 
lent, the sound is produced by the friction 
of the inner edges of the wings only, and 
not by the whole surface. 

I once observed narrowly one of these 
insects singing to its mate. At first the 
song was mild and frequently broken; 
afterwards it grew impetuous, forcible, 
and more prolonged; then it decreased in 
volume and extent till it became quite 
soft and feeble. At this time the male 
began to approach the female, uttering a 
series of twittering chirps; the female ran 
away, and the male, after a short chase, 
returned to his old haunt, singing with 
the same vigor as before, but with more 
frequent pauses; at last, finding all per- 
suasion unavailing, he brought his sere- 
nade toa close. The pauses of his song 
were almost instantly followed by a pe- 
culiar start of the body, backward and 
then forward, accompanied by a move- 
ment of the antennsw together and then 
apart. The female was near enough to be 
touched by the antennz of the male dur- 
ing the first movement, and usually start- 
ed in a similar way as soon as touched. 

The chirp of this cricket is made up of 
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a number of trills, interspersed now and 
then with a single detached note or click. 
The separate trills sound like ru, pro- 
nounced as though it were a French word, 
and in ordinary chirping there are about 
four trills to the seeond, all on one key. 
This may be represented by a sort of mu- 
sical notation in the following manner, 
supposing each bar to represent a second 
of time: 


ru rururauyrarara ru rujraurararatru ru 
— a oe ——————$—— 


ty = tr | 
aE PS Pee Ue Be 
él { i | ' i 
rujru ra ru ra 
tr. tr. ste 
el|eeee\|e-e-aeiseaeeeai sa". 
‘ ad id 


ru ti rujru ru ru rujru 





The chirp of the larger species of 
ground-cricket, belonging to the ubiqui- 
tous genus Gryllus, is more forcible, as 
might be expected from the much greater 
size of the creature; it also differs both 
in pitch and in nature from that of the 
Nemobius. That of the species I have 
specially observed (probably each species, 
of which there are several in any given 
part of the country, has some special pe 
culiarity) is a monotonous and regular 
indefinite repetition of eri, cri, or, better, 
errri, errri, apparently pitched at E nat- 
ural, two octaves above middle C, as test- 
ed by a piccolo flute. Sometimes the 
notes are repeated as slowly as two per 
second, but they may be twice as rapid; 
the mean between these two appears to 
be the ordinary rate, and the note may 
be thus expressed: 

errtl errri errri errr errri 
-_6—e ~|«_» +0 » “|e eo -=¢ 25 
a -~ - t ad - 

This difference in rapidity of utterance 
is dependent upon the temperature, being 
more rapid the warmer the weather, the 
note becoming, as it were, drowsy as it 
becomes less frequently heard on cooler 
autumn nights. This is true pretty gen- 
erally of all crickets. I tested this once 
at Cairo, Egypt, one November; early in 
the month, when the thermometer stood 
at 67° in the evening, I found the com- 
mon Gryllus there chirping at the rate of 
two hundred and thirty notes per min- 
ute; three weeks later, at the same spot 
and hour, with the thermometer at 61°, 
the rate was only one hundred and thirty 
per minute. 

In listening one night in midsummer 
to the chirping of Gryllus, I heard two 
choirs, as it seemed—-or was it simply two 





loud-voiced individuals?—one on either 
side of me, separated by a garden fence. 
On both sides the chirping continued at 
the usual rate, but, owing perhaps to the 
influence of a slightly warmer situation, 
on one side of the fence a very little 
faster than on the other, and fourteen 
seconds elapsed between the perfect ac- 
cord of the two choirs (or songsters) and 
their complete discord; from this four- 
teen more to their former synchronism. 
These half-minute cycles followed each 
other with remarkable regularity for 
about an hour. 

These ground -crickets, of which, as I 
have said, we have a number of differ- 
ent sorts, have habits not unlike those of 
Nemobius, but each has some special pe- 
culiarity of its own. Some make their 
own burrows in the earth, while others 
prefer to seek crevices of some sort—un- 
der stones, the droppings of cattle, old 
boards lying on the ground, hay-stacks, 
etc.; some are much more sociable than 
others, always living in companies. All 
lay their eggs in rude clusters in the 
ground, but some lay them relatively 
early in the season, and the young hatch 
the same year and hibernate partly 
grown; while others oviposit later, and 
the eggs do not hatch until the next sea- 
son; but the exact history of each of our 
species is by no means known as yet, and 
their study in the field would prove an 
interesting task, open to any investigator. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that 
we too have our cricket -on-the- hearth, 
and that it is the same insect as the 
European. This creature, indeed, is more 
nearly cosmopolitan than any other erick- 
et, being found in Africa, western Asia, 
and India, as well as in Europe and 
North America; it is probably indigenous 
only on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and has spread elsewhere through com- 
merce. That it was long since introduced 
into America is shown by its being found 
now in such separated districts as New 
York, Maryland, Illinois, Tennessee, and 
Texas; but it was first reported in this 
country only in 1862. 

There is a ground-cricket in Florida of 
which little is known—indeed, we do not 
know to what genus it belongs— which 
makes a home for itself of a peculiar kind. 
One may discover it only by observing 
small heaps of freshly moved sand about 
an inch and a half high, which he might 
take for ant-hills. If one of these is care- 











SOME AMERICAN 


fully removed a 
small burrow will a 
be perceived at its y? 
base, leading to an nay 
oblong chamber 7 

near by, perhaps a 
couple of inches 
long, nearly as 
deep, and half as 
wide, lying among 
the roots of a plant 
having a general 
resemblance to a 
dandelion; bits of 
leaf and of grass 
will be found on 
the floor of this 
chamber, the rem- 
nants of the last 
feast of the inmate 
on some nocturnal 
excursion. The 
inmate, however, 
will not be found 
at first glance, un- 


til it is seen that 
there is, at one 
extremity of the 


chamber, a further 
burrow, a vertical 
one, from three to 
six inches deep, 
at the bottom of 
which the creature 
lives, or, at least, 
to which it retires 
in case of danger; 
probably the eggs 
are laid herein. 
As far as nidifi- 
cation is concern- 
ed, our most interesting crickets are the 
tree-crickets, of the genus (icanthus, of 
which we have several species; one has 
recently been discovered living solely on 
pine-trees. One of the commonest kinds, 
(CEcanthus niveus, or the snowy tree-crick- 
et, a frail-looking insect of a pale green 
color with glassy wings, actually does no 
inconsiderable mischief by laying its eggs 
in such a way in the pith of grape-vine 
shoots and raspberry stalks as to cause 
them to crack and break from the num- 
ber of punctures made. The eggs are laid 
in considerable numbers in more or less 
regular rows down the stems, and the 
amount of work performed by the mother 
is incredible. For although the pith it- 
self, in a hole in which the egg is finally 
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laid, is rather soft, 
and the outer part of 
the hardest bark is 
removed by scraping 
with the jaws, yet 
with its needlelike 
ovipositor, blunt at 
the tip and with only 
two or three saw- 
like teeth, the mother 
must bore through a 
very tough bit of stem 
only to lay a single 
egg, and then the up- 
per part of the cavi- 
ty must be closed 
by fluids from the 
mouth. It takes from 
five to six minutes 
for the mother to 
drill a single hole 
and lay its egg therein, but the creature is 
compelled to rest a while after every two 
or three holes bored, and then returns to 
the same spot. As stems may often be 
found with a continuous series of forty 
or fifty borings, doubtless the work of 
one insect in a single day, it will be seen 
that she is a more indefatigable worker 
than would be looked for in such a dainty 
little creature. She has at least a harder 
task to perform than the European spe- 
cies, which lays three eggs instead of one 
in each hole drilled. 

As the jaws are at one end of the body 
and the ovipositor at the other—a horny 
drill with no power of feeling in it—it 
would seem a difficult task for the insect 
always to bore its hole in the middle of 
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the scraped bit of 
stem prepared for 
it. But the little 
creature changes 
her foothold in a 
peculiar way to 
accomplish _ this. 
W hen she has fin- 
ished her work 
with the jaws, she draws up her long hind 
legs as far as possible, then planting their 
soles firmly, bends the legs until thigh 
and shank are at a right angle, and curv- 
ing her abdomen, the ovipositor is brought 
into position, hitting the exact spot in- 
tended. With the legs clasping the stem, 
the ovipositor is then worked upward and 
downward, and the body at the same time 
swayed gently from side to side, 
until the hole is drilled and the 
egg laid. As soon as this is 
done the creature either moves 
a little way off to rest itself, 
or proceeds to attack the bark 
again in a new place just above 
the last, and uses the bits of 
torn-off bark to conceal the last 
drilled hole, held in place by 
the ‘* molasses” from its mouth, 
which, on hardening, gives this 




















The stem is split below to show eggs in place. 





OVIPOSITOR OF 
(ECANTHUS NIVEUS. 
Much enlarged. 


cover to the holes a rough, 
gluey appearance. 

The song of the male is 
an exceedingly shrill and 
rapid continuous trill; its 
‘‘dry rosined wings” must 
play upon each other with 


. wonderful rapidity, for at 
a e N its slowest—and the rapidity 

> ; 
varies somewhat—there are 
at least sixteen beats a sec- 


a | ond; the trill is nearly uni- 

os form, and lasts for from two 
or three seconds to a minute 
or two; it often begins its 
note, however, at a different 
pitch from the normal one— 
the fourth F above middle 
C-—as if it required a little 
practice to attain it, remind- 
ing me sometimes in a feeble 
way of the song of the Pea- 
body bird at the White 
Mountains. When shrill- 
ing, the fore wings 
are raised at fully 
aright angle to the 
body. 

Another species 
differs from this by 
a regular break in 
the song, which has 
three parts of trill 
and one of rest in 
every three sec- 


CECANTHUS NIVEUS—FEMALE OVIPOSITING. 


onds. That of an- 
other is deseribed 
as ‘‘a continuous 
soft and metallic re-e-e-e-e, with numer- 
ous undulations,” and when a number 
are heard together the result is ‘‘ not 
unlike the jingling of sleigh-bells in 
the distance.” 

Another tree-cricket, stouter 
than those mentioned, and oc- 
curring only south of New Eng- 
land, is Orocharis saltatrix, 
the song of which is described 
as ‘‘a rather soft and musical 
piping of not quite half a sec- 
ond’s duration, with from four 
to six trills, but so’rapid that 
they are lost at a distance.” 

Very different from all these 
crickets is a minute but plump 
wingless creature which would 
never be taken for a cricket by 
the ordinary observer, though 
it has similar hind legs. It has 
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very curious habits. 
species are known in this country, and 
they are very rarely seen, though they 





MYRMECOPHILA. 


Greatly enlargee 


the Atlantic and Pacific 
They are the smallest of all 
Orthoptera, have scarcely any eyes, and 
are known under the name of Myrme- 
cophila, a name which indicates their 
habits, for they are found only in ants’ 
nests, and especially in the nests of those 
ants which live under stones or in rotting 
stumps. 

If Myrmecophila would scarcely be 
recognized as a cricket, still less would 
our mole-cricket, Gryllotalpa, found ev- 
erywhere at the muddy borders of shal- 
low ponds. <A more bizarre creature is 
rarely seen. Unlike all other crickets, 
it cannot leap, as the hind thighs are not 
specially thickened for the purpose, and 
the body is gross and clumsy. But if it 
sannot leap, to dig is evidently its 
purpose in life, for the fore legs are 
developed into shovel-like paws, 
for all the world like those of the 
mole. It inherits its name prop- 
erly; even in its dark velvety coat 
it resembies the mole, and the bur 
rows it makes by the borders of 
ponds or in marshy land can be 
distinguished from those of the 
mole only by their lesser size. 

These burrows are usually so near 
the surface that the earth is ridged 
above them, permitting them rea- 
dily to be traced; they frequently 
fork, and occasionally turn ab- 
ruptly downward into blind pas- 
sages, probably made in searching 
for some retreating eartl-worm, 
for it is largely on such delicacies 
as this that the creature feeds. <A 
single pair of insects occupies one 
burrow, which may extend irreg- 
ularly twenty or thirty feet; usu- 
ally the passages are just large 
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enough for the mole-crickets to move in 
(and they move backward as readily as 
forward), but they occasionally enlarge 
them into small chambers, and it is 
in one of these, among the roots of 
plants, that the eggs are laid, in a 
mass of from forty to a hundred. 
The eggs are white and spherical. 
In contrast to the adult, the young 
mole-crickets, previous to their first 
moult, can leap to the distance of 
several inches, or many times their 
length. These insects are several 

years in reaching maturity. 
The male usually begins to chirp 
at about four o'clock in the 
noon; if the day be 
cloudy it may begin an 
hour or two earlier, but 
in any ease it does not 
stridulate very actively 
until about dusk. This 
recognition of the wea- 
ther is a little remarka- 
ble in a burrowing in- 
sect, and the more so as 
it appears to sing within its burrow only, 
if one may judge by the sound, which 
has a uniformly subdued tone, as _ if 
produced from 
some hidden re- 
cess or conceal- 
ment. The Eu- 
ropean mole- 
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cricket, a much larger insect than ours, 
but otherwise very similar, is said to 
chant both within and without its bur- 
row. The chirp of our common species 
is a guttural sort of sound like greu, re- 
peated in a trill indefinitely, 


greu greu greu greu greu greu 
, a 

oestrone secee eooewse 

ad "ge - Zi oe! "s 
greu greu greu greu 
a ae pa iin 
eo eee ces ecco es ete, 
i 


but seldom for more than two or three 
minutes, and often for a less time. It 
closely resembles a distant song of Gican- 
thus, but is pitched at a lower note; in- 
deed, the note is lower than that of any 
other cricket I have heard, being pitched 
at two octaves above middle C, and the 
notes are usually repeated at the rate of 
about one hundred and thirty per minute, 
sometimes, when many are singing with 
rivalry, even as rapidly as one hundred 
and fifty per minute. Often when it first 
begins to chirp it gives a single prolonged 
trill of more slowly repeated notes, when 
the composite character of the chirp is 
much, more readily detected, and after- 
ward is quiet fora longtime. When most 
actively chirping, however, the beginning 
of a strain is less vigorous than its full 
swell, and the notes are then repeated 
at the rate of about one hundred and 
twenty per minute; it steadily gains its 
normal rapidity. It sounds not unlike a 
feeble distant croak of toads at spawning 
season. 

Just as Nemobius is a miniature Gryl- 
lus, so is Tridactylus a miniature Gryllo- 


talpa, though it is not heavy-bodied, and 
can leap actively, bounding high in the 
air. Nothing is more curious than these 
lively and pigmy mole-crickets; they live 
in similar places, and make burrows like 
the mole-crickets, but their fore legs, though 
constructed for burrowing, are very dif- 
ferent in detail. They are not, however, 
found in quite such wet spots as the mole- 
cricket haunts, preferring the sandy mar- 
gins of ponds rather than muddy ones. 
Their burrows are at first vertical, but im- 
mediately turn, running not more than an 
inch below the surface of the ground, and 
are very narrow, as would be expected of 
such little creatures; one measured was 
hardly a twentieth of an inch in diameter. 
I once saw one come out of its burrow, 
slowly and cautiously, but as soon as its 
body was three-quarters in sight it leaped 
away. The males are 
not provided with any 
tambourine upon the 
wings, and therefore 


cannot sing. “a 
Such are a few of i 
the commoner or more ( \ 


striking forms among 

our American crick- 

ets. The study of ‘ 
their songs has not wieaie’ won. 
gone very far, but CRICKET—FORE LEG. 
enough is known to 

make it highly proba- 

ble that we shall one day be able to dis- 
tinguish each species that sings — and 
there are very few that do not—by the 
character of the song, just as our birds 
are so recognized by the field ornitholo- 
gist. 





PIGMY MOLE-CRICKET. 


Greatly enlarged. 








THE UNLIVED LIFE OF LITTLE MARY ELLEN. 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART. 


THEN Simpkinsville sits in shirt 
\ sleeves along her store fronts in 
summer, she does not wish to be consid- 
ered en déshabillé. Indeed, excepting in 
extreme cases, she would—after requiring 
that you translate it into plain American, 
perhaps—deny the soft impeachment. 

Simpkinsville knows about coats, and 
she knows about ladies, and she knows 
that coats and ladies are to be taken to- 
gether. 

But there are hot hours during August 
when nothing should be required to be 
taken with anything—unless, indeed, it 
be ice—with everything excepting more 
ice. 

During the long afternoons in fly-time 
no woman who has any discretion—or, 
as the Simpkinsville men would say, any 
‘*management’’—would leave her com- 
fortable home to go *‘ hangin’ roun’ sto’e 
counters to be waited on.” And if they 
will—as they sometimes do—why, let 
them take the consequences. 

Still, there are those who, from the sim- 
ple prestige which youth and beauty give, 
are regarded in the Simpkinsville popular 
mind-masculine as belonging to a royal 
family before whom all things must give 
way—even shirt sleeves. 

For these, and because any one of them 
may turn her horse’s head into the main 
road and drive up to any of the stores 
any hot afternoon, there are coat- pegs 
within easy feach upon the inside door- 
frames — pegs usually covered with the 
linen dusters and seersucker cutaways of 
the younger men without. 

Very few of the older ones disturb them- 
selves about these trivial matters. Even 
the doctors, of whom there are two in 
town, both ‘‘leading physicians,” are 
wont to receive their most important 
‘office patients” in this comfortable fash- 
ion as, palmetto fans in hand, they rise 
from their comfortable chairs, tilted back 
against the weather-boarded fronts of 
their respective drug-stores, and step for- 
ward to the buggies of such ladies as drive 
up for quinine or capsules, or to present 
their ailing babies for open-air glances 
at their throats or gums, without so much 
as displacing their linen lap-robes. 

When any of the village belles drive 
or walk past, such of the commercial 


drummers as may be sitting trigly coated, 
as they sometimes do, among the shirt 
sleeves, have a way of feeling of their 
ties and bringing the front legs of their 
chairs to the floor, while they sit forward 
in supposed parlor attitudes, and easily 
doff their hats with a grace that the 
Simpkinsville boys fiercely denounce 
while they vainly strive to imitate it. 

A country boy’s hat will not take on 
that repose which marks the cast of the 
metropolitan hatter, let him try to com- 
mand it as he may. 

It was peculiarly hot and sultry to-day 
in Simpkinsville, and business was ab- 
normally dull—even the apothecary busi- 
ness, this being the mid-season’s lull when 
even drugs are drugs on the market, 
the annual lull between spring fevers 
and green chinquapins. 

Old Dr. Alexander, after nodding for 
an hour over his fan beneath his tar- 
nished gilt sign of the pestle and mortar, 
had strolled diagonally across the street 
to join his friend and confrére, Dr. Jen- 
kins, in a friendly chat. 

The doctors were not much given to 
this sort of sociability, but sometimes 
when times were unbearably dull and 
healthy, and neither was called to visit 
any one else, they would visit one an- 
other and talk to keep awake. 

** Well, I should say so!” The visitor 
dropped into the vacant chair beside his 
host as he spoke. ‘‘I should say so. 
Ain't it hot enough for you? Ef it ain’t. 
I'd advise you to renounce yo’ religion 
an’ prepare for a climate thet ‘ll suit you.” 

This pleasantry was in reply to the 
common summer-day greeting, ‘‘ Hot 
enough for you to-day, doc?” 

‘* Yas,” continued the guest, as he zig- 
zagged the back legs of his chair forward 
by quick jerks until he had gained the 
desired leaning angle—‘‘ Yas, it’s too hot 
to live, an’ not hot enough todie. I reckon 
that’s why we have so many chronies 
a-hangin’ on.” 

** Well, don’t let’s quarrel] with sech as 
the Lord provides, doctor,” replied his 
host, with a chuckle. ‘* Ef it wasn’t for 
the chronics, I reckon you an’ I'd have to 
give up practisin’ an’ go to makin’ soap. 
Ain't that about the size of it?” 

** Yas, chronics an’— an’ babies. 
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they didn’t come so punctual, summer an’ 
winter, I wouldn’t be able to feed mine 
thet ’re a’ready here. But talkin’ about 
the chronics, do you know, doctor, thet 
sometimes when I don’t have much else 
to think about, why, I think about them. 
It's a strange providence to me thet keeps 
people a-hangin’ on year in an’ year out, 
neither sick. nor well. I don’t doubt the 
Almighty’s goodness, of co’se; but we've 
got Scripture for callin’ Him the Great 
Physician, an’ why, when He could ef He 
would, He don’t—” 

‘*T wouldn’t dare to ask myself sech 
questions as that, doctor, ef I was you. 
I wouldn't, I know. Besides”—and now 
he laughed—‘ besides, I jest give you a 
reason for lettin’ em remain as they are 
—to feed us poor devils of doctors. An’ 
besides that, I’ve often seen cases where 
it seemed to me they were allowed to live 
to sanctify them thet had to live with ’em. 
Of co’se in this I’m not speakin’ of great 
sufferers. An’ no doubt they all get 
pretty tired an’ wo’e out with themselves 
sometimes. I do with myself, even, an’ 
I'm well. Jest listen at them boys 
a-whistlin’ ‘After the Ball’ to Brother 
Binney’s horse’s trot! They haven't got 
no mo’ reverence for a minister o’ the 
gospel than nothin’. Is’pose as long as 
they ricollect his preachin’ against dan- 
cin’ they’ll make him ride into town to 
that tune. They’ve made it up among 
‘em to doit. Jest listen—all the way up 
the street that same tune. An’ Brother 
Binney trottin’ in smilin’ to it.” 

While they were talking the Rev. Mr. 
Binney rode past, and following, a short 
distance behind him, came a shabby bug- 
gy, in which a shabby woman sat alone. 
She held her reins a trifle high as she 
drove, and it was this somewhat awkward 
position which revealed the fact, even as 
she approached in the distance, that she 
carried what seemed an infant lying upon 
her lap. 

“There comes the saddest sight in 
Simpkinsville,doctor. I notice them boys 
stop their whistlin’ jest as soon as her 
buggy turned into the road. I’m glad 
there’s some things they respect,” said 
Dr. Alexander. 

‘* Yas, and I see the fellers at Rowton’s 
sto’e are goin’ in for their coats. She’s 
drawin’ rein there now.” 

‘* Yas, but she ain’t more’n leavin’ an 
order, I reckon. She's comin’ this way.” 

The shabby buggy was bearing down 
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upon them now, indeed, and when Dr. 
Jenkins saw it he too rose and put on 
his coat. As its occupant drew rein he 
stepped out to her side, while his com- 
panion, having raised his hat, looked the 
other way. 

“Get out an’ come in, Mis’ Bradley.” 
Dr. Jenkins had taken her hand as he 
spoke. 

‘No, thanky, doctor. ‘Tain’t worth 
while. I jest want to consult you about 
little Mary Ellen. She ain’t doin’ well, 
some ways.” 

At this she drew back the green barége 
veil that lay spread over the bundle upon 
her lap, exposing, as she did so, the blond 
head and chubby face of a great wax doll, 
with eyes closed as if in sleep. 

The doctor drew the veil back in its 
place quickly. 

‘*T wouldn’t expose her face to the 
evenin’ sun, Mis’ Bradley,” he said, gen- 
tly. ‘‘T1l call out an’ see her to-morrow ; 
an’ef I was you I think I’d keep her in- 
doors for a day or so.” Then, as he 
glanced: into the woman’s haggard and 
eager face, he added: ‘* She’s gettin’ along 
as well as might be expected, Mis’ Brad- 
ley. But I'll be out to-morrow, an’ fetch 
you somethin’ thet ‘ll put a little color in 
yo face.” 

‘Oh, don’t mind me, doctor,” she an- 
swered, with a sigh of relief, as she tuck- 
ed the veil carefully under the little 
head. ‘‘Don’t mind me. Iain’t sick. Ef 
I could jest see her pick up a little, why, 
Td feel all right. When you come to- 
morrer, better fetch somethin’ she can 
take, doctor. Well, good-by.” 

‘*Good-by, Mis’ Bradley.” 

It was some moments before either of 
the doctors spoke after Dr. Jenkins had 
returned to his place. And then it was 
he who said: 

‘‘ Talkin’ about the ways o’ Providence, 
doctor, what do you call that?” 

‘“That’s one o’ the mysteries thet it’s 
hard to unravel, doctor. Ef anything 
would make me doubt the mercy of God 
Almighty, it would be some sech thing 
as that. And yet—I don’t know. Ef there 
ever was a sermon preached without 
words, there’s one preached along the 
open streets of Simpkinsville by that pore 
little half-demented woman when she 
drives into town nursin’ that wax doll. 
An’ it’s preached where it’s much needed, 
too—to our young people. There ain't 
many preachers thet can reach ‘em, but— 
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Did you take notice jest now how, as soon 
as she turned into the road, all that whis- 
tlin’ stopped? They even neglected to 
worry Brother Binney. An’ she’s the only 
woman in town thet’ll make old Rowton 
put on acoat. He'll wait on yo’ wife or 
mine in his shirt sleeves, an’ it’s all right. 
But there’s somethin’ in that broken- 
hearted woman nursin’ a wax doll thet 
even a fellow like Rowton ’ll feel. Didn't 
you ever think thet maybe you ought to 
write her case up, doctor?” 

‘*'Yas; an’ I’ve done it—as far as it 
goes. I've called it ‘A Psychological 
Impossibility.’ An’ then I’ve jest told 
her story. A heap of impossible things 
have turned out to be facts—facts that 
had to be argued backwards from. You 
can do over argiments, but you can’t undo 
facts. Yas, I’ve got her case all stated as 
straight as I can state it, an’ some day 
it ll be read. But not while she’s livin’. 
Sir? No, not even with names changed 
an’ everything. It wouldn't do. It 
couldn’t help bein’ traced back to her. 
No; some day, when we've all passed 
away, likely it ll all come out in a medi- 
cal journal, signed by me. An’ I’ve been 
thinkin’ thet I'd like to have you go over 
that paper with me some time, doctor, 
so thet you could testify to it. An’ I 
thought we'd get Brother Binney to put 
his name down as the minister thet had 
been engaged to perform the marriage, 
an’ knew all the ins and outs of it. And 
then itll hardly be believed.” 

Even as they spoke they heard the whis- 
tling start up again along the street, and 
looking up, ghey saw the Rev. Mr. Binney 
approaching. 

‘“We've jest been talkin’ about you, 
Brother Binney—even before the boys 
started you to dancin’,” said Dr. Jenkins, 
as he rose and brought out a third chair. 

‘*No,” answered the dominie, as with a 
good-natured smile he dismounted. ‘‘ No, 
they can’t make me dance, an’ I don’t 
know as it’s a thing my mare ’]] have to 
answer for. She seems to take naturally 
to the sinful step, an’ so, quick as they start 
a-whistlin’, I try to ride as upright an’ 
godly as I can, to sort o’ equalize things. 
How were you two discussin’ me, I'd like 
to know?” 

He put the question playfully as he 
took his seat. 

‘* Well, we were havin’ a pretty seri- 
ous talk, brother,” said Dr. Jenkins—‘‘a 
pretty serious t.:k, doc.and me. We were 





talkin’ about pore Miss Mary Ellen. We 
were sayin’ thet we reckoned ef there were 
any three men in town thet were specially 
qualified to testify about her case, we must 
be the three—you an’ him an’ me. I’ve 
got it all written out, an’ I thought some 
day I'd get you both to read it over an’ 
put your names to it, with any additions 
you might feel disposed to make. After 
we've all passed away, there ought to be 
some authorized account. You know 
about as much as we do, I reckon, Bro- 
ther Binney.” 

‘Yes, I s’pose Ido—in away. I stood 
an’ watched ber face durin’ that hour an’ 
a quarter they stood in church waitin’ 
for Clarence Bradley to come. Mary 
Ellen never was to say what you'd call a 
purty girl, but she always did have a face 
thet would hold you ef you ever looked 
at, it. An’ when she stood in church that 
day, with all her bridemaids strung around 
the chancel, her countenance would ’a’ 
done for any heavenly picture. An’ as 
the time passed, an’ he didn’t show up— 
Well, I don’t want to compare sinfully, 
but there’s a picture I saw once of Mary 
at tlhe Cross— Reckon I ought to take 
that back, lest it might be sinful; but there 
ain’t any wrong in my telling you here 
thet as I stood out o’ sight, waitin’ that 
day in church, behind the pyramid o’ 
flowers the bridemaids had banked up for 
her, with my book open in my hand at 
the marriage service, while we waited for 
him to come, as she stood before the pul- 
pit in her little white frock and wreath, I 
could see her face. An’ there come a time, 
after it commenced to git late, when I fell 
on my knees.”’ 

The good man stopped speaking for a 
minute to steady his voice. 

*““You see,” he resumed presently, 
‘we'd all heard things. I knew he'd 
seemed completely taken up with this 
strange girl; an’ when at last he came for 
me to marry him and Mary Ellen, I never 
was so rejoiced in my life. Thinks I, 
I’ve been over-suspicious. Of co’se I 
knew he an’ Mary Ellen had been sweet- 
hearts all their lives. I tell you, friends, 
I’ve officiated at funerals in my life— 
buried little children an’ mothers of fam- 
ilies—an’ I’ve had my heart in my throat 
so thet I could hardly do my duty; but 
I tell you I never in all my life had as 
sad an experience as I did at little Mary 
Ellen Williams’s weddin’—the terrible, 
terrible weddin’ thet never came off.” 
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‘*An’ I’ve had patients,” said Dr. Jen- 
kins, coming into the pause—‘‘ I’ve had 
patients, Brother Binney, thet I’ve lost— 
lost em because the time had come for 
’em to die-—patients thet I’ve grieved to 
see go more as if I was a woman than a 
man, let alone a doctor; but I never in 
all my life come so near clair givin’ way 
an’ breakin’ down as I did at that wed- 
din’ when you stepped out an’ called me 
out o’ the congregation to tell me she had 
fainted. God help us, it was terrible! 
I'll never forget that little white face as 
it lay so limpy and still against the lilies 
tied to the chancel rail, not ef I live a 
thousand years. Of co’se we'd all had 
our fears, same as you. We knew Clar- 
ence’s failin’, an’ we saw how the yaller- 
haired girl had turned his head; but, of 
co’se, when it come to goin’into the church, 
why, we thought it was all right. But 
even after the thing had happened— 
even knowin’ as much as I did—I never 
to say fully took in the situation till the 
time come for her to get better. For two 
weeks she lay 'twixt life an’ death, an’ the 
one hope I had was for her to recognize 
me. She hadn't recognized anybody since 
she was brought out o’ the church. But 
when at last she looked at me one day, 
an’ says she, ‘ Doctor—what you reckon 
kep’ him—so late?’ I tell you I can’t tell 
you how I felt.” 

‘* What did you say, doctor?” 

It was the minister who ventured the 
question. 

‘* What can a man say when he ’ain’t 
got nothin’ to say? I jest said, ‘ Better 
not talk any to-day, honey.’ An’I turned 
away an’ made pertence o’ mixin’ powders 
—an’ mixed ’em,for that matter—give her 
sech as would put her into a little sleep. 
An’ then I set by her till she drowsed 
away. But when she come out o’ that 
sleep an’ I gee how things was—when she 
called herself Mis’ Bradley an’ kep’ askin’ 
for him, an’ I see she didn’t know no bet- 
ter,an’ likely never would—God help me! 
but even while I prescribed physic for her 
to live, in my heart I prayed to see her 
die. She thought she had been married, 
an’ from that day to this she ’ain’t never 
doubted it. Of co’se she often wonders 
why he don’t come home; an’ sence that 
doll come she—” 

‘**Didn’t it ever strike you as a strange 
providence about that doll—thet would 
allow sech a thing, for instance, doctor?” 

Dr. Jenkins did not answer at once. 
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** Well,” he said, presently, ‘‘ yas—yas 
an’ no. Ef a person looks at it close-t 
enough, it ain’t so hard to see mercy in 
God’s judgments. I happened to be at 
her bedside the day that doll come in— 
Christmas eve fo’ years ago. She was 
mighty weak an’ porely. She gen’ally 
gets down in bed long about the holi- 
days, sort o’ reelizin’ the passin’ o’ time, 
seein’ he don’t come. She had been so 
werried and puny thet the old nigger 
’Pollo come for me tosee her. An’, well, 
while I set there tryin’ to think up some- 
thin’ to help her, Pollo, he fetched in the 
express package.” 

‘I’ve always blamed her brother, 
Brother Binney,” Dr. Alexander inter- 
posed, ‘‘for allowin’ that package to go 
to her.” 

‘‘Allowin’! Why, he never allowed 
it. You might jest as well say you 
blame him for namin’ his one little 
daughter after her aunt Mary Ellen. 
That's how the mistake was made. No, 
for my part I never thought so much of 
Ned Williams in my life as I did when 
he said to me the day that baby girl was 
born, ‘ Ef it’s a girl, doctor, we're a-goin’ 
to name it after sis’ Mary Ellen. Maybe 
it ll be a comfort to her.’ An’ they did. 
How many brothers, do you reckon, 
would name a child after a sister thet 
had lost her mind over a man thet had 
jilted her at the church door, an’ called 
herself by his name ever sence? Not 
many, I reckon. No, don’t blame Ned— 
for anything. He hoped she’d love the 
little thing, an’ maybe it would help her. 
An’ she did notice it consider’ble for a 
while, but it didn’t seem to have the pow- 
er to bring her mind straight. In fact, 
the way she’d set an’ look at it for hours, 
an’ then go home an’ set down an’ seem 
to be thinkin’, makes me sometimes 
suspicion thet that was what started 
her a-prayin’ God to send her a child. 
She’s said to me more than once-t about 
that time—she’d say, ‘You see, doctor, 
when he’s away so much—ef it was 
God’s will—a child would be a heap o’ 
company to me while he’s away.’ This, 
mind you, when he hadn’t shown up at 
the weddin’; when we all knew he ran. 
away an’ married the yaller-hair that 
same night. Of co’se it did seem a 


strange providence to be sent to a God- 
fearin’ woman as she always was; it did 
seem strange thet she should be allowed 
to make herself redic’lous carryin’ that 
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wax doll around the streets; an’ yet, 
when you come to think—” 

‘* Well, I say what I did befo’,” said 
Dr. Alexander. ‘‘Her brother should 
‘a’ seen to it thet no sech express package 
intended for his child should ’a’ been sent 
to the aunt—not in her state o’ mind.” 

‘*How could he see to it when he 
didn’t send it—didn’t know it was comin’? 
Of co’se we Simpkinsville folks, we all 
know thet she’s called Mary Ellen, an’ 
thet Ned's child has been nicknamed Nel- 
lie. But his wife’s kin, livin’ on the oth- 
er side o’ the continent, they couldn’t be 
expected to know that, an’ when they 
sent her that doll, why, they nachelly 
sent it to her full name; an’ it was sent 
up to Miss Mary Ellen’s. Even then the 
harm needn’t to ’ve been done exceptin’ 
for her bein’ sick abed, an’ me, her doc- 
tor, hopin’ to enliven her up a little with 
an unexpected present, makes the nigger 
Pollo set it down by her bedside, an’ opens 
it befo’ her eyes, right there. Maybe I’m 
to blame for that—but I ain’t. Wecan’t 
do mo’ than try for the best. I thought 
likely as not Ned had ordered her some 
little Christmas things—as he had, in an- 
other box.” 

The old doctor stopped, and taking out 
his handkerchief, wiped his eyes. 

‘* Of co’se, as soon as I see what it was, 
I knew somebody had sent it to little 
Mary Ellen, but— 

‘*You say, Brother Binney, thet the 
look in her face at the weddin’ made you 
fall on yo’ knees. I wish you could ’a’ 
seen the look thet come into her face when 
I lifted that doll-baby out o’ that box. 
Heavenly Father! That look is one o’ the 
things thet ll come back to me sometimes 
when I wake up too early in the mornin’s, 
an’I can’t get back to sleep for it. But at 
the time I didn’t fully realize it, somehow. 
She jest reached an’ took the doll from 
me, an’ turnin’ over, with her face to the 
wall, held it tight in her arms without 
sayin’ a word. Then she lay still for so 
long that-a-way thet by-an’-by I com- 
menced to get uneasy less’n she’d fainted. 
So I leaned over an’ felt of her pulse, 
an’ I see she was layin’ there cryin’ over 
it without a sound, an’ I come away. I 
don’t know how came I to be so thick- 
headed, but even then I jest supposed 
seein’ the doll nachelly took her mind 
back to the time she was a child, an’ that 
in itself was mighty sad an’ pitiful to 
me, knowin’ her story, and I confess to 





you I was glad there wasn’t anybody I 
had to speak to on my way out. I tell 
you I was about cryin’ myself—jest over 
the pitifulness of even that. But next 
day when I went back of co’se I see how 
it was. She never had doubted for a 
minute thet that doll was the baby she'd 
been prayin’ for—not a minute. An’ she 
don’t, not to this day—straight as her mind 
is on some things. That's why I call it 
a psychological impossibility, she bein’ 
so rational an’ so crazy at the same time. 
Sent for me only last week, an’ when I 
got there I found her settin’ down with it 
a-layin’ in her lap, an’ she lookin’ the 
very picture of despair. ‘Doctor,’ says 
she, ‘I’m sure they’s mo’ wrong with 
Mary Ellen than you let on tome. She 
don't grow, doctor.’ An’ with that she 
started a-sobbin’ an’ a-rockin’ back an’ 
fo’th over it. ‘An’ even the few words 
she could say, doctor, she seems to forget 
’em,’saysshe. ‘She’ain’t called my name 
for a week.’ It’s a fact; the little talkin’- 
machine inside it has got out o’ fix some 
way, an’ it don’t say ‘mamma’ and ‘ papa’ 
any mo’.” : 

** Have you ever thought about slippin’ 
it away from her, doctor, an’ seein’ if 
maybe she wouldn’t forget it? Ifshe was 
my patient I'd try it.” 

‘* Yas, but you wouldn’t keep it up. I 
did try it once-t. Told old Milly thet ef 
she fretted too much not to give her the 
doll, but to send for me. An’ she did—in 
about six hours. An’ I—well, when I 
see her face I jest give it back to her. An’ 
I'll never be the one to take it from her 
again. It comes nearer givin’ her happi- 
ness than anything else could—an’ what 
could be mo’ innocent? She’s even mo’ 
contented since her mother died an’ there 
ain’t anybody to prevent her carryin’ it 
on the street. I know it plegged Ned at 
first to see her do it, but he’s hever said a 
word. He’s one inathousand. He cares 
mo’ for his sister’s happiness than for how 
she looks to other folks. Most brothers 
don’t. There ain't a mornin’ but he 
drives in there to see ef she wants any- 
thing, an’, of co’se, keepin’ up the old 
place jest for her to live in it costs him 
consider’ble. He says she wouldn’t al- 
low it, but she thinks Clarence pays for 
everything, an’ of co’se he was fully able. 

‘I don’t think it’s a goud way for her 
to live, doctor, in that big old place with 
jest those two old niggers. I never have 
thought so. Ef she was my patient—” 
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‘* Well, pardner, that’s been talked over 
between Ned an’ his wife, an’ they’ve even 
consulted me. An’ I bllieve she ought 
to be let alone. Those two old servants 
take about as good care of her as anybody 
could. Milly nursed her when she was 
a baby, an’ she loves the ground she walks 
on, an’ she humovs her in everything. 
Why, I’ve gone out there an’ found that 
old nigger walkin’ that doll up an’ down 
the po’ch, singing to it for all she was 
worth; an’ when I'd drive up, the po’ ol’ 
thing would ery so she couldn't go in the 
house for ten minutes or mo’. No, it ain’t 
for us to take away sech toys as the Lord 
sends to comfort an’ amuse his little ones; 
an’ the weak-minded, why, they always 
seem that-a-way to me. An’ sometimes, 
when I come from out of some of our 
homes where everything is regular and 
straight accordin’ to our way o’ lookin’ at 
things, an’ I see how miserable an’ un- 
happy everything is, an’ I go out to the 
old Williams place, where the birds are 
singin’ in the trees an’ po’ Miss Mary EIl- 
len is happy sewin’ her little doll-clo’es, 
an’ the old niggers ‘ain't got a care on earth 
but to look after her— Well, I dun’no’. 
Ef you'd dare say the love o’ God wasn’t 
there, I wouldn’t. Of co’se she has her 
unhappy moments, an’ I can see she’s 
failin’ as time passes; but even so, ain’t 
this for the best? They'd be somethin’ 
awful about it, to me, ef she _ kep’ 
a-growin’ stronger through it all. One o’ 
the sweetest providences 0’ sorrow is thet 
we poor mortals fail under it. There 
ain’t a flower thet blooms but some seed 
has perished for it.” 


It was at a meeting of the woman’s 
prayer - meeting, about a week after the 
conversation just related,that Mrs. Blanks, 
the good sister who led the meeting to- 
day, upon opening the services with a 
short Scripture reading and prayer, rose 
to her feet, and after a silence that be- 
tokened some embarrassment in the sub- 
ject she essayed, she said: 

‘*My dear sisters, I’ve had a subjec’ on 
my mind for a long time, a subjec’ thet 
I’ve hesitated to mention, but the mo’ I 
put it away the mo’ it seems to come back 
to me. I’ve hesitated because she’s got 
kinfolks in this prayer- meetin’, but I 
don’t believe thet there’s anybody kin to 
Miss Mary Ellen thet feels any nearer to 
her than what the rest of us do.” 

‘Amen !” ‘“‘Amen !” and ‘‘ Amen !” 
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came in timid women’s voices from dif- 
ferent parts of the room. 

‘*I know how you all feel befo’ you 
answer me, my dear sisters,” she con- 
tinued, presently. ‘‘ And now I propose 
to you thet we, first here as a body of 
worshippers, an’ then separately as Chris- 
tian women at home in our closets, make 
her case a subjec’ of special prayer. Let 
us ask the good Lord to relieve her—jest 
so—unconditionally ; to take this cloud 
off her life an’ this sorrow off our streets, 
an’ I believe He'll do it.” 

There were many quiet tears shed in 
the little prayer- meeting that morning 
as, with faltering voice, one woman after 
another spoke ber word of exhortation or 
petition in behalf of the long-suffering 
sister. 

That this revival of the theme by the 
wives and mothers of the community 
should have resulted in renewed atten- 
tions to the poor distraught woman was 
but natural. It is sound orthodoxy to 
try to help God to answer our prayers. 
And so the faithful women of the 
churches—there were a few of every de- 
nomination in town in the union prayer- 
meeting — began to go to her, fully re- 
solved to say some definite word to win 
her, if possible, from her hallucination, 
to break the spell that held her; but they 
would almost invariably come away full 
of contrition over such false and comfort- 
ing words as they had been constrained 
to speak “over a soulless and senseless 
doll.” 

Indeed, a certain Mrs. Lynde, one of 
the most ardent of these good women, but 
a sensitive soul withal, was moved, after 
one of her visits, to confess in open meet- 
ing both her sin and her chagrin in the 
following humiliating fashion: 

‘““I declare I never felt so ’umbled in 
my life ez I did after I come away from 
there, a week ago come Sunday. Here 
I goes, full of clear reasonin’ an’ Scripture 
texts, to try to bring her to herself, an’ I 
’ain’t no mo’n set down sca’cely, when I 
looks into her face, as she sets there an’ 
po’s out her sorrers over that ridic’lous 
little doll, befo’ I’m consolin’ her with false 
hopes, like a perfec’ Ananias an’ Sapphira. 
Ef any woman could set down an’ see 
her look at that old doll’s face when 
she says, ‘ Honey, do you reckon I'll ever 
raise her, when she keeps so puny?’—I 
say ef any woman with a human heart in 
her bosom could hear her say that, an’ 
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not tell her, ‘Cert’n’y she'd .raise her,’ 
an’ that ‘punier children than that had 
growed up to be healthy men an’ wo- 
men ’—well, maybe they might be better 
Christians than I am, but I don’t never 
expec’ to be sanctified up to that point. 
I know I’m an awful sinner, deservin’ 
of eternal punishment for deceit which 
is the same as a lie, but I not only told 
her I thought she could raise her, but 
I felt her pulse, an’ said it wasn’t quite 
what a reel hearty child’s ought to be. 
Of co’se I said that jest to save myself 
from p'int-blank lyin’. An’ then, when 
I see how it troubled her to think it wasn’t 
jest right, why, God forgive me, but I 
felt it over again, an’ counted it by my 
watch, an’ then I up an’ told her it was 
all right, an’ thet ef it had a-been any 
different to the way it was under the cir- 
cumstances, I’d be awful fearful, which, 
come to think of it, that last is true ez 
God’s word, for ef I'd a-felt a pulse in that 
doll’s wrist—which, tell the truth, I was 
so excited while she watched me I half 
expected to feel it pulsate—I'd ’a’ shot 
out o’ that door a ravin’ lunatic. I come 
near enough a-doin’ it when she patted its 
chest an’ it said ‘mamma’ an’ ‘ papa’ in re- 
ply. I don’t know, but I think thet the 
man thet put words into a doll’s breast, to 
be hugged out by a po’ bereft weak-minded 
woman, has a terrible sin to answer for. 
Seems to me it’s a-breakin’ the second 
commandment, which forbids the makin’ 
of anything in the likeness of anything 
in the heavens above or the earth beneath, 
which a baby is if it’s anything, bein’ the 
breath o’ God fresh-breathed into human 
clay. I don’t know, but I think that com- 
mandment is aimed jest as direct at talk- 
in’ dolls ez it is at heathen idols, which, 
when you come to think of it, ain’t p’int- 
edly made after the image of anything in 
creation thet we’ve seen samples of, after 
all. Them thet I’ve seen the pictures of 
ain’t no mo’n sech outlandish deformities 
thet anybody could conceive of ef he im- 
agined a strange-figgured person standin’ 
befo’ a cracked merror so ez to have his 
various an’ sundry parts duplicated, hit an’ 
miss. No, I put down the maker of that 
special an’ partic’lar doll ez a greater 
idolitor than them thet, for the want o’ 
knowin’ better,stick a few extry members 
on a clay statute an’ pray to it in faith. 
Ef it hadn't a-called her ‘mamma’ first 
time she over-squeezed it, 1 don’t believe 
for a minute thet that doll would ever 


‘a’ got the holt upon Mary Ellen thet it 
has—I don't indeed.” 

‘* Still "—it was Mrs. Blanks who spoke 
up in reply, wiping her eyes as she began 
—*‘‘ still, Sister Lynde, you know she frets 
over it jest ez much sence it’s lost its 
speech.” 

‘*Of co’se,” said another sister; ‘‘ an’ 
why shouldn't she? Ef yo’ little Katie 
had a-started talkin’ an’ then stopped of 
a suddent, wouldn’t you ’a’ been worried, 
I like to know?” 

‘** Yas, I reckon I would,” replied Mrs. 
Blanks; ‘‘ but it’s hard to put her in the 
place of a mother with a reel child—even 
in a person’s imagination.” 


There had been in Simpkinsville an oc- 
casional doll whose eyes would open and 
shut as she was put to bed or taken up, 
and the crying doll was not a thing un- 
known. 

That the one which should play so 
conspicuous a part in her history should 
have developed the gift of speech, invested 
it with a weird and peculiar interest. 

It was, indeed, most uncanny and sor- 
rowful to hear its poor piping response 
to the distraught woman’s caresses as she 
pressed it to her bosom. 

To the little doll-loving girls of Simp- 
kinsville it had always been an object of 
semi-superstitious reverence—a thing half 
doll, half human, almost alive. 

When her little niece Nellie, a tall girl 
of eight years now, would come over in 
the mornings and beg Aunt Mary Ellen 
to let her hold the baby, she never quite 
knew, as she walked it up and down the 
yard, under the mulberry-trees, with the 
green veil laid lovingly over its closed 
lids, whether to look for a lapse from its 
human quality into ordinary dollhood, 
or to expect a sudden progression on the 
life side. 

She would, no doubt, long ago have lost 
this last hope, in the lack of progression 
in its mechanical speech, but for the re- 
peated confidences of her aunt Mary Ellen. 
She really believed the marvellous stories 
she told the child of the things ‘‘little 
Mary Ellen” did when she was alone with 
her mother. 

‘“Why, honey, she often laughs out 
loud an’ turns over in bed, an’ sometimes 
she wakes me up cryin’ so pitiful.” So 
the good aunt, who had never told a lie 
in all her pious life, often assured her— 
assured her with a look in her face that 
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was absolutely invincible in its expres- 
sion of perfect faith in the thing she said. 

There had been several serious confer- 
ences between her father and mother in 
the beginning, before the child had been 
allowed to go to see Aunt Mary Ellen's 
dolly—to see and hold it, and inevitably 
to love it with all her child heart; but 
even before the situation had developed 
its full sadness, or they had realized how 
its contingencies would familiarize every 
one with the strange sad story, the argu- 
ments were in the child’s favor. To be- 
gin with,the doll was really hers, though 
it was thought best, in the circumstances, 
that she should never know it. Indeed, 
at first her father had declared that she 
should have one just like it; but when it 
was found that its price was nearly equal 
to the value of a bale of cotton, the good 
man was moved to declare that ‘‘ the out- 
landish toy, with its heathenish imita- 
tions, had wrought sorrer enough in the 
family a’ready, without trying to dupli- 
cate it.” 

Still, there couldn’t be any harm in 
letting her see the beautiful toy. And 
so, as she held it in her arms, the child 
came vaguely to realize that a great mys- 
tery of anxious love hovered about this 
strange weird doll, a mystery that, to 
her young perception, as she read it in 
the serious home faces, was as full of 
tragic possibilities as that which concern- 
ed the real baby sister that lay and slept 
and waked and grew in the home cradle— 
the real, warm, heavy baby that she was 
sometimes allowed to hold ‘‘just for a 
minute” while the nurse-mammy followed 
close beside her. 

If the toy-baby gave her the greater 
pleasure, may it not have been because 
she dimly perceived in it a meeting-point 
between the real and the imaginary? 
Here was a threshold of the great won- 
der-world that primitive peoples and chil- 
dren love so well. They are the great 
mystics, after all. And are they not, per- 
haps, wise mystics who sit and wonder 
and worship, satisfied not to understand? 

Summer waned and went out, and Sep- 
tember came in—September, hot and 
murky and short of breath, as one ill of 
heart-failure. Even the prayer-meeting 
women who had taken up Miss Mary 
Ellen’s case in strong faith, determined 
not to let it go, were growing faint of 
heart under the combined pressure of dis- 
appointed hope and the summer’s weight. 
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The poor object of their prayers, instead 
of seeming in any wise improved, grew 
rather more wan and weary as time wore 
on. Indeed, she sometimes appeared def- 
initely worse, and would often draw rein 
in the public road to lift the doll from her 
lap and discuss her anxieties concerning 
it with any passing acquaintance, or even 
on occasion to exult in a fancied improve- 
ment. 

This was a thing she had never done 
before the women began to pray, and it 
took a generous dispensation of faith to 
enable them to continue steadfast in the 
face of such discouragement. But, as is 
sometimes the case, greater faith came 
from the greater need, and the prayer- 
meeting grew. In the face of its new 
and painful phases, as the tragedy took 
on a fresh sadness, even a few churchly 
women who had stood aloof at the be- 
ginning waived their sectarian differ- 
ences and came into the meeting. And 
there were strange confessions sometimes 
at these gatherings, where it was no un- 
common thing for a good sister to relate 
how, on a certain occasion, she had either 
‘**burst out cryin’ to keep from laughin’,” 
or “laughed like a heathen jest to keep 
from eryin’.” 

The situation was now grown so sad 
and painful that the doctors called a con- 
sultation of neighboring physicians, even 
bringing for the purpose a ‘‘ specialist” 
all the way from the Little Rock Asylum, 
hoping little, but determined to spare no 
effort for the bettering of things. 

After this last effort and its discour- 
aging result, all hope of recovery seemed 
gone, and so the good women, when they 
prayed, despairing of human agency, 
asked simply for a miracle, reading aloud, 
for the support of their faith, the stories 
of marvellous healing as related in the 


gospels. 


It was on a sultry morning, after a 
night of rain, near the end of September. 
Old Dr. Jenkins stood behind the show- 
case in his drug-store dealing out quinine 
pills and earache drops to the poor coun- 
try folk and negroes, who, with sallow 
faces or heads bound up, confessed them- 
selves ‘‘chillin’” or ‘‘ painful” while they 
waited. Patient as cows,-they stood in 
line while the dispensing hand of healing 
passed over to their tremulous, eager 
palms the promised ‘‘help” for their 
assorted ‘‘ miseries.” 
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It was a humble crowd of sufferers, de- 
ferring equally, as they waited, to the 
dignitary who served them and to his en- 
vironment of mysterious potencies, whose 
unreadable Latin labels glared at them 
in every direction as if in challenge to 
their faith and respect. To the thought- 
ful observer it seemed an epitome of 
suffering humanity — patient humanity 
waiting to be healed by some great and 
mysterious Unknowable. 

It may have been their general attitude 
of unconscious deference that moved the 
crowd to fall quickly back at the entrance 
of the first assertive visitor of the morn- 
ing, or perhaps old ’Pollo, the negro, as 
he came rushing into the shop, would 
have been accorded right of way in a 
more pretentious gathering. There was 
certainly that in his appearance which 
demanded attention. 

He had galloped up to the front door, 
his horse in a lather from the long hot 
ride from the Williams homestead, four 
miles away, and throwing his reins across 
the pommel of his saddle, had burst into 
the drug-store with an excited appeal: 

‘*Doctor Jinkins, come quick! For 
Gord’s sake! Miss Mary Ellen need you, 
Marse Doctor—she need you—vright off!” 

He did not wait for a response. He 
had delivered his summons, and turning 
without another word, he remounted his 
horse and rode away. 

It was not needed that the doctor should 
offer any apologies to his patients for fol- 
lowing him. He did not, indeed, seem 
to remember that they were there as he 
seized his coat, and, without even waiting 
to put it on, quickly unhitched his horse 
tied at the front door, and followed the 
negro down the road. 

It was a matter of but a few moments 
to overtake him, and when the two were 
riding abreast, the doctor saw that the old 
man was crying. 

‘‘De dorg, he must ’a’ done it, Marse 
Doctor,” he began, between sobs. ‘‘ He 
must ’a’ got in las’ night. It was so hot 
we lef’ all de do’s open same lak we been 
doin’-— But it warn’t we-alls fault, doc- 
tor. But de dorg, he must ’a’ snatch de 
doll out’n de cradle an’ run out in de yard 
wid it, an’ it lay a-soakin’ in de rain all 
night. When Miss Mary Ellen fust woked 
up dis mornin’, she called out to Milly to 
fetch de baby in to her. Milly she often 
tecks it out’n de cradle early in de morn- 
in’ fo’ missy wakes up, an’ make pertend 


lak she feeds it in de kitchen. An’ dis 
mornin’, when she call for it, Milly, she 
‘spon’ back, ‘I ‘ain’t got her, missy!’ jes 
dat-a-way. An’ wid dat, ‘fo’ you could 
bat yo’ eye, missy was hop out’n dat bed 
an’ stan’ in de middle o’ de kitchen in 
her night-gownd, white in de face as my 
whitewash-bresh. An’ when she had 
look at Milly an’ den at me, she sclaim out, 
‘Whar my child? I tell you, Marse Doe- 
tor, when I see dat look an’ heah dat in- 
quiry, I trimbled so dat dat kitchen flo’ 
shuck tell de kittle leds on de stove rattled. 
An’ Milly, she see how scarified missy 
look, an’ she commence to tu’n roun’ an’ 
seek for words, when we heah pit-a-pat, 
pit-a-pat, on de po’ch; an’, good Gord, 
Marse Doctor! heah come Rover, drag- 
gin’ dat po’ miser’ble little doll-baby in 
his mouf, drippin’ wid mud an’ sopped 
wid rain-water. Quick as I looked at it 
I see dat bofe eyes was done soaked out 
an’ de paint gone, an’ all its yaller hair it 
had done eve’y bit soaked off. Sir? Oh, 
I don’t know, sir, how she gwine teck it. 
Dey ain’t no sayin’ as to dat. She hadn't 
come to when I come away. She had jes 
drapped down in a dead faint in the mids’ 
o’ de kitchen, an’ I holp Milly lif’ her on 
to de bed, an’ I come for you. Co’se I 
had to stop an’ ketch de horse; an’ de 
roads, dey was so awful muddy an’—” 

It was a long ride over the heavy roads, 
and as the good doctor trotted along, with 
the old darky steadily talking beside him, 
he presently ceased to hear. 

Having once realized the situation, his 
professional mind busied itself in specula- 
tions as to the probable result of so crit- 
ical an incident to his patient. Accident, 
chance, or mayhap a kind providence, 
had done for her the thing he had long 
wished to try but had not dared. The 
mental shock with the irreparable loss 
of the doll would probably have a defi- 
nite effect for good or ill—if, indeed, she 
would consent-even now to give it up. 
Of course there was no telling. 

This question was almost immediately 
answered, however, for when presently 
the old negro led the way into the lane 
leading to the Williams’ gate, preceding 
the doctor so as to open the gate for him, 
he leaned suddenly over his horse’s neck 
and peered eagerly forward. Then draw- 
ing rein for a moment, he called back: 

‘*Marse Doctor, look hard, please, sir, 
an’ see what dat my ol’ oman Milly is 
doin’ out at de front gate.” 
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‘‘ WHITE IS FOR BABIES.” 


The doctor’s eyes were little better than 
his companion’s. Still, he was able in a 
moment to reply: 

** Why, old man, she is tying a piece of 
white muslin upon the gate post. 
thing has happened.” 

‘‘White is for babies, ain’t it, Marse 
Doctor?” 

‘** Yes—or for 

‘*Den it mus’ be she’s give it up for 
dead.” 


Some- 
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The old man began sobbing again. 
‘Yes; thank God!” said the doctor. 
And he wiped his eyes. 


The bit of fluttering white that hung 
upon the gate at the end of the lane had 
soon told its absurd and pitiful little tale 
of woe to the few passers-by on the road 
playfully announcing half the story, the 
comedy side, even suggested the tragedy 
that was enacting within, 
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3efore many hours all Simpkinsville 
knew what had happened, and the little 
community had succumbed to an attack 
of hysteria. 

Simpkinsville was not usually of a par- 
ticularly nervous or hysterical temper, 
but a wholesome sense of the ludicrous, 
colliding with her maternal love for her 
afflicted child, could not do less than find 
relief in simultaneous laughter and tears. 

And still, be it said to their credit, when 
the good women separated, after meeting 
in the various houses to talk it over, it 
was the mark of tears that remained upon 
their faces. 

But when it was presently known that 
their emotional poise was to be critically 
tested by a ‘‘ funeral” announced for the 
next day, there was less emotion exhibit- 
ed, perhaps, and there were more quiet 
consultations among the serious-minded. 

When Miss Mary Ellen, prostrate and 
wan with the burden of her long-borne 
sorrow, had from her pillow quietly given 
instructions for the funeral, the old doc- 
tor, who solicitously watched beside her, 
in the double capacity of friend and phy- 
sician, had not been able to say her nay. 

And when on the next day he had final- 
ly invited a conference on the subject with 
her brother, the minister, his fellow-doc- 
tor, and several personal friends of the 
family, there were heavy lines about his 
eyes, and he confessed that before daring 
his advice on so sensitive a point he had 
‘* walked the flo’ the livelong night.” 

And then he had strongly, unequivocal- 
ly, advised the funeral. 

‘* We've thought it best to humor her 
all the way through,” he began, ‘‘an’ 
now, when the end is clairly in sight, 
why, there ain’t any consistency in 
changin’ the treatment. Maybe when it’s 
buried she'll forget it, an’ in time come 
to herself. Of co’se it’ll be a tryin’ or- 
deel, but there’s enough of us sensible 
relations an’ friends thet ’ll go through it, 
if need be.” He had walked up and down 
the room as he spoke, his hands clasped be- 
hind him, and now he stopped before the 
minister. ‘‘ Of co’se, Brother Binney ”"— 
he spoke with painful hesitation — “of 
co’se she'll look for you to come an’ to 
put up a prayer, an’ maybe read a po’tion 
o’ Seripture. An’ [ve thought that over. 
Seems to me the whole thing is sad enough 
for religious services—ef anything is. I’ve 
seen reel funerals thet wasn’t half so mo’n- 
ful, ef I'm any judge of earthly sorrers. 


There wouldn’t be any occasion to bring 
in the doll in the services, I don’t think. 
But there ain't any earthly grief, in my 
opinion, but’s got a Scripture tex’ to match 
it, ef it’s properly selected.” 

A painful stillness followed this appeal. 
And then, after closing his eyes for a 
moment as if in prayer, the good minis- 
ter said: 

‘*Of course, my dear friends, you can 
see thet this thing can't be conducted as a 
funeral. But, as our good brother has 
jest remarked, for all the vicissitudes of 
life—and death—for our safety in joy and 
our comfort in sorrow, we are given pre- 
cious words of sweet and blessed consola- 
tion.” 


The saddest funeral gathering in all the 
annals of Simpkinsville—so it is still al- 
ways called by those who wept at the 
obsequies—was that of Miss Mary Ellen’s 
doll, led by the good brother on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The prayer-meeting women were there, 
of course, fortified in their faith by the 
supreme demand laid upon it, and even 
equipped with fresh self-control for this 
crucial test of their poise and worthiness. 
Their love was deep and sincere, and yet, 
so sensitive were they to the dangers of 
this most precarious situation that when 
presently the minister entered, book in 
hand, a terrible apprehension seized them. 

It was as a great wave of indescribable 
fright, so awful that for a moment their 
hearts seemed to stop beating, so irresist- 
ible in its force that unless it should be 
quickly stayed it must presently break in 
some emotion. 

No doubt the good brother felt it too, 
for instead of opening his book, as had 
been his intention, he laid it down upon 
the table before him—the small centre 
table upon which lay what seemed a tiny 
mound heaped with flowers—and placing 
both hands upon the bowed head of the 
little woman who sat beside it, closed his 
eyes, and raised his face heavenward. 

‘*Dear Lord, Thou knowest,” he said, 
slowly. Then finding no other words, 
perhaps, and willing to be still, he waited 
a moment in silence. 

When he spoke again the wave had 
broken. The air seemed to sway with 
the indescribable vibrations that tell of 
silent weeping, and every face was buried 
in a handkerchief. 

‘*Thou knowest, O Lord,” he resumed, 
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presently, raising his voice a little as if in 
an access of courage—* Thou knowest how 
dear to our hearts is Thy handmaiden, this 
beloved sister who sits in sorrow among 
us to-day. Thou knowest how we love 
her. Thou knowest that her afflictions 
are ours. And oh, dear Father, if it be 
possible, grant that when we have rever- 
ently put this poor little symbol of our 
common sorrow out of sight forever, Thy 
peace may descend and fill her heart and 
ours with Thy everlasting benediction.” 

The words, which had come slowly, 
though without apparent effort, might 
have been inspired. Surely they sound- 
ed to the women who waited as if uttered 
by a voice from Heaven, and to their 
spiritually attuned ears it was a voice 
comforting, composing, quieting. 

After this followed a reading of Script- 
ure—a selection taken for its wide appli- 
cation to all God’s sorrowing people— 
and the singing of the beautiful hymn, 

“God shall charge His angel legions 
Watch and ward o’er thee to keep.” 


This was sung, without a break, from 
the beginning clear through to the end, 
with its sweet promise to the grief-stricken 
of ‘life beyond the grave.” Then came 
the benediction—the benediction of the 
churches since the days of the apostles, 
used of all Christians the world over, but 
ever beautiful and new—‘‘ The peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, 
keep your hearts and minds,” ete. 

All the company had risen for this— 


all excepting Miss Mary Ellen, who dur- 
ing the entire ceremony had not changed 
her position—and when it was finished, 
when the moment of silent prayers was 
over and one by one the women rose 
from their knees, there came an awkward 
interval pending the next step in this 
most difficult and exceptional service. 

The littke woman in whose behalf it 
had been conducted, for whom all the 
prayers had been said, made no sign by 
which her further will should be made 
known. It had been expected that she 
would herself go to the burial, and against 
this contingency a little grave had been 
prepared in the family burial - ground, 
which, happily, was situated upon her 
own ground, in a grove of trees a short 
distance from the house. 

After waiting for some moments, and 
seeing that she still did not move, the 
reverend brother finally approached her 
and laid his hand as before upon her 
head. Then quickly reaching around, he 
drew her hand from beneath her cheek, 
felt her pulse,and now, turning, he mo- 
tioned to the doctor to come. 

The old man, Dr. Jenkins, lifted her 
limp arm tenderly and felt her wrist, lis- 
tened with his ear against her bosom, 
waited, and listened again. And then, 
laying back the hand tenderly, he took 
his handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped his eyes. 

‘* Dear friends,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ your 
prayers have been answered. Sister Mary 
Ellen has found peace.” 


WIND AND WAVE. 


BY G. E. WOODBERRY. 


Ws. wilt thou make, O Wave, 
Forever in from the bay ? 

Dost thou seek on the beaches’ grave 
To cast thy life away? 


Why wilt thou blow, O Wind, 
Forever out to sea? 

Is it death thou too wouldst find, 
O winged eternity ?— 


I told my love unsped 
To both in the eventide; 

The wild Wind moaned, and fled; 
The wild Wave sobbed, and died. 
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XIL—ELECTRICITY. 


_ ipa is electricity?’ That is a 

question no man can yet fully 
answer. In a great electric station you 
may see a huge engine ‘“‘turning over” 
two big copper wheels. They are doing 
no work, and require little steam. The 
day darkens; liglits are turned on through 
the city. A man at the switchboard 
‘“throws in” the switches, bringing the 
two dynamos into circuit, and connect- 
ing them with the copper conductors 
through the streets, and presently the two 
wheels require all the power the 2500 
horse-power engine can supply, and are 
lighting 25,000 electric lamps. But the 
wheels turn at the same speed; you can- 
not see or feel any difference. The men 
who make the dynamos and the men 
who operate them kriow how to produce 
electricity, but Mr. Edison himself, stand- 
ing by an Edison dynamo, could only tell 
you the “how,” and not the ‘ why.” 
Yet for thousands of years this great 
power has been in the universe, waiting 
for nineteenth-century man literally to 
find it out. The dis-coverer, the in-vent- 
or, only un-covers or comes-to the force 
already in the universe for the service 
of man. The nineteenth century, in the 
person of a Kelvin, an Edison, a Tesla, 
or a man yet unknown, may answer the 
question, or it may be left unanswered to 
the twentieth. 

We know electricity from its effects and 
through its relations with other forces. 
It is a force, having an effect on matter. 
No force can be made. We do not make 
electricity; we only convert other force 
into it. Electricity is produced by and 
produces magnetism. It produces and is 
produced by heat, mechanical force, chem- 
ical force. 

When thus produced, an insulated body 
can be ‘‘charged” with it, or electrified. 
The force is then in suspended animation 
as static (stand-still or passive) electricity. 
When a less electrified body is brought 
near, the force leaps free, and the electri- 
fied body is discharged with a shock or 
spark. Or, thus produced, the force can 
be transmitted, as dynamic (forece-full or 
active) electricity, along the lines of con- 
ductors. This is the electric current. 


When a man is packed in a crowd, if 
he moves or is moved, he must push his 
next neighbor, and he will push that par- 
ticular next neighbor who moves easiest 
or makes least resistance. All forces act 
in this ‘‘ line of least resistance.” Silver, 
copper, etc., are of ‘“‘low resistance” to 
electric force, and are good ‘‘ conductors ” 
of electricity; paraffine, rubber, glass, 
mica, are of ‘‘ high resistance,” will not 
conduct, and are “‘ insulators.” Yet every 
conductor resists somewhat—there is some 
‘‘ drop,” the electricity turning 
into heat; every insulator conducts some- 
what—there is some “leakage” of cur- 
rent. 

Force must always do work: no force 
can be lost. If the man in the crowd, as 
he is pushed and pulled, puts his hands 
on the man in front of him, and he on 
the next, to the edge of the crowd, and 
the last man grips a pump-handle, the 
push and pull at the centre, thus passed 
on, will work the pump. This is how 
work is done at a distance by the force of 
electricity. If the men are close together 
in a ring, and one shoves forward, the 
shove will be passed all around the ring 
till the first man’s shove hits himself in 
the back. The men would not move 
round, but the force would. This is like 
the electric ‘‘ circuit.” 

Place a rubber band around a finger, 
and begin to twist it. The twist seems 
to run round the ring, starting in one 
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THE ‘‘ CIRCUIT.” 
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direction, coming back in the opposite 
direction, like ‘* positive” and ‘* nega- 
tive” current, though its direction is 
really the same. The twisting force rep- 
resents a dynamo; if you twist one way 
continuously, it is like the continuous 
direct current; if you twist to and fro, it 
is like the alternating current, first in 
one direction, then in the other. If you 
stretch the rubber band, and put two pins 
through it on either side, the pins will 
rotate like motors and in opposite direc- 
tions. These are simple analogies of ap- 
plied electricity. What we know of elec- 
tricity, as a science and as an art, can best 
be learned by tracing our knowledge from 
its beginnings. 


The Greeks called amber electron 
(Aexrpov, shining). Hence, electricity. 
As the magnet attracts iron, so amber, 
when rubbed, attracts straws or sticks; 
the Syrians called it harpaga, ‘* clutcher.” 
Thales, about 600 B.c., said of the mag- 
net, ‘‘ The stone has a soul, since it moves 
iron”; his reputed reference to amber is 
less authentic. Plato, 400 B.c., writes, 
though unprophetic of their vital rela- 
tion, of ‘the fall of the thunder-bolt, and 
the marvels observed about the attraction 
of amber and the Heraclean stone.” This 
was an early name, perhaps figuring Her- 
cules, the god of strength, for what our 
own ancestors called the lodestone or 
leading-stone, its other name of magnet 
coming from a place, Magnesia, where 
the magnetite or magnetic ore of iron 
was perhaps first found. The Samo- 
thracian rings, used in the priestly mys- 
teries, one hanging as if by magic to an- 
other in a long chain, cited by Plato as a 
simile of successive inspiration, were prob- 
ably magnetic. Theophrastus, 300 B.c., 
mentions a third substance of like power, 
the ‘‘lynx-stone,” which was perhaps 
also amber, possibly jet, less probably the 
tourmaline, which becomes electric when 
heated. Aristotle and Pliny refer to the 
torpedo, one of the electric fishes; its 
shock is said to have cured a freedman of 
Tiberius of gout. Lucretius describes the 
marvels of the magnet, and St. Augustine 
wonders that the lodestone refuses to 
move straws, and yet snatches the iron 
—the first distinction between electricity 
and magnetism. This is the sum of an- 
cient knowledge. 

The ancient Chinese are reputed to have 
known the compass, and to have had 





‘* south - pointing carts,” whereon a hu- 
man figure, perhaps moved by a magnet, 
kept its arm pointing always to the 
south. But the first certain reference is 
in the thirteenth century,although in the 
twelfth century the compass was known 
to Europe, for the English monk Neckham 
described the use of a floated magnet by 
a ship. Peter Peregrinus, in the thir- 
teenth century, made a pivoted compass, 
and marked on the circle the ‘‘ lubber’s 
point” and the scale, which in the next 
century became ‘“‘the rose of the winds,” 
perhaps first made by Gioja of Amalfi, 
often credited with the invention of the 
compass. The laws of Wisby, the trad- 
ing city which in the Middle Ages ruled 
the seas from its Baltic island, punished 
falsifying the compass—which it was 
thought could be done with garlic, or 
even by the breath of a steersman who 
had eaten onions—by nailing the offend- 
er’s hand to the ship’s mast with a knife. 
Porta of Naples, one of the Italian mas- 
ters of the scientific use of the imagina- 
tion, closes the record of the Middle Ages 
with his prophecy of the magnetic tele- 
graph: ‘‘To a friend that is at a far dis- 
tance from us, fast shut up in prison, we 
may relate our minds; which I do not 
doubt may be done by two mariner’s 
compasses having the alphabet writ about 
them.” 

About 1600, Gilbert, physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, found that glass, resin, sulphur, 
ete., acted like amber, and in his Latin 
book, De Magnete, said, ‘* It pleases us to 
call this force electric.” He called glass, 
resin, ete., electrics, and electricity be- 
came the name of the new science. Von 
Guericke, burgomaster of Magdeburg, no- 
ticed that electrified bodies, though they 
attracted what Gilbert had called ‘‘ non- 
electrics,” repelled each other; he also 
made the first electric machine, pictured 
in his Haperimenta Nova published 1672 
—a globe of sulphur mounted on a 
wooden axle revolved by one hand, while 
the other hand was rubbed against the 
ball to obtain electricity. From this came 
the modern frictional machine—a glass 
cylinder or disk rubbed by a leather strip, 
with a “‘ prime conductor” or metal rod 
nearly touching the glass to carry off 
electricity. Dufay of Paris, about 1730, 
noticed that when glass and resin were 
rubbed together, both were ‘‘ electrified,” 
but with two kinds of electricity. That in 
the glass he called vitreous; that in the 
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resin, resinous. It was afterwards found, 
however, that if glass were rubbed with 
fur or flannel instead of with silk, it also 
would produce “‘ resinous” electricity. 

In 1746 Musschenbroek of Leyden, 
using a wire from such a machine to elec- 
trify water in a glass jar which he held 
in his hand, happened to touch with his 
other hand the metal conductor from the 
machine; suddenly he felt a severe shock, 
which, he wrote Réaumur, he ‘** wouldn't 
take again for the crown of France.” 
He had discovered the ‘‘ condenser,’ now 
known as the ‘‘ Leyden jar.” Cunzeus, 
a scientific amateur of Leyden, has also 
been credited with the discovery, which 
was in fact made, in another form, a year 
before, by Von Kleist of Pomerania, 
whose device was called a ‘‘ strengthen- 
ing machine.” The modern form is a 
glass jar with a coating of tin-foil inside 
and another outside. When one coat- 
ing is connected with a ‘‘ prime conduct- 
or,” the jar becomes ‘‘charged”’; it is 
discharged with a spark by bringing the 
conductors from both tin-foils together. 
It acts as though an elastic bag contain- 
ing water at high pressure were within 
an open tank of water; if a tube were run 
from the high-pressure water to the low- 
pressure water, or a hole pricked through 
the elastic, the quick flow of water would 
equalize the pressure. For usual pur- 
poses such ‘‘condensers” are made of 
thin sheets of tin-foil, separated by mica 
or oiled paper instead of by glass. 

That world-genius, our own Franklin, 
began the work which has made electri- 
city so largely an American development. 
He considered electricity a fluid, in excess 
in one body and lacking in another; and 
he borrowed from mathematics the terms 
‘‘ positive” and ‘‘ negative,” in place of 
‘*vitreous” and ‘‘resinous” electricity. 
For years his theory of a fluid prevailed, 
but modern investigators use the word 
‘‘ current,” thinking of electricity more as 
a motion or mode of force than as a thing 
—not like water, but like the wave or tide 
of water. In 1752 Franklin ‘snatched 
lightning from heaven” with his famous 
kite, and proved, as had been suggested 
by Gray, that it was an electric discharge. 
The next year all Europe was ‘‘ snatching 
lightning” on a grand scale—Romas, in 
France, getting sparks a foot long, and 
noticing for the first time the ‘‘sulphur- 
ous” odor of what we now know to be 
‘ozone "—until the tragic self-electrocu- 





tion, to use a modern word, of Professor 
Richman of St. Petersburg, August, 1753, 
checked such experiments. In 1760 Frank- 
lin made the first lightning-conductor. 

Italy made the next great strides. In 
1775 Volta invented the ‘‘electropho- 
rus,” or ‘induction - plate,” from which 
developed the ‘‘influence- machines” of 
Holtz and others, giving high - tension 
leaping sparks. In 1780 Galvani’s wife 
is said to have noted the twitching of 
a frog’s leg near an electric conductor, 
and by 1786 Galvani’s experiments cul- 
minated in the discovery that a frog’s 
leg hung by a copper wire on an iron 
rod became electritied. Galvani attrib- 
uted this to animal electricity; Volta, to 
the contact of unlike metals. Both were 
partly right. Volta, in proof, about 1796, 
piled together pairs of silver and zine 
plates, with woollen cloth soaked in salt 
water separating the metals, and from 
this ‘‘ voltaic pile” produced electricity. 
The weight on the lower pairs squeezed 
the cloth dry, which difficulty led Volta 
to put each pair in a glass cup, connect- 
ing the silver in one cup by a wire with 
the zine in the next, and out of these 
‘‘ voltaic cells” was developed what we 
now know as the “galvanic battery "— 
a series of cells or cups, containing each 
a pair of dissimilar plates, of metal or 
carbon, separated by fluid, but connected 
by wires running from one kind to the 
other kind of plates. Galvanic current 
is the kind of electricity produced, as in 
this case, by chemical action, when the 
‘cireuit” is ‘“‘closed” by bringing to- 
gether the ‘‘terminals” or unattached 
wires of such cells. Conversely, by pass- 
ing current through such a cell, water or 
other compounds can be decomposed, by 
what Faraday called ‘‘ electrolysis” (elec- 
tro-analysis), and metals can be deposited 
from their solutions, either covering one 
metal with a film of another, as in electro- 
plating, or making a fac-simile on a ma- 
trix, as in electrotyping. The ends of 
the wires within the liquid are called 
‘* electrodes ’’—that by which the current 
goes in, the ‘‘kathode”; that by which 
it goes out, and on which the object to 
be plated or the matrix is hung, the 
‘* anode.” 

With the beginning of this century 
electricity, as a science and as an art, was 
but hatched from the egg—a poor chick- 
en. Sir Humphry Davy, about 1808, 
first produced the electric light by pass- 
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ing current from some two thousand vol 
taic cells through two rods of wood char- 
coal, slightly separated at their ends, At 
the place of separation the current, leap- 
ing from one point to the other in an 
arch or are, produced a brilliant white 
light, caused by the heating to white heat, 
at a temperature reckoned at 4800° F., of 
the carbon points and of the minute par- 
ticles of carbon thrown off. The cost of 
this method was excessive; and practical 
development waited the invention of the 
‘*dynamo.” 

The ‘‘dynamo,” or power- machine 
(from the Greek dvvayec, dynamis, pow- 
er), is the machine for turning mechan- 
ical force (obtained from coal through 
steam) into electrical force, which has 
made modern electricity possible. The 
‘‘dynamo” turns mechanical force into 
electricity ; the ‘‘ motor” turns electrical 
force back again into mechanical force. 
They are practically the same machine, 
the one ‘‘reversing” the other. On 
Christmas morning, 1821, Faraday, then 
assistant in the Royal Institution, showed 
his young wife the first electric motor. 
He filled a cup with mercury, and placed 
in it, half floating, but anchored below by 
a bit of thread, a bar-magnet with a cop- 


per wire sticking up vertically from 
it. When he applied one conductor 
from a voltaic battery to the mer- 
cury and the other conductor to the 
copper wire attached to the magnet, 
the magnet at once began to revolve; 
mechanical force was produced. This 
is almost the exact form of one of the 
modern (Ferranti) electric meters, and 
it contained the germ of ‘‘ motor” and 
‘‘dynamo” both. 

Oersted, a Dane, had already ob- 
served, in 1819, that a magnet near 
an electric current was deflected from 
the north and brought to a right an- 
gle with the wire conveying current; 
and Ampére and Arago, two French 
Academicians, working from this 
hint, magnetized a needle by placing 
it within a coil of conducting wire. 
Sturgeon, an Englishman, in 1826, 
devised the electro-magnet, a horse- 
shoe of soft iron, around which was 
a coil of conducting copper wire—a 
device which, exhibited by the elder 
Dana, in his lectures in New York in 
1827, was seen by Morse, and which 
was developed by Henry, at the Al- 
bany Academy, into a practical ap- 

plianee, holding or dropping a ton of 
iron as current was turned on or off the 
coil of wire. Henry, in 1831, applied this 
principle to lift and drop the tongue of a 
bell at a distance—the germ of Morse’s 
telegraph and of most electric signalling 

and also to construct a little walking- 
beam motor, now in Princeton College. 
One Thomas Davenport, a Vermont black- 
smith, who had seen at Crown Point, in 
1833, a process for separating iron from 
powdered ore by the attraction of a mag- 
net (a process suggested in the sixteenth 
century by Porta, and which Edison is de- 
veloping commercially), not only invent- 
ed a magnetic motor, but applied it to an 
electric locomotive which he exhibited on 
a circular railway model in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1835, and to a press, on 
which, in 1840, he printed his Electro- 
Magnet. Jacobi, a Russian, propelled a 
boat about this time from battery cells. 
Alfred Vail and Dr. C. 8. Page construct- 
ed a motor and ran a locomotive, in 1851, 
from Washington to Bladensburg at nine- 
teen miles an hour, on the principle of 
producing motion by attracting and free- 
ing a bar of soft iron within a coil of wire 
alternately connected and disconnected 
with a battery. In brief, most of what 











1. Bar-magnet. 2. Horseshoe-magnet. 


3. Same, with armature, 
showing lines of force. 


4. Faraday dise 5. Dram armature 
machine machine 


EVOLUTION OF THE DYNAMO. 


we have done in a large way in electric 
power was done in the earlier part of the 
century in a small way. The source was 
always a primary battery, which was 
costly ; Joule found that one grain of 
zine, costing twenty times as much as one 
grain of coal, could give only one-eighth 
its power. Henry foresaw that with coal 
as the source of combustion electricity 
would be of wide use, not as ‘‘a new 
power,” but as an intermediate agent; 
what was wanted was a means of pro- 
ducing current by mechanical motion de- 
rived from coal-power. The current pro- 
duced motion; motion had yet to produce 
current. 

Again Faraday’s genius found the clew. 
In 1831 he investigated the ‘‘ magnetic 
field” of attraction existing about each 
pole of a magnet (easily shown with iron 
filings) made up of what he called ‘lines 
of force.” If a bar-magnet is bent into 
horseshoe shape, the “‘ field” is strength- 
ened, because the lines of force between 
the poles are shortened, for magnetism, 
like gravitation, acts most strongly at 
close quarters, ‘‘in inverse ratio to the 
square of the distance.” The iron fil- 
ings will now bridge the gap and make a 
**closed circuit’ between the poles, giv- 
ing to the lines of force an easier path 
than the air, and keeping the magnet’s 
strength. A piece of soft metal thus 
‘‘arming” a horseshoe -magnet is called 
a ‘‘keeper” or ‘‘armature.” To pull this 
armature away from the magnet requires 
power. To move it past the poles, or re- 
volve it in front of or between them, 
likewise requires power, for some of its 
particles are always being pulled away 
while others are coming into the field, 
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thus ‘cutting the 
lines of force.” By 
the law of ‘‘ the con- 
servation of energy ” 
no force can be lost, 
and just as when you 
scrape one piece of 
metal on another 
your force, through 
friction, reappears as 

















7. Multipolar dynamo, showing lines of force. 


heat, so when you apply power to move 
the armature through the field against the 
force of the magnet, your force, through 
‘* induction,” as Faraday called it, reap- 
pears as electricity, induced in the arma- 
ture. Every motion of a conductor past 
a magnet, or of a magnet past a conduct- 
or, thus induces electricity. When Far- 
aday was exploring this ‘‘ evolution of 
electricity from magnetism ’’—the phrase 
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is his own —he wrote a friend that he 
thought he ‘*‘ had hold of a good thing,” 
but ‘“‘it may be a weed instead of a fish, 
which, after all my labor, I may pull up.” 
As soon as he had proved his work by 
constructing a first magneto-electric ma- 
chine, he turned back, in his true scien- 
tific spirit, to his chosen field ‘‘ of discov- 
ering new facts and new relations,” in 
sure faith that through others his results 
‘* would find their full development here- 
after.” 

Faraday’s experimental machine was 
simply a copper disc revolved between 
the two poles of a horseshoe-magnet. As 
it was revolved the disc became electrified. 
The particles near the outside edge moved 
faster than those near the centre, ‘cut 
the lines of force” more rapidly, induced 
higher ‘‘electro-motive force,” and thus 
an electric current was produced within 
the dise. If the electricity could not 
escape from the disc, it would be in turn 
converted into heat force; if the cur- 
rent produced were sufficient, the disc 
would melt or “burn out.” Any ar- 
mature does this if the current gener- 
ated is turned back upon itself, like wa- 
ter in a whirlpool, by ‘‘ short-circuiting,” 
or crossing the outside conductors. The 
internal ‘‘ eddy currents,” also called Fou- 
cault currents, from the man who inves- 
tigated them, are lessened in modern 
armatures by laminating the metal— 
making it in strips with insulating mate- 
rial between. Faraday carried the cur- 
rent out from the dise by wire conductors, 
which brushed against it by flat strips at 
their ends, or contact ‘‘ brushes,” one near 
the edge, one at the centre. The Faraday 
disc revolves in an even field, not vary- 
ing its relation to the poles; it gives a 
continuous but weak current. A dynamo 
of this type is called, wrongly, a ‘‘ uni- 
polar’’—there is no such thing as one- 
pole magnetism; it is really an equi-field 
machine. Exactly this machine, reversed, 
is now in use in the Thomson-Houston 
mechanical meter as a brake or balance. 

Pixii of Paris in 1833 developed the 
first practical magneto-electric machine. 
He revolved a horseshoe-magnet below a 
m shaped armature, the ends of which 
were coils of wire. As the two poles suc- 
cessively passed the armature coils, cur- 
rent was induced in the wire, reversed in 
polarity and direction at each half-turn 
of the magnet—the “alternating” cur- 
rent. To obviate this reversal, Ampére 


se 


suggested a ‘‘commutator” or current- 
changer, which Pixii adopted, and which 
was further developed by Sturgeon in 
1836. In alternating machines the ends 
of the armature wires or windings are led 
to two collector-rings, side by side, each 
of which is alternately first positive, then 
negative. In continuous machines these 
are replaced by a single ring or tube, split 
into two half-circles separated by insu- 
lating material. As the armature wire 
passes from one pole toward the other, 
crossing midway a ‘‘neutral” point at 
which there is no induction and no 
current, the half-ring which collects its 
electricity leaves the positive brush and 
touches the negative brush, so that the 
same polarity always reaches the same 
brush, and the current becomes ‘“ con- 
tinuous” or direct. 

Pixii’s machine was the prototype of 
‘* bipolar” generators, now infinite in va- 
riety and name. Each has its pair of field- 
magnets, its armature, and its collectors 
or commutator. The most important im- 
provements have been in the field-mag- 
nets. In 1845, Wheatstone of England 
patented the use of the electro-magnet in 
place of a permanent magnet. <A sepa- 
rate ‘‘ exciter”’ was first used, but in 1867 
Wheatstone, Werner Siemens of Ger- 
many, and Farmer of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, simultaneously applied the ‘‘ self- 
exciting’ principle suggested so long 
before as 1848 by Hjorth of Copenhagen, 
by which the field-coils, always contain- 
ing some ‘‘residual” magnetism, were 
strengthened by leading into their wires 
the current developed increasingly from 
this residual magnetism by the machine 
itself. Siemens used his main conduct- 
ing wires for his field-coils before lead- 
ing the wires out to the lamps, thus 
placed ‘‘in series” with the coils; he in- 
vented for tlis type, known as “‘series- 
wound,” the phrase dynamo-electric ma- 
chine, now shortened into dynamo, and 
applied to all types. Wheatstone led a 
separate smaller wire or ‘‘shunt” to the 
coils, a type now known as “shunt- 
wound.” A combination of the two, 
known as “compound-wound,” proves 
more automatic and gives better regula- 
tion. 

Meantime the armature was improved. 
It is now made of copper wire or bars 
placed or ‘‘ wound” upon an iron “ core,” 


se 


which may be a ring or drum or disc. 
The iron is not used to produce current, 
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but forms a bridge or 
easier path for the 
magnetism between 
the poles. The cop- 
per bands, insulated 
from the iron and 
from each other by 
mica or paper, are 
so ‘‘ wound ” around 
the iron core that 
one part of the band 
is entering the field 
and increasing its 
potential while the 
other is leaving the 
field and decreasing it, producing a flow 
from positive to negative. Siemens de- 
vised a drum armature, on which the 
copper strips are placed lengthwise along 
a spindle, which is revolved between the 
poles. Gramme used an iron ring, now 
usually made up of thin sheets, around 
which is wound a continuous copper con- 
ductor. Desrosiers used a flat disc, on 























OUTSIDE CIRCUIT. 


1. Series. 


which the copper bars took the shape of 
a rose or star, so that the plan is known 
as rose or star winding. 

In heating, if the air particles are passed 
through a ‘' strong” or very hot fire, and 
over a great many lines of heat force, we 
get higher temperature; in a dynamo, if 


the magnetic field is ‘‘ strong,” and there 
are many turns of wire, so that each wire 
cuts a great many lines of force in a giv- 
en time, we get ‘‘ high tension.” On the 
contrary, if the magnetic field is weak, 
and there are few turns of wire, we get 
‘low tension” current. The essential 
principles of all the manifold types of 
dynamo machines are the same. Their 
varieties are many. In some the arma- 
ture is stationary while the field-mag- 
nets revolve. In the most modern 
practice the bipolar machines, long in 
standard use, have given way to the 
multipolar types, in which a number of 
bipolar machines are combined around a 
circle having an armature wheel within 
this circle, whose parts revolve in turn 
through the field of each set of poles. 


All this new work required new words. 
A new international language was in- 
vented—by resolutious. In 1861 Mr. Lati- 
mer Clark suggested to the British Asso- 
ciation the use of Ohm's name for the 
standard of resistance, which he proposed 
to call the ohmad. From this happy sug- 
gestion it came about that the standards 














OUTSIDE CIRCUIT. 


2. Shunt. 


OUTSIDE CIRCUIT. 
3. Compound. 


DYNAMO WINDINGS. 


of electric measurement most used to- 
day, ohm, volt, ampere, watt, bear the 
names of great men from the four Euro- 
pean nations foremost in electrical prog- 
ress, while those of Joule, Farad(ay), 
Coulomb, Gauss, and our own Henry are 
applied to other units. 

Gauss and Weber, professors at Gét- 
tingen, published, in the middle of tne 
century, the researches which originated 
the present electro-magnetic standards. 
For years after their researches there 
were Only phrases and no words for elec- 
tric measures. In 1861 the British Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to consider 
electric standards, and this committee, in 
its several reports, the last in 1869, recom- 
mended the use of the ‘‘C.G.S.,” or ab- 
solute system of measurement, founded on 
the Frencli metric system, in place of the 
English ‘‘foot- pound system”; and pro- 
posed a ‘B.A. unit of resistance,” which 
was called an ohm. There was a slight 
inaccuracy in this, and at the Internation- 
al Electrical Congress at Paris in 1881 
the legal ohm was defined as the resist- 
ance of a column of mercury of one square 
millimetre section, 106 centimetres long. 
The congress also adopted the word volt, 
already in use by the British Association, 
for the measure of pressure; ampere, sug- 
gested by Sir William Thomson, to re- 
place the word weber, then vaguely in 
use for two different units, for the mea- 
sure of the flow of current; and coulomb 
for the measure of quantity. At the sec- 
oud Paris Congress, in 1884, these were 
confirmed, and the farad adopted for the 
measure of electric capacity. The word 
watt, suggested by Sir William Siemens, 
was adopted by the third Paris Congress, 
in 1889, for the measure of power, and 
joule for the measure of work. In prac- 
tice an ampere is so much current as will 
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deposit .001118 grams of silver per second 
when passed through a standard solution 
of nitrate of silver; a volt is the elec- 
tro-motive force (abbreviated E.M.F.) or 
pressure required to force one ampere of 
current through one ohm of resistance; 
and a watt is the power exerted by one 
ampere of current at one volt pressure in 
one second—746 watts equalling a ‘‘ horse- 


‘power.” Thus, to use the analogy of wa- 


ter in a pipe,the ampere measures the rate 
of flow through the pipe, or quantity per 
second; the volt measures the head of 
water, or the electro-motive force, press- 
ure, or tension—-all these words having in 
electricity the same meaning; the watt 
the amount of working force which the 
water has at the bottom of the pipe, or 
the electrical power; the ohm, the fric- 
tion or other impediment to the flow of 
water in the pipe, or the electrical re- 
sistance. 

The same power may be exerted “in 
multiple” or ‘‘in series”—two useful 
phrases which have passed from electrical 
into general use. When two horses are 
abreast they are pulling ‘‘in multiple” 
or ‘‘in parallel”; when tandem, “‘ in se- 
ries”; the ‘‘ horse-power” isthe same. A 
hundred water-wheels may be driven on 
the same level or parallel by a thousand 
gallons of water falling ten feet, or one 
below another by ten gallons falling a 
thousand feet. ‘‘In multiple” there is a 
general raceway ten feet above level large 
enough to pass a thousand gallons, from 
which a different ten gallons goes through 
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each wheel; ‘‘in series * there is a small 
pipe only large enough to pass ten gal- 
lons, and the same ten gallons of water, 
starting a thousand feet above level, goes 
through all the wheels in turn. The 
‘‘ water-power” is the same. The bright 


arc-lamps of our streets require about 500 
watts electric power, or 10 amperes at 50 
volts each. A hundred may be supplied 
from 1000 amperes of current at 50 volts, 
‘‘low tension,” in multiple, or from 10 
amperes at 5000 volts, ‘* high tension,” in 
series. A standard incandescent lamp re- 
quires about 50 watts. The usual house 
hamps are arranged in multiple, and take 
half an ampere at 100 volts, or one am- 
pere at 50 volts; but on the “‘ municipal 
system,” so called, forty lamps, taking one 
ampere each, may be fed in series from 
a current of 2000 volts. The amount of 
power and the cost are the same, whether 
the current is of large amperage at low 
voltage or of small amperage at high 
voltage. The three-wire method, used 
on the Edison system, has a middle or 
‘*neutral” third wire, like a raceway at 
ground level, above which is a set of 
upper water-wheels supplied from a pipe 
(the positive wire) ten feet above, and be- 
low is another set through which water 
falls to a pipe (the negative wire) ten feet 
below level. 

‘**Low-tension ” circuits are usually at 
100 to 120 volts for two-wire, or 200 to 240 
for three-wire systems, and such current 
is harmless. ‘Trolley circuits are almost 
uniformly at 500 volts, which usually will 
kill an animal, especially an iron-shod 
horse, but not a man. ‘‘ High- tension” 
circuits are commonly at or above 2000 
volts, a current usually fatal to human 
life. For series are-lights, circuits of 5000 
volts or more are in commercial use; 
and for long-distance transmission, 10,000 
volts, which are absolutely fatal. In 
vacuum-tube lighting Tesla thinks he has 
reached a million volts, and this current 
he has passed through his body without 
harm. At such extremely high voltage 
the quantity of current employed is so 
infinitesimal that it has no serious effect; 
it is also possible that the human tissues 
are not affected beyond a certain range, 
as the human eye is not affected by light 
beyond the range of the violet waves. 


Electric current is supplied in our great 
cities chiefly from ‘‘ central stations,” the 
greater number of them employing the 
Edison low-tension system, using contin- 
uous current, or the Westinghouse high- 
tension system, utilizing alternating cur- 
rent, for house service; or the Brush or 
Thomson-Houston series are system, ap- 
plying high tension for street -lighting. 
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There are probably 2500 to 3000 central 
stations in the United States, besides 
many thousand ‘isolated plants” in pri 
vate buildings; but no adequate statistics 
exist, the census of 1890 failing to obtain 
figures in this most important develop- 
ment of its decade except for New York 
State, the District of Columbia, and St 
Louis. New York has the largest indi- 
vidual electric-lighting company in the 
world, the New York Edison Company 
supplying from its six stations on its low- 
tension system over 240,000 incandescent 
lamps, 3000 are lamps, and 15,000 horse 
power in motor service; and also several 
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high-tension electric supply companies 
the United (Westinghouse), Manhattan, 
Mount Morris, and others—aggregating 
about 140,000 incandescent and 6000 are 
lamps more. The most important cen 
tral stations in the country for lighting 
service are those of the Edison compa 
nies in New York, Chicago, and Boston, 
and of the United (Westinghouse) com 
pany in New York, an excellent example 
of the latest high-tension developmeut. 
Their general plan is that of an. oper 
ating-room with ‘*direct-driven” units 
a steam-engine with dynamos on tlie 
engine shaft instead of attached by belt 
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ing, now an almost obsolete practice 
with boiler-rooms adjacent; but to this 
‘* horizontal” type several of the larger 
Edison stations are exceptions, the high 
value of land in the centre of their dis- 
tricts causing them to be built of ‘* ver- 
tical” type, with their boiler-rooms high 
in air. The Edison station on Duane 
Street, New York, is a building 200 by 74 
feet and 140 feet high, of an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 28,000 horse- power, or the equiv- 
alent of nearly 300,000 lamps burning at 
one time, A hundred feet above street- 
level are huge coal-bunkers, holding 2000 
tons of coal, as a storage supply in case 
of miners’ strikes or snow blockades. On 
the ground-floor is the great operating- 
room, i which are the generating units, 
ranging from 600 to 2500 horse - power 
each. The newest of these are 2500 horse- 
power, four-cylinder engines, huge ma- 
chines working almost without noise, 
carrying at the ends of the shaft a pair of 
800 kilowatt multipolar dynamos. Me- 
chanical progress in electricity is strik- 
ingly shown by the fact that one of these 
units, occupying in floor space less than 
half the old Pearl Street station in which 
Mr. Edison did his early work, has a ca- 
pacity double that of the old station, and 
can be operated with a fourth the number 
of men. 

The ‘‘regulation ’ of the dynamos is 
done at the regulating platform, often 
called the switchboard, which is the brain 
of the electric station. To this is brought 
the current from all the dynamos, and 
from it the current goes out upon all the 
circuits. 

The supply of current from the dyna- 
mos is regulated almost automatically by 
the demand from the outside. As the de- 
mand increases, the voltage lowers; but 
before this is perceptible the regulating 
attendant, watching the volt-meter of the 
‘standard feeder,” raises the handles of 
the dynamo-regulators, gives the dynamos 
stronger fields, and thus calls upon them 
for more work. When the capacity of 
the units in operation is nearly attained, 
he rings a signal-bell, and the dynamoz-at- 
tendants make ready to connect another 
unit, which is ‘‘ turning over” in readi- 
ness. Thus the amount of coal burned 
and steam used is kept in close proportion 
to the amount of current demanded. 

On the Edison system all current is fed 
into a general net-work of conductors in 
the streets; on the high-tension systems 


there is a separate circuit for each series 
of are-lamps or converters, requiring reg- 
ulation of each circuit separately. In 
New York city there are six hundred 
miles of Edison conductors contained in 
two hundred miles of iron tubes, and 
nearly as many miles of high-tension ca- 
bles. These subways extend from the Bat- 
tery to the Central Park, and on the east 
side as far north as the Harlem River. 

In most streets the consumer may have 
the choice of low-tension or high-tension 
service, either being introduced into his 
cellar at the expense of the supplying 
company. The low-tension service ends 
at a service end box and a ‘“‘ cut-out,” at 
which the current can be turned off the 
house at will; the high-tension service 
primary conductor ends at the ‘‘ trans- 
former,” from which the secondary cir- 
cuits at lowered voltage extend into the 
house. 

When electricity came to be sold, it 
was necessary to measure it commercial- 
ly. To this task Edison set himself in the 
course of his development of that remark- 
able series of inventions which gave to 
the world a perfected lighting system. 
Electricity can be measured by the work 
it does, either chemically or mechanical- 
ly. Edison’s chemical meter depends on 
the simple fact that one ampere of elec- 
tricity will deposit from sulphate of zine 
under standard conditions a_ definite 
weight of metal. This type of meter is, 
in fact, a small electro- plating battery, 
through which a certain proportion of the 
current used is carried —the proportion 
being accurately determined by the rel- 
ative size of the meter wires and the 
shunts—with the result that one of the 
two plates is decreased and the other 
increased in weight, according to the 
amount of current consumed within the 
house. This meter does not give a visi- 
ble record, which is an advantage of the 
mechanical meters. Of these there are 
many varieties, those most in use in 
this country being the Thomson-Houston 
watt- meter and the Westinghouse or 
Schallenberg ampere-meter, both of which 
are small motors, driven faster or slower 
as the demand for current is greater or less, 
and communicating their action to a train 
of wheels with dials like those of the gas- 
meter, so that they may be verified by 
burning a given number of lamps for an 
hour and comparing the dials at the be- 
ginning and end of the time. The meter 
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record is taken usually 
once a month, by the 
supply companies, and 
bills are based upon these 
records with as much cer- 
tainty as though electri 
city were a visible thing. 


The ‘‘ wiring” of a 
house, once done exclu- 
sively or chiefly by the 
electricity - supply com- 
panies, is now the busi 
ness of independent wir- 
ing contractors, of whom 
there are over 200 firms 
in New York alone, and 
thousands throughout 
thecountry. The cost of 
‘‘house wiring,” partic- 
ularly in houses already 
built, has been one of the 
chief obstacles to the gen- 
eral use of electric light; 
but the ingenuity and 
dexterity with which an 
old house can be wired 
by inserting conduit 
tubes or “ fishing” wires 
behind walls is surpris- 
ing. The best practice 
in new work is the sys- 
tem of interior conduits, 
which can be placed 


within or along the DYNAMO CONTROL PLATFORM, EDISON STATION, NEW YORK. 


walls of a building as it 

is built, so that wires can 

afterward be drawn through as needed. 
From the meter the house wires are car- 
ried by ‘‘risers” up to the several floors. 
The risers terminate in ‘‘cut-out boxes,” 
whence mains run horizontally to supply 
the several rooms-on any floor. These 
are again divided by smaller cut-out boxes 
into branches, supplying individual cir- 
cuits, usually of from one to ten lights 
each. The light may be turned on and 
off at each lamp by key-sockets, in which 
the lamp-bulbs are placed, or for each cir- 
cuit by a switch placed anywhere on the 
sircuit, so that contact may be made or 
broken at will. Thus the lighting of an 
entire room may be turned on or off by 
a switch inside or outside the door, or, 
by an ingenious device within the switch, 
parts of a chandelier or divisions of light- 
ing in a room may be turned on success- 
ively or alternately. A lock-switch used 
for hotels cuts off all the current from a 
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room when the key is turned from the 
outside,and ingenious closet-switches turn 
the light on toilet-rooms when the door 
is closed from within, or on store-rooms 
when opened from without. The lamps 
in a vestibule or in a hallway may be so 
arranged that the light may be turned off . 
from abovestairs; and by carrying all 
the circuits to any desired part of the 
house, or by carrying a special wire from 
that place to a master-switch elsewhere, 
a householder may even control the light- 
ing of his entire house from his bedside. 
On some systems arc-lighting can be sup- 
plied from the same wires that furnish 
incandescent lighting. On the Edison 
system not only is this the practice, but 
power for fans, elevators, organs, sewing- 
machines, and other household machin- 
ery, and current for heating and for 
cooking, may be obtained from the same 
circuits, and the other systems are mak- 
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ing rapid strides towards this same con- 
summation. The varied uses of the elec- 
tric current and its convenience of control 
are chief advantages. Its cost is still, how- 
ever, greater than gas for ordinary house- 
hold use, the price in cities generally being, 
for small consumption, from one-fourth 
to three-fourths cent per 16 candle-power 
lamp-hour. But the increased cheapness 
in its cost of generation and distribution 
in large quantities makes it possible to ri- 
val gas when used for lighting on large 
installations, and to rival steam when used 
for power for minor and even large ma- 
chinery, the price then ranging as low as 
four-tenths cent per lamp-hour and five 
cents per horse-power hour. 


Electric lighting, heating, and cooking 
may be illustrated in a very simple way. 
If you put a poker in a hot fire, the heat- 
motion of the fire will start the iron 
particles into heat-motion and make the 
poker hot. At first it remains black, al- 
though even then it gives out heat; pres- 
ently, in a very hot fire, it becomes white- 
hot, and gives off so much light as well 
as heat that you can read by it in the 
dark; if it gets still hotter it will melt. 
But if the poker is a hollow tube and 
has water in it, the heat will be con- 
ducted through the iron into the water 
and the water will boil. Or, if the 
hollow iron is connected with other 
pipe and water passed through, the heat 
will be carried off by the water flowing 
through without its boiling; and if the 
tube is removed from the fire, instead of 
being white-hot it is only warm. Now 
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when electricity flows through a_ suffi- 
ciently large wire, the current is con- 
ducted away without heating. When it 
flows into a wire too small, the current 
heats the wire, and unless the heat is car- 
ried off by radiation, the wire melts. If 
carbon is used instead of wire, it becomes 
white-hot, and we have the electric light. 
In one case the heating is external, from 
the fire without; in the other it is inter- 
nal, from the current within—and this is 
a chief difference. 

Electric heating is the simplest thing in 
the world, and when electricity becomes 
cheap enough, all of us whocan get it will 
do our cooking and warming by it. If an 
overcharge of electricity is passed through 
a wire, the electric force is converted into 
heat force, as above stated, and the wire 
becomes hot. If no provision is made for 
carrying off the heat, the wire melts, but 
by embedding the wire in an enamel of 
such a kind that it expands just about as 
the wire does, and so does not crack, the 
electricity is confined to the wire, but the 
heat is carried off through the enamel. 
If this wire is wound round and round 
a teakettle, or coiled underneath it, pro- 
tected by such enamel, the heat is con- 
veyed througl: the kettle to the water and 
the water boils, just as if the heat came 
to it from glowing coals in a stove. If it 
is coiled around an oven, the air within 
becomes hot, and roasts or bakes. If it is 
strung across like a gridiron, the hot 
strips will broil; if it is coiled within a 
‘* flat-iron,” that becomes hot enough to 
iron with. If it is woven in with asbes- 
tos fibre, it makes an electric blanket or 
bed-warmer. If it is arranged 
in radiating plates, electric 
foot-warmers, or, in large sizes, 
room-warmers, heat us up. A 
spiral of such wire properly ar- 
ranged can be put in any vessel, 
and will heat water for shaving 
or other purposes. If a very 
large volume of current is sent 
through two bits of metal 
pressed together, the electric 
current passes from one to the 
other, making the joined metal 
intensely hot, so that the two 
parts weld together more firm- 
ly than a blacksmith can weld 
two pieces of metal by the heat 
of his fire and his hammer. 
These are but a few of the ap- 
plications of electric heating, 
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which in the future will become in- 
numerable. 

The electric light is, in fact, only 
electric heating at a high pitch. It 
began, historically, with the are-lamp. 
Years ago the strongest artificial light 
was made by heating a pencil of lime 
white-hot in the intense heat of an 
oxyhydrogen flame. Sir Humphry 
Davy, about 1808, connected two rods 
of carbon with the two poles of an 
enormous battery, and on bringing 
them together produced an arch or 
are of light more intense than the 
glow of a lime-light. The first prac- 
tical application of the electric are 
light was made for use at sea: Far- 
aday arranged such a light for the 
South Foreland Light-house, Decem 
ber 8, 1858; the French Atlantic liner 
Lafayette, a few years later, was pro- 
vided with an are-light for use in fog; 
and the construction of the docks at 
Cherbourg was done by help of the 
electric are. The chief practical dif- 
ficulty was in keeping the carbon 
points in proper proximity as the 
carbon burned away—first solved in 
Jablochkoff’s electric candle by pla- 
cing two pencils of carbon upright 
side by side with plaster of Paris be- 
tween. An arc was started between 
the tips of the two carbons, and as 
these burned away the plaster of Paris 
was also dissipated and the are main- 
tained itself until both carbons were 
burned away. These candles were 
used largely in London, but they lasted 
only a few hours and were otherwise un- 
satisfactory. The arc-lamp as now used 
is largely the development of the Amer- 
ican inventor Brush. 

In the modern arc-lamp the two rods 
of carbon are brought near together end 
to end. The current leaps across, mak- 
ing the ends of both carbons intensely 
hot, so that some particles are given off 
and bridge from one pole to the other. 
The carbons are kept at the right dis- 
tance by a ratchet or band or other de- 
vice, which is operated every time that the 
carbons burn low by a magnet through 
which the electricity is shunted when the 
current through the carbons is thus check- 
ed. When the magnet thus gets the cur- 
rent its armature starts the mechanism 
which brings the carbon points one de- 
gree nearer each other, whereupon the 
current again goes freely through the are. 
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There was yet to be developed a smaller 
light, which could take the place of the 
gas-light for household uses. Many in- 
ventors set to work at this problem. Most 
of them, beginning with Dr. J. W. Draper 
about 1847, and including Edison himself 
at the start, first met the difficulty by 
passing current into and through a bit of 
fine platinum wire which was heated to a 
white heat and thus gave out light. This 
was but a false trail. 

The ‘incandescent light” of to-day is 
really a development of the gas-light. 
When illuminating gas, which is a hydro- 
carbon, burns, the hydrogen and part of 
the carbon combine as fuel with the oxy- 
gen of the air to make great heat, in 
which the other particles of carbon be- 
come white-hot, and thus give out light. 
All the carbon thus passes into the room, 
either as carbonic acid gas or as soot, rob- 
bing the air of its oxygen, vitiating it, and 
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and our lungs a 
coating of soot. 
The “filament” of 
an incandescent 
lamp is a continu- 
ous loop of carbon, 
made white-hot by 
the volume of elec- 
trie current pass- 


p giving our walls 
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mm so that there is no 
oxygen at hand to 
burn it intocarbon- 
ic acid gas. After 
several hundred 
hours of rapid vi- 
bration, however, 
particles of carbon 
are shaken off as 
soot and blacken 
the inside of the 
glass bulb,reducing 
the filament till it 
is so thin that it 
breaks. This is the 
end of the lamp’s 
‘life,’ and a new 
lamp must be fitted into the socket. Sev- 
eral inventors had experimented with 
various materials in place of the platinum 
wire, including carbon; but the thin fila- 
ment-of carbon burned so quickly in the 
free air that it was not until Edison, in 
1878-9, made a combination of a thin 
carbon filament with a practicable vacu- 
um that the problem was really solved. 
As perfected by Mr. Edison under his 
patent of December, 1879, the incandes- 
cent lamp consists of a filament of car- 
bon, attenuated to give high resistance, 
enclosed in a receiver made entirely of 
glass, from which the air is exhausted, 
the conductors being sealed through the 
glass and connected with the filament. 
Edison searched the world over for mate- 
rials for this filament, and hit upon bam- 
boo, which was imported as dunnage from 
the East, evenly cut into fine splinters, 
and then carbonized. To produce this 
lamp the Edison Lamp-Factory was estab- 
lished at Harrison, New Jersey, now em- 
ploying several hundred girls and men, 
and turning out over six million lamps 
per year—the largest product in the world. 
Of late years ‘‘squirted” filament has 
taken the place of bamboo. Cotton, or 
other pure cellulose, is digested, much as 
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the human stomach digests food, into a 
brown fluid not unlike thin molasses, 
which, when squirted under pressure 
through a finely cut steel die or tube, is 
deposited as a continuous spiral in a ves- 
sel of alcohol slowly revolved below. 
The alcohol washes out the acid, and the 
white thread which is left, cut into strips, 
is packed in a crucible, subjected to in- 
tense heat, and charred into black carbon 
filaments. These are mounted with car- 
bon paste upon platinum terminals which 
have already been securely fastened into 
the tiny stopper of glass. Meantime the 
glass bulbs have been made in the glass- 
factories, and into these the glass stoppers 
are hermetically sealed. At the end of 
the bulb there is left an open tube of glass. 
In the vacuum-room the lamps are hung 
by the conductors to electrical connec- 
tions, and the open tube is connected to a 
large glass tube through which is drop- 
ping a stream of mercury from the mer- 
curial air-pumps. This mereury sucks 
the air out from the bulb, and when the 
air is practically exhausted, the current 
is turned on to show whether the vacuum 
is good, and to drive any air out from the 
carbon way. The bulb is sealed. Each 
lamp is now put in turn into a photome- 
ter, where one girl adjusts the lamp to the 
photometric standard, while another reads 
off and marks the voltage. Recently an 
Italian method for producing a vacuum 
by chemical means has replaced, in great 
measure, the mercury pump. Tle variety 
of lamps made at the Edison Lamp-W orks 
is extraordinary, at least a thousand kinds 
being produced, ranging in illuminating 
power from 4 candle-power for miniature 
decorative lighting, to above 100 candle- 
power. 

The “‘light of the future,” according to 
many electric prophets, will be of still 
another sort—instead of the concentrated 
intensity of incandescent carbon, the dif- 
fused glow of vacuum tubes, or heatless 
flame. Geissler of Bonn, who devised the 
first mercury air-pump, ob- 
tained from _ fluorescent 
glass tubes, in which by his 
air-pump he had rarefied the 
air or had vaporized solu- 
tions, on passing through 
them an electric spark, a 
faint light of lovely color, 
varying with the kind of va- 
por, now known as *‘ Geissler 
tube” effects. Crookes of ““Si°™™* 
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London, made _ tubes 
of a high vacuum— 
less than one mill- 
ionth of atmospheric 
pressure—and obtain- 
ed in these ‘* Crookes 
tubes” such remark- 
able phosphorescent 
effects as led him to 
believe that he had 
discovered a ‘‘ fourth 
state of matter,’ more 
rarefied than gas. 
Tesla, an inventor of 
daring imaginative 
genius, a graduate 
from Edison’s work- 
shop, went a step fur- 
ther by obtaining from 
current of extremely 
high frequency or 
quick oscillation, and 
also of extremely high 
tension, an intense 
electro-magnetic field 
—that is, by ‘‘electri- 
fying’ surfaces or ter- 
minals from this cur- 
rent, so that in the 
space between there 
was intense electric 
‘*stress ’—he was able, 
by merely placing an 
exhausted lamp-bulb witlin this field, to 
produce a glow inside the bulb without 
use of conducting wires, and even to 
show luminous discharges froin his own 
person at the finger-tips, like the ‘St. 
Elmo’s fire” observed at the mast-head 
of vessels during electric storms. These 
experiments led him to the development 
of his mechanical oscillator-——a small 
piston vibrating with extreme rapidity 
within a stroke of an inch, which actuates 
at high frequency an electro- magnetic 
generator—and his electric oscillator, not 
yet in commercial application, but from 
which great results are hoped. Pupin, 
at Columbia University, has produced 
similar luminous effects, using his har- 
monic system of condensers, by help of 
which he expects to render ocean teleph- 
ony practicable. Macfarlane Moore, while 
working upon an incandescent lamp in 
which the light, as in the gas-burner, 
may be turned low, with proportionate 
saving of current, found that the oscil- 
lating device which he had invented for 
the purpose, a thin strip of steel making 
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and breaking contact within a vacuum 
bulb when actuated by low-tension cur- 
rent, produced a like effect in vacuum 
tubes, and he has been able to light a 
room with a pervading glow so that read- 
ing is possible in any part of it. Edison, 
by coating the inner surface of a glass 
bulb with a fluorescent material, has de- 
veloped a still stronger light, with a con- 
sumption of current less than one-third 
that of the incandescent lamp. 

Tesla, the pioneer in this field, is expect- 
ing, in turn, to make his glow-light of a 
brilliancy corresponding rather with the 
are than with the incandescent lamp, and 
the present year is thus witnessing a race 
between the greatest among American 
inventors as to which shall first reach 
the goal. Any of these systems may, it 
is probable, in their practical develop- 
ment, be adapted as house devices, ob- 
taining their actuating current from the 
present distributing and generating sys- 
tems, and making electricity at last a rival 
with gas in cheapness as well as in com- 
fort and convenience. 
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If electricity, produced first by friction 
from influence machines, next by chem- 
ical action from galvanic batteries, and 
now by mechanical action from steam- 
dynamos, could be produced by heat from 
the direct combustion of coal, it would be 
vastly cheapened. In 182i, Siebeck of 
Berlin made the first thermo- electric 
‘pile by soldering together at their ends 
bars of two dissimilar metals, one of bis- 
muth and one of copper; when heat was 
applied to the junction an electric current 
was produced. Later inventors, among 
them Edison himself, have devised vari- 
ous pyro-electric and thermo-electric gen- 
erators, producing electricity directly from 
fire or heat. but they have been labora- 
tory and not commercial successes. The 
latest device proposed is that patented in 
1896 by Professor Jaques of Boston, in 
which a block of carbon is hung in a bath 
of liquid caustic soda. By applying ex- 
ternal heat to the metallic vessel in which 
the carbon and the liquid are contained, 
current is produced by the slow combus 
tion of the carbon bloek, in a circuit of 
which one pole is connected with the car- 
bon block and the other with the metal 
vessel. It is not yet known whiether this 
novel device will produce commercial 
quantities of current at low cost—the 
ideal toward which many inventors are 
working. 


Next to cheap production, cheap stor- 
age is a chief aim in the supply of elec- 
tricity. Without this,eurrent can be used 
only at the instant it is generated, and an 
electric ‘* plant’ must lie idle or be little 
used much of the time. In this respect 
gas has had the advantage over electri- 
city. 

Gas, like other things, can be stored. 
Light and electricity cannot be stored, be- 
cause they are not things, but modes of 
motion. Yet ‘‘luminous paint” (a sul- 
phide of barium) gives out at night the 
light which it seems to have absorbed 
during the day, and the electric storage 
battery, or ‘* accumulator.” gives out elec- 
tricity. In the storage battery there is 
no electricity, any more than there is heat 
in a bin full of coal. The storage battery 
is a bin of electric fuel. Just as coal when 
it oxidizes, or burns, produces a motion of 
molecules making heat waves, so a cer- 
tain compound of lead—the dioxide—as it 
gives off its oxygen, does so with motions 
which produce electric current. Planté, 
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a French electrician, made the practical 
application in 1859. He put two plates 
into a glass jar filled with water and sul- 
phurie acid, connecting eaci: to one pole 
of a primary battery; and by charging 
and discharging these plates many hun- 
dreds of times in reverse order, he obtain- 
ed in one plate lead dioxide, and in the 
other spongy lead, and found that when 
the circuit was completed electricity was 
given off, and both plates became an oxide 
of lead. But this preparation took some 
months. 

Faure shortened the time by applying 
a paste made of lead oxide and sulphuric 
acid. The storage battery of to-day, 
developed on these lines, consists of 
cells, each of which contains so many 
negative and so many positive plates, ac 
cording to the quantity of current re 
quired, in a bath of dilute sulphurie acid. 
Each plate is a flat slab with a structure 
of lead, upon or within which is placed 
the ‘‘active material.” In one of the 
most recent kinds of battery, lozenges are 
originally made of chloride of lead, around 
which molten lead is poured; by chemical 
treatment the chlorine is driven out, and 
the lozenge becomes the usual ‘active 
material.” This is known as the chloride 
battery. The plates must be ‘‘ burned” 
together—counected one with the other 
by conductors which are melted or weld- 
ed to the plate and to the general con- 
ductor. Nature limits the product of 
these plates to about two volts each, so 
that to obtain a hundred volts fifty cells 
are usually placed in series. As the 
pressure in each cell lowers with its use, 
a number of other ‘* regulating” cells are 
included in the battery, with connections 
so made that a fresh cell can be added in 
series as the pressure gets low. A storage 
battery occupying 1000 square feet in a 
room ten feet high would provide four 
times as much light as a gasometer of 
the same size, and the reason why electric 
storage batteries are not more used is their 
high original cost, their tendency to de- 
terioration, and the loss in the transfor- 
mation of energy, amounting usually to 
25 or more per cent. Within the past 
few years the great improvements in 
such batteries have led to their use 
again for street cars and like purposes, 
and the newer storage battery will proba- 
bly be an important element in electric 
development. 
Half a century ago, as has been seen, 
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many applications of 
galvanic current were 
made for motor-pow- 
er; but here again 
zine or its equivalent 
proved too costly a 
fuel, so that not until 
after the happy acci- 
dent of Gramme’s dis- 
covery, at Vienna, in 
1873, that a dynamo re- 
versed became a motor, 
did the full possibilities 
of electricity in motor 
applications become ev- 
ident. To-day 15,000 
horse-power is supplied 
by a single company 
alone, in New York, to 
motors of all sizes, 
from one-twelfth of a 
horse - power, for tiny 
ventilating fans, to 50 
horse-power and more, 
by which daily news- 
papers are printed and 
large factories run. 
Almost any form of 
dynamo can be ** mo 
tored”’ by passing 
through its conduct- 
ors electric current 
externally generated, 
but special apparatus 
has been devised in 
great variety to meet 
the several require- 
ments of factory and 
other work. The most 
modern factories have 
discarded shafts and 
belting, and obtain all 
their power through 
simple wires, led here 
and there to individual motors, coupled di- 
rectly to the several machines. The con- 
tinuous current gives continuous rotary 
motion, as a belt would do mechanically ; 
and for years only continuous-current 
motors were in use. The alternating cur- 
rent gives a push-and-pull effect, like a 
one-crank engine, which cannot be start- 
ed unless the crank is in the right place. 
To obviate this, two-phase, three-phase, 
and multi-phase systems were devised, 
using additional wires to convey cur- 
rent in which the phase or pull lagged 
behind in the eyele, corresponding to a 
two-crank or a three-crank engine. On 
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these principles alternating - current mo- 
tors have been developed and are coming 
into use. By shunting part of the cur- 
rent through a condenser a similar lag 
may be produced on a single-phase cir- 
cuit, and single-phase motors are also in 
course of successful development. 

Cazal, a Frencli engineer, proposed to 
utilize water-power, by electric transmis- 
sion, for operating railways, so long ago 
as 1864. For some years Europe has been 
utilizing its water-power to turn dyna- 
mos, produce electric current, and trans- 
mit this where it is needed; Rome has 
been lighted partly from the falls at Tiv- 
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oli, and at the Frankfort Electrical Exhi- 
bition of 1891 current was delivered from 
the falls of the Neckar at Lauffen, a hun- 
dred miles away. In California especial- 
ly many long-distance installations have 
been successfully made; and at last, after 
years of preparation, Niagara itself is lfar- 
nessed for the service of man. Just above 
the falls huge pits have been dug 140 feet 
deep, at the bottom of which are huge 
turbine water- wheels, fed through up- 
right ‘‘ penstocks,” which convey to them 
the full power of the 140-foot fall; from 
the bottom a capacious tunnel a mile long 
carries off the water to a point below the 
falls. The shaft or axle of these turbine 
wheels is carried straight up to the top of 
the pit, and here, in the power-house, are 
enormous alternating-current dynamos, 
horizontal, of 5000 horse-power each, giv- 
ing a current of 2000 volts. This cur- 
rent will supply the city of Buffalo with 
light, will doubtless supply trolley or 
other propulsion for boats along the Erie 
Canal, and will be carried as far afield 
as can be economically done, “stepping 
up” to a voltage of 20,000 volts for trans- 
mission, and ‘“‘stepping down” at the 
points of use to ordinary pressures. At 
the Electrical Exposition in New York 


in May, 1896, sufficient power was 
brought from Niagara over telegraph 
circuits to run a tiny motor, which 
actuated the model there exhibited of 
the Niagara plant; but it is scarcely 
to be expected that current can be 
brought as far as New York to com 
mercial advantage. It is not improb- 
able, however, that New York may be 
ultimately supplied, through its pres- 
ent distributing systems, by current 
generated from the water-power of 
New Jersey or the culm heaps of 
Pennsylvania. 

The chief application of electric 
power has been in the trolley lines, 
which now literally overrun the land. 
In 1879 Dr. Werner Siemens construct- 
ed an electric railway for the Indus- 
trial Exhibition in Berlin, and Edison 
ran an electric locomotive in 1880 
about his works at Menlo Park. Edi- 
son used the rails to transmit and re- 
turn current. Dr. Finney of Pitts- 
burg devised the plan of an overhead 
wire, with a contact truck or trolley 
running on the wire, and an exper- 
imental car was run in Allegheny 
City in 1882. One car was operated 

from an underground conductor in Cleve- 
land in 1884. The first electric street rail- 
way in America was put in operation in 
Baltimore in 1885—using a third insu- 
lated rail for the supply of current. In 
the next ten years the development was 
marvellous—the overhead ‘‘ trolley” af- 
fording a cheap, however unsightly, 
method of construction. The trolley 
(from troll, to roll) is a simple device 
adapted from mining conveyors, by 
which a tiny wheel rolls over a wire, fol- 
lowing a car attached to it by a flexible 
cord, or, as is more usual, rolls under- 
neath, pressed in contact with the wire 
by a pole balanced on the top of a car by 
a weight at its lower end, the pole carry- 
ing a conducting wire. From this con- 
ductor the current is brought through the 
car—incidentally supplying lamps for il- 
lumination—to motors placed underneath 
the car and connected by gearing with 
the axles of the wheels. Car motors 
must be built to withstand great starting 
strain, and tightly encased to prevent 
damage from water or by other accident. 
From the motor the current passes usu- 
ally to the ordinary rail, which forms the 
return part of the circuit, The overhead 
trolley must give way, within cities, to 
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underground systems, of which several 
types are already in operation. An un- 
derground system developed by the Sie- 
mens firm was in operation in Buda-Pesth 
in 1892; and in parts of New York and 
other cities such systems are in successful 
use. The conductor in this case is insu- 
lated in a conduit below the street-level, 
so arranged as to be protected from wa- 
ter, and reached by a trolley or brush 
suspended from the car by a rod passing 
through a slot, like the grip in cable rail- 
ways. But the advantages of botli sys- 
tems can be combined by switching the 
motor connection from the underground 
to the overhead conductor, as is done 
easily and instantly in Washington, D.C., 
on one electric line, as the cars pass the 
city boundary. On any of these plans 
the speed of the car is easily controlled 
by the rheostat at the front—a metal 
can containing coils of iron wire, which 
can be successively thrown into circuit 
by turning the handle, with the effect of 
increasing the resistance in the field- 
wires, lowering the strength of the field, 
and thus lessening the power and speed 
of the car; by reversing the direction of 
the current, as is simply done, the axle 
can be stopped and reversed, and the most 
efficient brake possible applied. On all 
these systems power is supplied from 
**power-houses” at central points, 
through feeders extending miles in 

all directions and connecting with 
the main wires at the feeder-ends or 

at intermediate points. 

The application of electricity to 
long-distance traffic is yet in its in- 
fancy. Railroad trains are lighted 
from storage batteries in each car or 
near the engine; or, as on some roads, 
from a dynamo in. the baggage-car, 
supplied with power from the engine; 
or, as on others, from portable central 
stations, occupying their own cars. 
Trolley locomotives are in use in 
Baltimore for hauling trains through 
the great tunnel; and the Heilmann 
locomotive, designed in France, is 
a complete central station on wheels. 
The future has yet to see the high- 
speed electric roads, such as that 
projected between Chicago and St. 
Louis, with its proposed speed of 100 
to 150 miles an hour—tleoretically 
possible, however practically incon- 
venient. Another system of electric 
locomotion, attempted in New York 


years ago on the Fourth Avenue line with 
the Julien storage batteries, and recently 
renewed with chloride batteries, is the pla- 
cing of storage cells under the seats of a 
ear, from which current may be supplied 
to ordinary motors. With the improve- 
ment in storage batteries such cars are 
likely tocome into general use; and horse- 
less carriages, very easy to control, and 
electric launches, on this principle, are al- 
ready coming into vogue where there are 
central-station systems supplying contin- 
uous current for charging such batteries. 


The electric inventions for sending 
messages afar, which, in the words of 
Morse, make ‘‘one neighborhood of the 
whole country,” and indeed of tlie whole 
world, the prophecy of the last century, 
are tlie achievement of this. Thus, before 
1837, commonly reputed the birth-year of 
the telegraph, a score of investigators had 
developed schemes, some of them still in 
practical use, comprising the germs of 
nearly all of the methods of to-day. The 
whole world had been at work on the 
problem for nearly a century. 

It was in 1887 that Morse in America 
entered his caveat, Cooke and Wheatstone 
in England developed their first telegraph, 
and Steinheil operated his method in Mu- 
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nich. Steinheil had devised a dot-and- 
dash alphabet, using the fewest signs for 
the most frequent letters, which he printed 
by needles on a ribbon of paper at the rate 
of six words per minute; in attempting, 
at Gauss’s suggestion, to use railway rails 
as conductors, he found that he could use 
the earth for the return part of the cir- 
cuit. Wheatstone, a distinguished scien- 
tist, had lectured on the Ampére-Schilling 
projects; Cooke, an Indian army officer 
on furlough, had seen some laboratory 
demonstrations at Heidelberg; and each 
had planned a working telegraph. Re- 
ferred by Faraday to Wheatstone, Cooke, 
on profit bent, proposed a_ partnership, 
and the result was the joint patent for 
the needle telegraph. This was first 
tried, using five wires, with a sixth for re- 
turn, and having an alarm-bell worked 
by a ‘‘relay,” July 25, 1837, over a mile 
and a half railway line between Euston 
Station and Camden Town, London. 

In America, Professor Henry, in 1831, 
had developed the germ of the Morse tel- 
egraph, in making and breaking a mag- 
neto-electric circuit, but he stopped short 
of the application. Morse, a noted paint- 
er, during a voyage from Europe on the 
Sully in 1832, was told by Dr. Jackson 
of Boston about Faraday’s experiments; 
he became possessed with the thought of 
an electric telegraph, and before reaching 
port filled a note-book with drawings of 
various plans. He set to work at once 
in New York, and when appointed pro- 
fessor of art in the university on Wash- 
ington Square, developed in his studio 
there a rude apparatus, over which, it is 
said, he telegraphed to himself the trium- 
phant word ‘‘ Eureka.” In September, 
1837, Alfred Vail, a young student, came 
to his aid as Cooke came to Wheatstone’s, 
Judge Vail, his father, furnishing pecun- 
iary aid. An experimental line was com- 
pleted at Speedwell, New Jersey, over 
which the elder Vail sent as the first mes- 
sage, ‘‘A patient waiter is no loser.” The 
patent was issued June 20, 1840. But 
the fight was a hard one. At one time 
Morse was saved from starvation, after a 
day’s hunger, by ten dollars, paid by an art 
pupil,afterwards ‘‘ Porte Crayon”; and on 
the night when Congress passed his bill, 
March 3, 1843, he had but thirty-seven 
cents left in the world. The government 
line between Washington and Baltimore, 
started with copper wires covered with 
insulating material and sheathed with 
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lead, laid underground, but completed 
with wires placed on poles, was finished 
in 1844, and on May 24 Morse sent from 
the Capitol to Baltimore the first message, 
** What hath God wrought!” The Balti- 
more convention which nominated Polk 
for the Presidency named Silas Wright 
for Vice-President. Vail telegraphed this 
news to Morse, and the convention was 
astounded to receive in a few minutes 
Wright's declination. This made the new 
invention famous; but when the line was 
opened to the public, April 1, 1845, the 
receipts for the first four days were .a 
single cent--the rate fixed by the Post- 
master-General for four characters—and 
in the first week but a dollar. 

In the next ten years thirty or forty 
straggling companies developed, starting 
with the Magnetic Telegraph Company’s 
line between New York and Philadelphia, 
of which the first revenues were the ad- 
mission fees to see the telegraph instru- 
ment in the Broadway office. In 1856 
Mr. Hiram Sibley succeeded with his 
*‘cerazy scheme” for the Western Union 
—*‘ like collecting all the paupers in the 
State and arranging them into a union so 
as to make rich men of them,”’said one erit- 
ic--and at last, in 1862,carried through the 
overland line to the Pacific. Meantime 
Morse, who one moonlight night in 1842 
had dropped a wire from a rowboat in 
New York Harbor, and sent subaqueous 
signals between the Battery and Goy- 
ernor’s Island, and who in 1844 expressed 
his belief that ‘‘ telegraphic communica- 
tion may with certainty be established 
across the Atlantic Ocean,” had the satis- 
faction of seeing the first transatlantic 
cable carried through, at the initiative of 
Mr. F. M. Gisborne, by the pluck of his 
friend Cyrus W. Field, in 1858. This first 
cable worked for less than a month, and 
its apparent failure gave new life to a 
plan for a proposed trunk line to Europe 
by way of Bering Strait, of which ves- 
tiges remain to-day only in the *‘ telegraph 
trail” through the forests of British Co- 
lumbia. In 1866, after four failures, a 
successful cable was laid by the Great 
Yastern; and now there is a score of 
cables across the Atlantic, and many othi- 
ers connecting continents and islands 
the world over. As yet, however, the 
girdle has not been put fully around the 
earth, the gap across the Pacific Ocean 
having still to be filled. In May, 1896, a 
message dictated by Depew was sent by 












Chandler from the Electrical Exposition 
over circuits of 42,872 miles, vid Asia and 
Africa, and received by Edison in the op- 
posite gallery in fifty minutes—the delay 
being in various transfers. In the half- 
century the business has attained such as- 
tounding proportions that one company, 
the Western Union, representing a cap- 
italization of $100,000,000, reported last 
year 190,000 miles of lines with more than 
800,000 miles of wires, over which were 
sent, from 21,000 offices, 68,000,000 mes- 
sages, costing $16,000,000, or an average 
4 of twenty-three cents a message, and re- 

turning $22,000,000 receipts, or an average 
of thirty cents per message. 

The modern telegraph is a survival of 
the simplest. Morse had invented elabo- 
rate recording instruments, and was wroth 
at operators who read by the click. To- 
day the largest offices send by the simple 
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Morse key (really Ampere’s circuit-break- 
er), and read by sound. The essential 
elements of the telegraph are those util- 
ized by Professor Henry —a source of 
current (battery or dynamo), a circuit 
(usually a single wire with ground return), 
a sending instrument (usually a key or 
circuit-breaker), and a receiving instru- 
ment (usually a sounder). In ordinary 
‘‘open circuit ” telegrapliy the key, held 
back by a spring, is pressed by the finger 
against the other terminal of the wire to 
close the circuit and send current from 
the battery through the wire. At the far 
end the wire, coiled around iron, makes 
that iron a magnet when current is thus 
turned on, and an armature is attracted 
and gives a signal. In ‘“‘ closed circuit” 
telegraphy current is normally kept on, 
but is broken before sending signals. 
This provides for a ‘‘ way line,” on which 
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a number of stations can be called by any 
one station simply by opening the circuit, 

The cireuit of wire may be a few yards 
or hundreds of miles long, but the ac- 
tion isthe same. Ona long line the send- 
ing current will not be strong enough to 
work receiving instruments directly; this 
is accomplished by the *‘ relay,” or repeat- 
er, in which the line wire is coiled around 
an electro-magnet, attracting, when even 
the weakest current is sent over tle line, 
a delicate armature which makes and 
breaks contact on a local circuit. Each 
local circuit has its own battery, working 
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its own sounder, and thus any number of 
sounders in local offices may be set in 
motion from the line wire. 

In the electric house-bell, the ‘‘ push- 
button” at the door is a simple spring 
key, and belowstairs the little gong is 
rung by a hammer carried on the arma- 
ture, so connected in series with the mag- 
net that the recoil of the hammer makes 
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and breaks contact, and thus produces an 
oscillation from continuous current—the 
‘*trembler” device invented by Mirand 
in 1850. For room-calls, as in hotels, the 
push-button in each room has its own wire 
to a corresponding ‘‘drop” on the ‘‘an- 
nunciator” bearing the number of the 
room, which is released by the armature 
when the button is pressed; all the wires 
have a ‘‘common return,” on which an 
alarm-bell rings when connection is made 
from any room. In the *‘ teleseme ” this 
common return has on it also a dial 
spaced into more than a hundred seg- 
ments, corresponding to those on a dial 
in each room. Each segment is labelled, 
and by placing a pointer on the proper 
segment of the room dial, the annunci- 
ator dial shows that No. 99 wants ice- 
water, a sherry cobbler, two cigars, the 
hall-boy, the proprietor, a carriage, wak- 
ing at 5.45, or anything else that can be 
thought of within hotel possibilities. In 
place of a drop, each room is designated 
by a bright platinum button, chemically 
reddened by the current when its room 
makes a call, and brightened again when 
the call is answered, the answer ringing 
a bell in the room to show that the call is 
heard, and releasing the room pointer for 
another call. All this is accomplished 
with a room dial but a foot in diameter, 
and an annunciator board only three times 
as large for three hundred rooms. 

The printing telegraph was proposed 
by Vail as early as 1837, consisting of a 
type-wheel bearing the twenty-six letters, 
revolved by a spring controlled from the 
electric circuit, a ribbon of paper being 
pressed against the wheel by an indepen- 
dent clock movement. House patented a 
printing instrument in 1848, and Hughes 
his rapid printing receiver in 1855, both 
using a letter-wheel as receiver, and a key- 
board like that of a piano from which to 
transmit, though controlling the wheel by 
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different methods. These systems, at 
first generally adopted, ultimately gave 
vay to the simpler methods; but they 
survive in the modern autornatic ** tick- 
er,” which is a simple instrument, con- 
sisting of a wheel carrying type and 
a reel carrying paper, the type-wheel 
being rapidly revolved from the cir- 
cuit until the right letter is reached. 
when, from the same current, the type 
is pressed against the paper and the 
desired letter printed. These instru- 
ments may be worked from a central 
point for the duplication of the same 
message at many receiving - points. 
Another method has come into use, 
especially for press messages; tlie mes- 
sage to be sent is perforated on strips 
of paper, several of which can be pre- 
pared at once, and a sending instru- 
ment with transmitting devices corre- 
sponding to the perforations sends 
these messages literally at lightning 
speed. 

The great advance in telegraphy 
has been the sending of two messages 
in opposite directions along the same 
wire at the same time — ‘‘ duplex” 
telegraphy; the sending of two messages 
in the same direction along the same 
wire at the same time—‘“‘ diplex ” teleg- 
raphy; and the combination of these 
two into ‘‘quadruplex ” telegraphy. In 
‘‘duplex” telegraphy current is sup- 
plied to the wire by batteries at both 
ends of the line, and, by an ingenious 
device for dividing the sending current 
at both ends equally between the line and 
the earth, an operator at either end can 
affect the receiving instrument at the 
other end without affecting that at his 
own end, and vice versa. In “diplex” 
telegraphy the circuit is kept closed, so 
that current flows constantly through the 
wire; one receiving instrument does not 
act for a weak current, but does act when 
the current is strengthened; the other is 
a polarized instrument which acts when 
the direction of the current is positive, but 
not when it is negative. Thus if one 
sending operator works with strong and 
weak current alternately, and the other 
with positive and negative current alter- 
nately, two sets of signals may be sent 
in the same direction at the same time. 
These two methods are combined in quad- 
ruplex telegraply—as was done by Edi- 
son in 1874—so that four operators, two at 
each end, may be sending, and four opera- 
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tors receiving messages over the same 
wire at the same instant of time. By this 
oue invention, it is said that Edison in- 
creased the working value of the Western 
Union wires by $15,000,000. 

In the great operating-rooms in large 
cities, such as those of the Western Union 
or of the Postal Telegraph, this is the usual 
practice. Into the operating-room in the 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York, 
come scores of cables, including many 
hundreds of separate wires, which emerge 
from subways in the street into the ter- 
minal vault, and thence are carried up 
through the building to the operating- 
room in the twelfth story. Each wire 
is led to its proper terminal at the back of 
the long switchboard placed on one side 
of the room. On the face of this switch- 
board are plugs and cross-connections, by 
which any one wire may be connected 
with any operator’s desk in the room, or 
with any other outside line. The room 
is filled with small tables, each with place 
for eight operators, from young girls to 
gray-beard men. In a large office like 
this, each operator is assigned to a partic- 
ular wire, those at one end of the room 
connecting with local offices throughout 
New York city, those at the other with 
suburban or distant stations. Each table 
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A TELEPHONE ~ 


provides for two quadruplex wires. The 
receiving is chiefly by ear, the sound be- 
ing directed by a resonator close to the 
ear of the receiving operator; but mes 
sages are also received on the printing 
telegraph, or recorded by the dot-and-dash 
alphabet. Current is supplied from small 
dynamos in the basement,in place of the 
unwieldy batteries of yore. Pneumatic 
tubes are used to send the written mes- 
sages from the office to the operating-room 
for transmission, or from the operating- 
room to the office for distribution. Busy 
as it is, the work presents no confusion 
and but little noise, for a great telegraph 
office is one of the best examples of mod 
ern industrial organization. 

In ocean telegraphy the dissipation of 
current by induction is so great that more 





CENTRAL.” 


delicate methods of signalling are neces- 
sary. The Morse alphabet is therefore 
replaced by characteristic curves, and a 
message is sent over the cable by a series 
of rising and falling impulses, producing 
a curious wave-line at the receiving end. 
This is registered by the siphon-recorder 
of Sir William Thomson, in which a tiny 
tube, attracted or repelled by the current, 
makes a continuous wave-line of ink, or 
it is read by his mirror galvanometer, in 
which a spot of light, moved in the same 
way by the current, is made to give the 
characteristic curves to the watching eye. 
To send a message through an ocean ¢a- 
ble requires a given amount of electric 
charge, and if any break occurs in a ¢a- 
ble, its location can be reckoned, and a 
repair-ship sent to the exact spot, by com- 


























ELECTRICITY. 


paring the amount of charge needed for 
the shorter distance with the amount of 
charge necessary for the full circuit of 
cable. 

To telegraph without wire by induction 
is now the aim of inventors. Professor 
Morse in 1844 proposed the use of im- 
mersed plates on either side of a river for 
the transmission of signals by induction 
from one to the other. Edison’s ‘‘ grass- 
hopper” telegraph made it possible to tel- 
egraph from a moving train by sending 
signals from an instrument within the 
car to a metal wire or strip outside on 
the top, which induced a current and 
thus duplicated its signals on a line wire 
running alongside the train. Later ex- 
perimenters, as Preece, have gone far- 
ther and have telegraphed across rivers 
by running lines of wire parallel to each 
other on either side, and producing induc- 
tion effects from one wire to another, 
though miles apart. It is on this prin- 
ciple that a telegraph may be developed 
which will enable ships at sea and far 
apart to communicate with each other. 

The telegraph, as has been seen, com- 
municates afar (Greek, ride, tele, far) by 
signal, either in writing (Greek, ypagw, 
grapho, to write) or in sound (Greek, 
gwvn, phone, sound), according to the 
system used; and is really, therefore, tele- 
graph or tele-phone. The telephone, as 
we know it, communicates afar by the 
sound of one’s own voice, and is really a 
telautophone (Greek, airéc, autos, self), as 
Gray’s telautograph communicates by 
writing of one’s own hand. No one of 
these devices transfers sound or writing, 
but only electric impulses into which 
sound or writing is translated by the 
sending instrument, and which are con- 
verted by the receiving instrument back 
into sound or writing. The battery and 
the wire being provided, the several ap- 
plications depend upon the transmitting 
or receiving instruments. The telauto- 
graph employs two circuits, having at 
each end a cylinder on which a cord is 
coiled; at the sending end the pen or pen- 
cil is attached to both these cords by tiny 
rods, which, as the pen is moved in writ- 
ing, shorten one cord and lengthen the 
other. As the respective cylinders, actu- 
ated by spring coils, take up or let out 
their respective cords, the corresponding 
cylinders at the other end of the wires are 
made to duplicate this motion, and the 
receiving pen or pencil thus makes a du- 
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plicate of the actual handwriting. Vari- 
ous devices for telegraphing in fac-simile 
had previously been developed, by Edison 
and others, consisting usually in making 
and breaking contact as a metal stylus 
was passed over chemically prepared pa- 
per placed at the receiving end on grat- 
ings of wire, similar to apparatus at the 
sending end; but it was left to Professor 
Gray to develop an actual fac-simile by 
the most simple means. 

The telephone also is the result of many 
minds. The word is old. Wheatstone 
used it about 1820 for his device of a 
wooden rod which literally transmitted 
sound, and to a much greater distance 
than the *‘ lovers’ telegraph,” or vibrating 
string, which has long been a toy. Bour- 
seul of Paris suggested and experimented 
upon an electric telephone in 1854. Reiss, 
in 1860, made the first working instru- 
ment by using a stretched membrane 
with a thin strip of platinum, which, 
when the membrane vibrated to the voice, 
beat against another platinum wire, com- 
pleting an electric circuit. At the re- 
ceiving end an iron wire was attached to 
a sounding-board, and when magnetized 
by the line coil gave out sounds, but ap- 
parently not articulate sounds of human 
voice. Elisha Gray, while working at 
his harmonic telegraph, had made prog- 
ress in an electric telephone, but had for 
some time put it aside as a mere toy. 
Simultaneously, Alexander Grabam Bell, 
whose father was the well-known in- 
structor of deaf-mutes—for whom he had 
devised his remarkable system of ‘‘ visible 
speech ’— had been working on a tele- 
phone, and the applications of Bell and 
Gray reached the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington within two hours on the same day, 
February 14, 1876. Dolbear, Drawbaugh, 
Varley, and others were also early in- 
ventors of telephonic devices. Gray used 
a column of liquid in his device, and Bell 
a magneto-electric system. Bell’s appli- 
cation was granted, and the present tele- 
phone is a combination or development of 
Bell's electro-magnetic receiver with the 
carbon transmitter of Edison, dependent 
upon his discovery that the conductivity 
of carbon varies with pressure, and even 
with such slight pressure as could be 
transferred from the human voice; or 
with the transmitters of Berliner and 
Blake, dependent upon the contact of the 
diaphragm, not with a carbon button, but 
with a metal spring. 
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The early inventors did not foresee the 
full value of a telephonic system. It was 
with the introduction of telephone ex- 
changes—the ‘‘ Hallo, Central!” of to- 
day—that the telephone assumed its pres- 
ent importance; and its chief advantage, 
despite the objections to a monopoly, has 
been that, by the combination into a sin- 
gle organization of the thousands of sub- 
scribers in the several cities and through- 
out the country, each one may instantly 
speak with any other. The telephone 
system now connects 15,000 subscribers in 
New York city, and over 300,000 through- 
out the country, each with any other, and 
750,000,000 messages are exchanged in a 
single year—more than ten times the 
number sent by telegraph. This business 
requires the service of 12,000 employees, 
utilizes about 460,000 miles of wire, of 
which 185,000 are underground, and repre- 
sents an investment of above $83,000,000. 
Conversation is perfectly practicable near- 
ly half across the continent, and in a few 
years Eastport will talk with San Fran- 
cisco; and devices, such as Dr. Pupin’s, 
have already been patented which are 
expected, by the inventors, to make tele- 
phonie communication across the Atlan- 
tie practicable. 

The telephone exchange is an appli- 
cation of the “ permutation” which the 
school-boy studies in his arithmetic. ‘‘Cen- 
tral” occupies a large room, containing 
a continuous ‘‘switchboard,” along which 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty op- 
erators sit. Each girl has to attend one 
of three ‘‘divisions” of a ‘‘section” of 
this board, all three being within easy 
reach, each division representing from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty sub- 
scribers, according to the frequency of 
use. Her head is bound with what seems 
a Grecian fillet, but which proves to be 
a band for the receiving instrument, 
which she wears constantly at her ears. 
Each subscriber has his own wire, con- 
nected (through stranded cables, led un- 
derground, in subway systems such as 
that in New York) directly with the 
‘“drop” on his division of the switch- 
board. For long-distance transmission, 
and in cities where there is great electri- 
cal disturbance underground, the earth 
cannot well be used for return, and there 
is a complete circuit of two wires between 
each telephone and ‘‘ Central.” When a 


subscriber makes a call, he uses the line 
as a telegraph wire, energizing it from the 
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magneto-electric machine, which he turns 
by the handle; by thus charging the cir- 
cuit he releases the ‘‘ drop” which bears 
his number on the telephone switchboard, 
and also proves to himself by the ringing 
of his bell that he has completed the cir- 
cuit and given the desired signal. In the 
great room of the central office, where the 
talk of a hundred girls seems a buzz of 
quiet whispering, the silent ‘‘ drop” tells 
the whole story, and the exasperated sub- 
scriber who is ringing his bell furiously 
troubles only himself—a fact quite impos- 
sible to impress upon the average office- 
boy. The telephone girl now puts a 
“plug” in the “jack” at which the 
subscriber's wire terminates, restoring the 
“drop” automatically, and asks the sub- 
scriber to name the number he desires. 
Each subscriber must be instantly con- 
nected with any other subscriber of the 
same exchange, or with a ‘‘ trunk line” 
leading to some other exchange, and thus 
to the desired subscriber. If the other 
subscriber is ‘‘ busy,” his line is already 
alive with current; consequently, when 
the operator touches the other ‘‘ jack” 
with the ‘“‘plug” which would complete 
the circuit from one subscriber to the oth- 
er, she gets aclick from the current, and so 
knows that the other line is ‘“‘busy.” If 
the other subscriber's line is not ‘‘ busy,” 
she puts a connecting ‘‘ plug” into the sec- 
ond ‘‘ jack,” and by so doing disconnects 
her own telephone. The subscriber called 
may not belong to the same section as the 
subscriber calling, yet the connection 
must be instantly made. To accomplish 
this all the jacks of each section have 
practically to be duplicated within reach 
of each girl all along the board; and each 
subscriber’s wire is actually carried in 
multiple to every section—which limits 
the number of subscribers who can be ac- 
commodated in any one exchange within 
about 5000. If the called subscriber is 
on another exchange or in another city, 
a ‘‘trunk line” to the other exchange or 
to the long-distance ‘‘ Central” is con- 
nected, and the desired subscriber is called 
by the second ‘‘ Central.” Each central 
office has its monitors and its manager— 
the monitor, a skilled operator, who can 
connect her telephone at will with any of 
the receiving telephones, to make sure 
that the operators are keeping to their 
work, and to whom the usual questions of 
subscribers are referred; the manager, the 
final court of appeal of a local office, who 
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oversees all its detail, and can also be 
reached by subscribers when desired. 
When two subscribers are connected they 
are cut off from the operator's telephone 
and from the other lines, and have in 
the circuit a special drop known as the 
‘‘clearing-out drop,” by which they can 
signify to the operator that the conver- 
sation is ended. But it is possible that 
the operator or another subscriber may 
be ‘‘plugged” in multiple with the per- 
sons talking; so that while the telephone 
is usually a confidential means of com- 
munication, it is not invariably so. The 
complexities incident to the telephone 
system produce the curious result that the 
telephone service, contrary to nearly all 
other business, becomes more costly to 
operate as the number of subscribers 
and amount of business increase. 


The applications of electricity are man- 
ifold beyond mention—as, for instance, in 
the handling of ships, in which the elec- 
tric wires have become the nerves of the 
great organization; in warfare, or the 
preparation for it, on land and on sea; 
in delving into the earth, and ultimately 
in flying through the air; in actuating 
clocks in exact time; and, to cite but one 
more application, in its relations with the 
human body. It is now more than sus- 
pected that the nerves are electrical con- 
ductors through which the messages to 
and from the brain are received and 
transmitted —and, indeed, the human 
brain proves to be singularly like a cen- 
tral telephone exchange, with the addi- 
tion of a storage-room of photograph and 
phonograph records, which can be tapped 
at will by the mysterious processes of 
memory and association. It is more than 
suspected, also, that many of the bodily 
processes, especially necessary changes in 
the blood, are due to electric action. It 
is natural, therefore, that electricity should 
be looked to as a great remedial agent; but 
this great field, much exploited by quacks, 
has yet to be fully explored by physicians. 
The uses of electric current to stimulate 
functional action or to soothe pain, of 
electric heating for surgical cautery, of 
electric power for dental and other in- 
struments, and of the electric lamp and 
the ‘‘X rays” for internal explorations, 
are but beginnings. 

Scientific men have many questions to 
ask of nature in relation to vegetable 
life also, and experimerts are beginning 
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which may result in utilizing electricity 
to stimulate crops, and thus increase our 
food supply. Experimenters may yet learn 
much from the curious batteries which 
nature has provided for the electric fish- 
es, the torpedo of the Mediterranean, the 
thunder-fish of the Nile, and the electric 
eel of South America, of which Professor 
Wilson has spoken as the ‘‘earliest electric 
machines employed by mankind.” The 
electric eel, sometimes six feet long, con- 
tains a number of batteries, singularly like 
galvanic cells, connected by nerves, evi- 
dently in series, and of such power that 
other fishes may be killed by the shock 
when the eel emits its full force by touch- 
ing the object from head and tail. The 


lightning, probably generated by tiny 
cells of waterdrops and condensed in the 
great Leyden jars of the clouds, we do not 
yet fully understand, and, indeed, we are 
perhaps at the beginnings of our know- 
ledge of electricity in nature. 


The study of electricity in nature brings 
us nearer to a knowledge of the nature 
of electricity. While the practical in- 
ventors have been teaching us the mas- 
tery of electricity as a working force, the 
scientific investigators have been seeking 
for us mastery of its real nature. At 
first considered a substance, then two 
fluids, then a ‘‘current,” it is now recog- 
nized as one of those wave-forces of na- 
ture of which the sun is for us of the 
earth the primal source. Sound and 
light we know clearly as wave- forces. 
Their vibrations can be reflected, refract- 
ed, polarized, and subjected to interfer- 
ence, resonance, and absorption. We 
measure their quickness of vibration— 
which is in sound the piteh, and in light 
the color. In music, a sound one ‘‘oc- 
tave” above another vibrates twice as 
quickly. If, starting from 1, we double 
to 2, to 4, to 8, etc., we reach at the ninth 
doubling, or octave, 512, and 512 vibra- 
tions per second represent the ‘“ philo- 
sophical pitch” in music of middle C. 
The human ear can distinguish sounds 
slower than 82 and somewhat quicker 
than 32,000 vibrations per second, reach- 
ing from the fifth to the fifteenth octave, 
or about ten octaves in all. Such vibra- 
tions require matter for their transmis- 
sion, and travel faster as the medium is 
more elastic—in air 1191 feet per sec- 
ond, through water at four times and 
through iron at over fifteen times this 
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speed. We cannot hear the awful roar 
of the sun, because sound waves cannot 
bridge the spaces between. But the sun 
is our evident source of light—or of the 
radiant energy which gives us light, 
heat, and electricity. From the fifteenth 
to the fiftieth octave the human senses 
take no cognizance of vibrations, so far 
as we now know; and what may be be- 
tween, science has yet to learn. The eye 
recognizes vibrations of 428 million mill- 
ion times a second as red light, and those 
of 739 million million as violet light—a 
range of less than one octave, within 
which the marvellous acuteness of the 
eye distinguishes all the infinitesimal va- 
riations of color. Waves of all interme- 
diate lengths radiate from the sun, and 
together make white light, which can be 
analyzed by a prism for the eye, as the 
phonograph analyzes for the ear the sim- 
ple wave-record into complex harmonies. 
Sound is supposed to be of longitudinal 
vibration — waves to and fro along the 
path of propagation; light of transverse 
vibration, up and down across the path. 
Vibrations slower than those of red light 
are now believed to constitute radiant 
heat, and those quicker than violet light 
chemical or actinic force. Light vibra- 
tions are known to reach us from the 
sun in eight minutes, travelling about 
186,000 miles per second—a speed which 
requires a medium of extreme elasticity, 
since scientists recognize that no force can 
produce effect at a distance without an 
intervening medium. Space is, therefore, 
supposed to be pervaded with such a medi- 
um, infinitely elastic, yet without weight, 
called the ‘‘ether,” and Sir William 
Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, has suggest- 
ed that vortexes in this ether, like whorls 
shown in the air by puffs of cigar smoke, 
are the beginnings of matter—the most 
daring conception of the structure of the 
universe that has entered into the mind of 
men, making force and matter intercon- 
vertible atthe power of the First Cause. 

In 1845 Faraday found that polarized 
light was rotated by a magnet—a sur- 
prising discovery, suggesting connection 
between the two forces. In 1865 Clerk 
Maxwell advanced the theory that light 
was itself an electro-magnetic disturbance 
in the ether, and in 1868 he calculated the 
speed of electric propagation, and found 
it the same as the speed of light. In 1887 
Hertz devised an oscillator—‘‘ a brass cyl- 
inder an inch or two in diameter and a 


foot or so long, divided into two halves 
with a small sparking interval between” 
—from which, when connected to a smal] 
induction coil, he obtained surgings at 
about five hundred million times a sec- 
ond, a vibration rate in about the thirtieth 
octave. These waves were reflected by 
a mirror of zine, analyzed by a grid of 
metallic wires, refracted by a great prism 
of pitch, and were found to cast shadows. 
In short, though produced by electricity, 
they acted like light, which seemed to 
confirm by experiment the theory of Max- 
well. Tesla’s remarkable experiment in 
actually radiating light from his finger- 
tips, from an electric charge of high fre- 
quency, afforded still stronger confirma- 
tion of this theory, and made more certain 
the possibility of obtaining light directly 
from electric action without interven- 
ing loss in heat. The latest view of elec- 
tricity thus developed regards electricity 
and magnetism as propagated by mo- 
tions in the ether, together causing light. 
We think we know what magnetism is 

a vibration in the ether which, in a re- 
arrangeable substance, such as iron, re-ar- 
ranges the atoms in lines of certain direc- 
tion, produced by and in turn producing 
electric force at right angles to the mag- 
netic force. We expect to learn that 
electricity isa complementary disturbance 
in the ether, the other half of a whole— 
a stress or motion whose full nature we 
have yet to discover. Radiant energy, 
produced by combustion in the sun, is 
thus transmitted through the ether by 
transverse motion, in each tiny circuit, 
first electric and then magnetic, until it 
reaches matter, as on the earth, where it 
becomes, or is recognized as, light or other 
forms of energy knowable by the human 


senses. Magnetism we cannot know at 


all, except by its effect on iron or in the 
electric circuit; a man can put his head 
in the strongest magnetic field of the lar- 
gest dynamo without the slightest effect. 
Electricity is known to us by its effect 
upon the tissues of the body, although 
there is no human sense whieh directly 
cognizes it. It is thought by some that 
electric force is not conveyed by conduct- 
ors or ‘‘ electrics,” such as copper, but rath- 
er guided by them, and that the real effect 
is from ether-stress in the insulants or 
‘* dielectric ” surrounding the conductor. 

We know heat not only as radiant 
energy, but as ‘‘ sensible” heat also; bod- 
ies are hot or cold; we have warm 
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weather or cold weather, and the ther- 
mometer gives us an easy measure of 
temperature. We begin to suspect that 
static (or standstill) electricity is like 
sensible heat, except that there is no hu- 
man organ through which it can be made 
sensible, and no electrometer has been de- 
vised like the thermometer. Bodies may 
be electrified, as they may be heated, by 
conduction; telegraph operators recognize 
the existence of electric storms by their 
effect on the instruments, and the ner- 
vous organism is possibly affected by 
electrical conditions of the atmosphere, 
as the body is also affected by tempera- 
ture and barometric variations. What 
new continents an electric Columbus may 
discover, no prophet can foresee. 

The startling discovery of Roentgen in 
1895, that unseen rays produced from vac- 
uum tubes by electric discharge could be 
recorded by the photographic film, and 
the development by Edison in 1896, mak- 
ing them instantly visible by interposing 
a fluorescent screen, have opened still wid- 
er fields of investigation. Hertz, in his 
experiments of 1887, noted, ‘‘ not without 
wonder,” that his rays were not inter- 
rupted by closing a wooden door, and he 
also obtained shadows on screens. His 
notes show also that the wooden boxes 
in which his prisms of pitch were cast 
did not interfere with their use. The 
Roentgen ray, in like manner, passes 
through wood, paper, or muscular tissue, 
which are transparent to it, but not 
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through bone or metal, which are opaque 
to it, and the shadow of these opaque im- 
ages is what is obtained on the photo- 
graphic plate or on the fluorescent screen. 
The similarity of effect with the Hertzian 
waves, the view of some observers that 
the Roentgen rays are longitudinal vibra- 
tions arising from the transverse vibra- 
tions of light, the view of others that they 
are heat waves made visible, and Edison’s 
query whether they’ are not waves of 
high - pitch sound, suggest that at last, 
by a happy accident, mankind has ob- 
tained an instrument of investigation into 
the wide range, thirty-five octaves, of vi- 
brations hitherto unexplored. We know 
already that substances transparent to 
light are likely to be opaque to electricity, 
and we may find, at last, a correspond- 
ence between the structure of matter and 
the wave-lengths of these several forces 
which will give us the long-sought vision 
into the molecular and atomic structure 
of matter. At this close of the nineteenth 
century discoveries bave indeed been 
made which bring us to the threshold of 
the twentieth century face to face with 
problems and possibilities vastly beyond 
those which the human mind has before 
conceived. The dreams of alchemists 
may seem but faint imaginings when one 
day we confront, by that eye of science 
which is the eye of faith, the processes by 
which force becomes matter and matter 
again force, and the visible has been cre- 
ated from the invisible. 


OF IT. 


BY Z. D. UNDERHILL. 


FIERCE wind was sweeping over the 
J\ ocean, and over a lonely island that 
lay far out amongst the surges. Its fair- 
weather inhabitants had fled and aban- 
doned the lonely beaches to the storms 
and the hardy people whose only home 
was there. Yet a few loiterers were still 
left from the summer birds of passage, 
and even now one of them, a young girl, 
came down the zigzag path which led 
from the top of the bluff to the wide 
shore. The gale pressed her against the 
sandy wall and wrapped her garments 
closely round her. The fluttering dra- 
peries thus swathed about the tall figure 
had evidently come from the hand of 
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some milliner of distinction. A grace- 
ful, unconscious presumption marked the 
wearer's air as she drew near a knot of 
weather-beaten fishermen. They were 
aware of her approach, it was plain, but 
took no notice of it, and continued their 
discussion. Was the wind at its worst, or 
would it strengthen through the night, 
and was Sam Hale’s boat safe enough 
where she lay, or would it be the part of 
prudence for him to take her round the 
point to a better lee? 

The girl stood by them awhile waiting 
for a pause, and then broke in with an 
imperious, delicately modulated voice, 

‘* Will you tell me, please, whether one 
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of you would be able to sail me over to 
the mainland to-night?” 

A man lifted his head and stared at 
her, then turned back and made a remark 
to a comrade as calmly as if she had not 
spoken. In a second she repeated the 
question, in a tone a little raised. Then 
all the men turned and stared. The eld- 
est took his pipe from his mouth and 
responded, contemptuously : 

‘* Why no, none of us wouldn't be able 
to sail you over to the mainland to-night. 
We ain’t goin’ sailin’ much about this 
time.” 

The rudeness of his speech brought a 
little added haughtiness to her manner, 
but did not cause her to desist. 

‘*Oh,” she said, in the clear high tones 
which contrasted so strongly with the 
rough growl of the men, ‘‘I did not 
mean you to take me, of course, without— 
I supposed this would be an inconven- 
ient time for you to go, but I am very 
anxious to get across to-night—” Her 
voice trembled a little. ‘‘I meant to offer 
to pay you well, of course—I will give 
anything that the trip is worth, with 
pleasure.” 

The old fisherman looked her over for 
a moment or two before he answered: 

‘*Mebbe you hevn't noticed the wea- 
ther. It’sa bad wind, and it’s goin’ to be 
a bad night. There ain’t none of us cares 
to risk his precious self out to-night—an’ 
your money ain’t goin’ to make us do it.” 

The girl had drawn her slim figure up 
proudly. She was angry, and yet some 
strong motive forced her to persevere. 

‘*Tam sorry,” she said, ‘‘ for it is really 
a matter of great importance tome. You 
know the steamer has not come to-day, 
and there is no other way in which I can 
get back. I don’t mind the danger. If 
none of you care to go, would you be 
kind enough to tell me if there are any 
other men that might be willing to un- 
dertake it? Iam ready to pay anything 
that would make it worth while.” 

The old man disapproved of her obsti- 
nacy. ‘‘I don’t know a damned soul,” 
he said, solemnly. 

She looked at each face. The speaker 
had evidently voiced the sentiments of 
all. But he broke out again: 

‘* Well, there comes Jack; he’d under- 
take to sail you to hell as lief as not, 
if he took the notion. Here, Jack!” he 
shouted, as a tall young fellow in a tat- 
tered coat came lounging up. ‘‘ Here’s a 





young woman thinks she'd like to take a 
little pleasure-jaunt to the main to-night, 
an’ wants to know if you won't oblige 
her. She thinks she can hev wind an’ 
weather by payin’ fur ’em, an’ says she'll 
give you anythin’ you like if you'll get 
her across this evenin’.” 

The young man came near. He had 
large, finely cut features and the eyes of 
a hawk, which swept over the girl's whole 
figure and seemed to take in every detail 
with a glance. Evidently he felt in her 
polished manner, her delicate array, the 
same sting which had irritated the older 
men. A bold smile curved his lips. 

‘* Oh yes, I'll take her,” he said, with a 
slow drawl—‘‘T'll take her if she wants 
to go. An’I won't charge any money 
neither. I'll take her for nothin’ but a— 
kiss.” The men all burst into a noisy 
laugh. 

A sharp exclamation of displeasure 
came from the girl; her face was crim- 
son, and she turned to go. But no one 
had noticed a round little figure which 
had rushed down the path by the bluff 
and plodded hastily through the sand. 
It stood now directly in the younger wo- 
man’s way. Two plump, beringed little 
hands grasped her arms with all their 
might as the new-comer turned impa- 
tiently to the oldest and most responsible- 
looking man in the group. 

‘‘Oh Mr.—Mr.— oh, sir,” she cried, 
panting, ‘‘I hope you haven't encour- 
aged her to do anything rash. I am sure 
she came down here to ask some of you to 
take her across to-night, and she mustn't 
—indeed she mustn’t go. I couldn’t let 
her go in such weather. I couldn’t sleep 
for fright with her at sea. Oh, my dear 
Helen,” appealingly to the girl, ‘you 
mustn't think of it. As likely as not by 
to-morrow morning we shall hear your 
dear father is better, and even if we 
don’t, you mustn’t dream of crossing. 
He would know you couldn’tcome. They 
never meant the message to bring you 
over in this storm. Give it up, my dear; 
do, do!” 

** Aunt Nellie,” said the girl, ‘‘ there is 
no use in trying to stop me. I am going 
to see my father—alive,” her voice sank 
and quivered, ‘if there is any human 
possibility of my finding a way to do it. 
These people won't help me, but I am go- 
ing from one end of the island to the 
other to see if there is not a single man 
who dares to come with me.” 
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She had stood with her back to the 
group, but every word was clear to them. 
One looked at another, and the old man 
with the pipe spoke to her again in a dif- 
ferent tone. 

‘* Was that what you was wantin’ to go 
fur? To see your father? What's the 
matter?” 

‘* He is dying,” she said, shivering, and 
with every vestige of haughtiness gone. 

‘*Shoo,” he said; ‘‘ that’s too bad. I 
didn’t know what you was after when 
you come down here so high an’ mighty 
to get a boat. I’m reel sorry to hear the 
old gentleman’s sick. We'd all of us like 
to help you ef we could, but it is rough, 
an’ no mistake. I suppose my wife’d be 
reel oneasy ef I offered to go out to- 
night; seems as if—” 

The tall young sailor they called Jack 
moved towards her on the other side. 

‘‘See here,” he said, in curt tones, ‘if 
you want togo, I'll take you. It’s a wild 
night and there is some risk to it, but I 
can pretty much promise to get you over 
safe. Only these men don’t like to take 
the risk,if they can help it, because they’ve 
all got wives and families. As for what 
I said just now, I’m sorry for it. Ididn’t 
mean nothing by it. I thought you were 
trying to get us to go just out of pure 


sassiness and because you didn’t know 


what you were talking about. But if so 
be as your father’s sick an’ you want to 
get over to him, I'll sail you over safe if 
any man can, and be glad to. Ask the 
others.” 

‘*That’s so,” came from two or three 
throats. 

‘** You can’t do better than take Jack’s 
offer,” said the old man with a pipe, judi- 
cially. ‘*He’s very willin’ to run into 
resks, but he’s the best man I ever knew 
to wriggle out of’em. Ef he says he’ll 
take you over safe, I guess he’ll manage 
it. There ain’t no better sailor here. 
An’ don’t you worry, ma’am,” he went on, 
turning to the little old lady, who was 
bending her head, first towards one speak- 
er and then another, and uttering dis- 
jointed ejaculations. ‘‘ Ef your niece goes 
along with Jack Maverick you can rest 
easy all night, an’ I understand that’s 
what you're most disturbed about.” 

‘* Well, are you coming?” asked Maver- 
ick. ‘There's no time to lose.” 

The girl stood a moment. 

‘Yes; I will be back directly,” she 
said. She walked rapidly away over the 


sand, As she went she heard Maverick’s 
voice behind her shouting for Tommy, 
and saying he would have to go along to 
work the sheet. Some one observed that 
Tommy might not want to go, but Maver- 
ick said he had got to whether he wanted 
to or not, and then one inquired if Tom- 
my was sober, and another vouched for 
his not having had a drop that day. 
Helen heard it all through the continu- 
ous stream of remonstrances from her 
aunt, who was exhausting her resources, 
as far as words went, in efforts to keep 
her charge at home. 

A few moments later the young girl 
returned alone. She was wrapped in a 
long cloak. She crossed the beach in 
another direction, to where several boats 
lay at a little wharf on which the same 
crowd of men were now gathered. 

‘*Goin’ to try it for sure?” asked one 
as she came near. ‘‘ Well, I hope ye'll 
have luck and get safe through. Looks 
squally, though. Keep your eye out for 
a shift in the wind, Jack. Here, let me 
help ye aboard. Better get settled down 
afore ye get into the swell.” 

She had jumped on the tiny deck, half 
a dozen hands held out to help her, and 
taken her seat. 

The bay was quiet, but beyond the bar 
enormous waves were heaving and break- 
ing. There was a clear space in the 
western sky; the sun had sunk lower, 
and shone level and red in their faces. 

There was an old man aboard —the 
luckless Tommy, she concluded—and he 
and Maverick were busy about the ropes. 
The sail went up with a rattle, a line was 
cast off, the sail filled, and the boat 
glided quietly away from the wharf. 

‘*That’s a foolhardy business,” she 
heard a voice saying as they slipped 
away. ‘Just like Jack,” another an- 
swered. A minute more and they were 
out of hearing. The two men on board 
were still moving about the boat, settling 
everything to rights. As he passed her 
Maverick spoke. 

‘** Here,” he said, ‘‘ it’s going to be wet- 
ter’n water outside there. That coat 
won't keep youdry. Better rig it round 
your petticoats, and put on this oil-skin I 
brought down for you, and this hat. If 
you tie your handkerchief tight round 
the throat it'll keep the water out some.” 

She gazed distrustfully at the stiff yel- 
low jacket and hat he held out to her, 
but she did not like to disobey, and soon 
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she was transformed from the waist up 
into a slim young fisherman. The boat 
began to pitch as it struck the waves, and 
then, as they grew larger, to climb with a 
slow staggering motion up the long in- 
clines and slide swiftly down the slopes. 
Maverick was at the wheel, his keen hazel 
eyes fixed on the water ahead, yet every 
second he glanced quickly at the sky and 
the horizon. His long arms alternately 
straightened and relaxed as he held the 
boat against the shock of a wave or eased 
her past a breaker. Helen watched him 
while the salt spray blew in her face and 
the wind whistled past; then turned and 
regarded the watery desert around her. 
Lit by the last rays of the sun it looked 
pitiless, furious, cold. Her gaze came 
back to the boat. Tommy had disap- 
peared into the cabin some minutes be- 
fore, and now, as the little door swung 
half open and shut again with a bang, her 
eye caught Maverick’s. 

‘* He's staying a long time in that cab- 
in,” he said. ‘‘ Tommy?” 

His voice rang louc and rough above 
the wind, but Tommy did not hear. 

‘*Hello! Tommy!” he shouted again. 
The door swung open an inch and banged 
once more, but there was no answer. 

**See here, miss,” he said, ‘‘ you go to 
the door and call him. I'll need him in 
a minute. He can’t hear through the 
noise. I can’t leave this.” 

Helen looked up coldly. She did not 
like to be ordered about. He had forgot- 
ten his place. A smile curled Maverick’s 
lip as he watched her. 

‘* Well, then, don’t go,” he said, and 
gave all his attention to the wheel again. 

She sat still a moment, then rose and 
stumbled to the cabin door, holding by 
the gunwale. She opened it, and in the 
gloom could see Tommy’s form stretched 
on the floor. She called him, but he did 
not stir; then, with a shudder of repug- 
nance, she laid her hand on his ragged 
shoulder and shook it. 

‘““You lemme be,” came in an ugly 
grunt from the lumpish form. She drew 
her hand quickly back and made her way 
to the stern. 

‘*There is something the matter with 
him,” she said, looking anxiously at Mav- 
erick, whose attention never diverged 
from the boat’s course. 

‘““What do you mean?” inquired he, 
sharply. 

‘*He is on the floor in a heap. He 





wouldn’t answer, and when I shook him 
he told me to leave him alone.” 

‘**What do you think’s the matter?” 
for one second the hard, piercing eyes 
sought hers. She would not have cared 
to refuse their demand. 

**T thought,” she panted, ‘‘it might be 
—could it possibly be—that he had been 
drinking ?” 

** Hell!” said Maverick. A second flew 
by. ‘‘Ill have to see to him,” he said, 
‘‘and you'll have to take the wheel. 
When I tell you, hold it like this, for all 
yow’re worth, and don’t let go till I take 
it. Can you?” 

“Tl try,” she said, humbly. 

‘*Try! nonsense!” he sneered. ‘‘ Can 
you do it? If you can’t, we may have a 
chance to try swimming over.” 

** Yes, I'll do it,” she said. 

‘All right. Ready. Now. Lean 
hard.” 

For an instant he helped her steady her- 
self against it, then she was alone, putting 
forth all her strength to hold the wheel 
as he had left it. She turned her head 
and saw him dive into the cabin; there 
was the sound of a scuffle; a bottle came 
flying through the air and sank beneath a 
breaker. She heard blows,oaths; the next 
moment Maverick slipped out of the cabin 
door, wrestling still with the man within, 
thrust him back suddenly, slammed to the 
door, and slipped the heavy bolt. With 
almost the same movement he secured the 
other side and was at the stern with the 
wheel in his hand. He was panting, and 
supported himself on the wheel as he held 
it. The girl cowered on the seat near by. 
In all her sheltered existence she had nev- 
er before been in the presence of danger 
nor close to the savage realities of life. 
The people she knew might have as fierce 
instincts at heart as these, but they were 
concealed and tutored to the semblance of 
nonentity. This roughness and animal 
violence startled her with the sense that 
she had suddenly stepped into another 
world—a strange, shocking, awfuily real 
world, where things were not what they 
seemed in that carefully arranged little 
drama of existence in which she was ac- 
customed to play a part. 

She heard the old man pounding at the 
cabin doors and shouting, but Maverick 
took no heed. All his attention was giv- 
en, as before, to guiding the boat through 
the tumbling waters. Yet he found time 
to throw a glance occasionally at her. 
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‘You stood your trick at the wheel 
well. You're strong—for a girl,” he 
said, presently. 

“Tt pulled hard. I didn’t know if I 
should be able to hold it,” she answered. 

‘‘ Haven't been used to sailing much, 
have you?” 

‘*Not in small boats. I've been quite 
often on yachts. But that is different.” 

‘* Yes, that’s different,” he said, grimly. 
‘“Then you had other people to do the 
work. You'll get all you want of cat-boat 
sailing now. You'll have to be crew as 
well as passenger. Tommy’s fixed him- 
self for the next while—lucky if he hasn't 
fixed us too,” he added, savagely, under 
his breath. 

‘*Is there danger?” she asked. 

‘‘Depends on what you're afraid of. 
I’m not in much danger; but I’m not par- 
ticularly afraid of going to the bottom. 
If I did, it would be all in the day’s work 
for me. But I guess you'd like to spend 
a good deal o’ time ashore yet, so I s’pose 
there is some danger for you—a sight 
more’n if Tommy’d staid sober — damn 
him!” 

‘*T will do whatever you tell me to 
help!” 

** Oh, I'll let you do all youcan.” He 
caught some fleeting expression on her 
face. ‘‘ Look up here,” he said, abruptly, 
and as she raised her eyes he gave a mas- 
terful laugh. ‘‘ Why, you're not afraid! 
No more than if you was on dry land!” 

“No,” she said, with an answering 
smile, ‘‘I’m notafraid. I suppose I ought 
to be, but I'm not. I know you'll get us 
to shore all right—and even if you don’t 
—I'm not afraid. I don’t believe I shall 
ever feel afraid again; if I do, I'll goto sea 
in a cat-boat in a storm and get over it.” 

He chuckled. 

‘*That’s worth while,” he said. ‘“‘Go 
catch that rope that’s dragging overboard, 
and put it in the boat. No, don’t chuck 
it in loose-ended like that; coil it up neat, 
and stick it under that other that runs 
along the deck. If we go down, let’s go 
down shipshape.” 

She did it, and came back to sit near 
him. The boat gave a sudden roll, and 
they heard a thud as Tommy’s body struck 
against the cabin door. Then came some 
blows and inarticulate cries. 

**He thinks we’re going down,” said 
Maverick. 

‘* Oh, poor fellow, he’s locked in there,” 
cried Helen. 
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‘* Well, he might as well drown in the 
cabin as floating round loose. It’d be no 
more’n he deserved, anyway. He's done 
his best to drown you.” 

Helen did not answer. Again she was 
watching with involuntary admiration 
the young man’s quick movements, hold- 
ing the boat here, easing her off there, 
slipping around the breakers, twisting 
through the watery lanes, eluding the 
grasp of death. When they were in the 
hollow of the waves, the green hissing wa- 
ter encompassed them on every side and 
hung above them; when they were on the 
crest of a billow, they could see the furi- 
ous, crashing waste spreading into the dis- 
tance. The spray blew past them like a 
mist. The sun had set, and the water 
looked wilder and crueler in the gray 
light. 

Presently she was aware that Maverick 
was looking at her. She glanced up and 
caught hiseye. His gaze cut like a knife. 
She felt that she must answer it, yet he 
had not spoken. 

‘* Yes?” she said, inquiringly. 

‘‘T was wondering what you thought 
about the old man?” he answered. 

““T?” she said; “I had not thought 
about him at all, except that it was hor- 


rid, and that you were hard on him,when 
you talked about his drowning.” 

‘I'd be willing for any one to be hard 
on me, and harder, if I did what he’s 


done. But I meant, did you ever see a 
man before that had been—drinking?” 

‘**T don’t think so, but I don’t remember. 
I don’t like to talk about it.” 

‘Yes, but I want particularly to know 
what you think.” 

‘* Why, I—think it’s horrid.” 

Maverick drew ina long breath. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said, slowly, ‘‘I supposed that’s what 
you'd say. I asked because—I drink too 
much myself, once in a while,and I rather 
wanted to know how it would seem toa 
young lady like you.” 

“You?” cried the girl, drawing back 
with a gesture of repulsion. ‘‘ You? Oh, 
how can you?” 

Maverick gave a slow smile as he no- 
ticed her movement. ‘‘ How can I?” he re- 
peated. ‘‘ How can’t I? would be more to 
the point. You're talking of something 
you don’t know anything about. But 
you know you're disgusted with it, and 
that’s the main thing, after all. See here, 
though: I guess I'd like you to understand 
a little of how things look to me.” His 
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eyes were dwelling on her face with a 
curious, inquiring look. ‘‘I want you 
to tell me why I shouldn’t drink. Idon’t 
find things very entertaining on the island. 
My father drank before me. He was a 
gentleman—belonged to the same sort of 
folks you do, I guess; but something up- 
set him—I don’t know what it was. He 
came to live on this island—buried him- 
self here for the rest of his life. He mar- 
ried one of the fishermen’s daughters, and 
then he died when I was a few years old. 
I barely remember him. My mother 
wanted to try and bring me up for a gen- 
tleman: she was a good mother; there 
aren’t many like her: she’d have slaved 
herself to death to get the money to send 
me to the main, and have me educated as 
my father was before me; but he forbade 
her. The last thing he told her when he 
died was to make a fisherman of me. 
He said fishermen were better to live 
among than the men out in the world. 
Mother never went against what he said, 
and then when I was a boy,she died. I 
hadn't nobody left in the world, but the 
folks were good enough to me. I got on 
all right. Presently I began to go fish- 
ing with the rest. I’m a good fisherman 
too. I’m lucky. I make more money 
thananyof’em. But whatdoI want with 
the money? And what do I want with 
the fishing? Once ina while, in a storm, 
or like that, there’s fun in it, but most of 
the time it’s tiresome. But I don’t know 
anything else, and I dare say I wouldn’t 
care for anything else any more than I 
do for that.” 

‘* But there are other things than fish- 
ing,” broke in Helen, ‘‘if you don’t like 
that. You are used to the sea; you might 
be a sailor—you would care to see more 
of the world.” 

‘*T tried that, but I don’t know enough 
for anything but a common sailor, and 
I'll never ship for that again. I ain’t one 
of the kind that cares to take another 
man’s orders.” 

‘*Then why can’t you care for what the 
other men on the island care for? They 
work, and grow up, and get married, and 
take care of their families—”’ 

Maverick interrupted her with a snarl. 

‘* Ya—ah!” he said; ‘‘that’s for them 
that like it. There isn’t a girl I know I'd 
marry. They’re tiresome; they're stupid, 
blundering things. I'd die a drunkard 
within a year if I was tied to a girl like 
that.” 


Helen’s eyes flashed. ‘‘What right 
have you to speak so?” she cried. ‘‘ You 
tell me yourself you drink more than you 
ought to. What right have you to ask 
for better things than you have? Do you 
deserve them? Besides, life isn’t to pick 
and choose; life is to do what comes to 
your hand with all your might. There 
is plenty for you to do, I know, without 
whimpering that there is nothing you care 
to do but—drink.” 

‘*T ain’t whimpering,” interrupted Mav- 
erick, fiercely. ‘‘I never said a word to 
a soul before I opened my lips to you.” 

‘** You are complaining in your heart— 
instead of going to work to right things. 
Haven't you any ambition? Don’t you 
care to be of use in the world? What is 
a man for but to do things and to over- 
come difficulties? If you don’t want to 
be a fisherman, go and be something else. 
There are plenty of other things to be. 
If you don’t want to be a sailor, be a cap- 
tain. Are you afraid to take another 
man’s orders long enough to learn to give 
them yourself? Anyone can see you are 
clever enough to do what you like. Only 
you don’t like. Do you think that’s a 
thing to be proud of? It isn’t! It’s con- 
temptible. And then you say you can’t 
help drinking. Why don’t you tell the 
truth, and say you can help it, but you 
won't take the trouble?” 

Maverick was looking at her with a 
gloomy fire in his eyes. 

‘*Hadn’t you better talk about some- 
thing you understand?” he cried. ‘* What 
do you know about whether it’s hard or 
easy to quit drinking? If you think it’s 
a picnic, ask somebody that’s tried it.” 

“*T didn’t say it was easy,” rejoined 
the girl. ‘‘I said you ought todo it. A 
man isn’t to do things because they’re easy 
—he is to do them because they’re hard. 
And if he says he can't, he isn’t a man 
—he’s a coward!” 

‘“*Tt’s lucky for you you're not a man,” 
cried the sailor, savagely. ‘‘ Look out!” 
as a sudden wave struck the boat, careen- 
ing her far to one side and throwing the 
girl off her feet. Like lightning his arm 
eaught her before she struck the gun- 
wale, held her a moment as in a vise, 
and then gradually released her as she 
found her footing. 

‘*Oh, thank you,” she said, softly, and 
paused a moment before she added, *‘ If 
you hadn't caught me, I might have gone 
overboard.” 
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‘““You might,” he answered, without 
looking at her. 

‘*Thank you,’ 
nearer to him. 

Presently she spoke once more. 

‘*T ought not to have talked to you as 
I did just now,” she said. ‘‘I had no 
right. But it was all true.” 

‘‘T know that,” said Maverick, and 
his voice too was changed. ‘‘It is 
true, and it ’d be a pity to waste so much 
truth-telling. It made me mad a little 
—but maybe it ‘Il do some good yet.” 
He turned as he spoke and gave her a 
sudden smile, so radiant, so tender, that 
from a reckless fisherman he seemed 
transformed into a stainless knight, do- 
ing homage to his lady. 

Helen’s eyes dropped. She wanted to 
speak, yet some strange timidity bound 
her tongue. At last: 

‘‘The weather is no worse,” 
tered. 

‘*No,” said Maverick, as he glanced 
around the horizon. ‘‘ But it looks like 
a shift of wind to the north.” 

They were silent once more, but as the 
boat labored on there was no lack of 
sound. The water hissed and seethed 
around them; there was a constant dull 
roar of breaking waves; the wind shrieked 
through the ropes; the timbers of the boat 
creaked and snapped. 

“There’s going to be a squall,” said 
Maverick at length. 

‘* A squall?” repeated Helen. 
wind blow harder than this?” 

‘*EKasy,” answered he, taking his eyes 
a moment from the horizon to consider 
her. ‘‘There’s going to be a squall, and 
the only chance for us to run through it 
is to get the sail down. The question is 
if you can do it. I.can’t leave the wheel, 
for if one of those waves caught us wrong 
it would smash us.” 

‘* What shall I do?” she said, standing 
up quickly. The water trickled off her 
jacket as she moved. Under the glisten- 
ing yellow sou’wester her hair, beaded 
with moisture, lay in soft curls on the 
smooth cheek, the color of a pink shell. 
Her eyes were alight, not with fear, but 
with the sense of power. 

As her companion’s roving glance rest- 
ed on her he smiled. ‘* There’s some com- 
pany it ‘d be pleasant to go down with,” 
he said, softly, and continued without a 
break: ‘‘Get up there for’ard and take 
hold of the ropes around those two cleats. 
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she said, sitting down 


she fal- 


**Can the 
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Do you see?” She nodded. ‘‘ Undo first 
one and then the other, all but the last 
two turns; hold ‘em fast, one in each 
hand, till I tell you to lower, and then let 
both go, steady. It’s a mercy I rigged 
the lazy-jacks yesterday, or the sail would 
have bean in the water.” . 

The girl stepped forward, staggering, 
and caught hold of the ropes to untwist 
them. They were wet and hard: she 
strained and pulled in vain. ‘‘ Hurry 
up there,” shouted Maverick, and some- 
thing in his voice stirred her strangely. 
It seemed to her she could have moved 
mountains at his command. She looked 
back with a little laugh, then bent over 
the stiff ropes; they melted under her 
fingers; in a moment they were free. 
She waited for the word. 

‘** Lower away,” he cried. 

She loosened the ropes in her hands, 
and as the boat pitched, the sail began to 
come down. For one moment it stuck 
fast, and she thought everything was 
over; she heard Maverick utter an oath, 
and gave asudden quick pull with such 
strength as she had not known she pos- 
sessed. The obstacle, whatever it was, 
gave way, and the soaked, heavy sail 
began to slip down again. With each 
pitch of the boat it came lower. Mav- 
erick, at the other end, drew in the boom 
and made it fast along one side. Sud- 
denly, without a moment's warning, the 
wind stopped. There was no longer any 
current of air moving past them like a 
palpable fluid, the rigging hung limp, 
the whistling and singing stopped among 
the ropes, even the creaking of the boat 
ceased as she lost way. There was not a 
sound except from the tumbling waves. 
The boat rose and fell like a log on the 
long swells. Helen took her place again 
beside the steersman. He nodded. 

‘*You did well,” he said. She smiled 
back confidingly. Existence till now 
she felt had been a dream; life had be- 
gun when she sailed out on the raging 
waters, and its delight lay in facing 
danger and being whirled along in the 
fierce sweep of natural forces. As she 
looked at Maverick she caught an an- 
swering gleam in his eye. It was the 
same spirit in him, she thought, only he 
was stronger than she was and knew 
more. She drew closer to him. 

‘* Not afraid yet?” he asked. 

‘How could I be?” she answered. 
‘** You are going to bring us in safe.” 
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The yellow eyes softened and became 
luminous as they looked into hers, then 
suddenly grew hard again. 

‘There it comes!” he cried, and Helen 
heard a low hissing sound to one side. 
It came nearer, then with a blow like a 
collision the wind struck the boat, which 
turned half over, hung a moment, and 
slowly righted herself. The gale blew 
harder than before, but from the opposite 
direction. It took the crests off the 
waves; in a little while every breaker 
had disappeared. Then began a mighty 
confusion amongst the billows. They 
were like a routed army entangled by 
their own efforts to escape, or like a 
troop of giants suddenly blinded in the 
midst of battle. One ran one way and 
one another. Where a gigantic billow 
towered on high it suddenly lost its force 
and sank, running in a dozen different 
directions; where there was comparative 
calm a huge wave swiftly reared itself, 
detached from all comrades, dark, threat- 
ening, terrible. As the first force of the 
gust slackened, Maverick said: 

‘‘T believe we must be nearing the oth- 
er side. The wind’s off shore. If we can 
manage to raise a little sail and work in 
against it, we ought to get into calmer 
water presently.” 

**Very well. What shall I do?” asked 
Helen. 

He gave her minute instructions, and 
once more she stumbled forwards and 
began to work with the ropes of the-sail. 
Presently she managed to raise it a little. 

‘‘That ‘ll do,” he shouted, and she 
made it fast and came back to him. 

For an hour more they stood side by 
side, the man giving every thought to 
the boat, the girl watching him like a 
lynx, to be ready with help. The boat's 
course had to be changed with each mo- 
ment. Maverick’s muscles were braced 
like rods of steel to hold her; his face 
grew set and hard. There were no 
glances now for Helen, nothing but a 
concentration of every faculty on pre- 
serving the bit of man’s handiwork which 
looked so frail and helpless in the midst 
of nature’s fury. But several times he 
called on her to help him; she took hold 
of the wheel, and pulled as he bade her, 
and stopped when he told her it was 
enough. She had no other thought than 
blind, trusting obedience. At last she be- 
came aware that the wind was blowing 
less violently, the waves tumbling less 





tumultuously. The last gleam of light 
had faded from the west, but at intervals 
through the clouds that drifted overhead 
came a thin moonbeam. A _ lantern 
which had been lighted when they left 
shore hung at the mast and threw a 
faint light on their way; another, which 
she had brought from a locker and light- 
ed under Maverick’s directions, was lashed 
to the gunwale at the stern and showed 
the compass on the seat beneath. The 
waves came like an endless procession 
of ghosts out of the dark before them and 
slipped away into the dark behind. At 
last the moon became entirely obscured, 
and it began to rain softly. 

‘*The sea’s going down,” said Maver- 
ick; ‘‘we must be getting well into the 
lee of the land. But I don’t know where 
we'll come.in. I've lost my reckoning 
with this heavy sea.” 

‘It’s getting stiller,” he repeated, a 
little later, and Helen had already felt 
that the boat was now rocking gently. 
‘It’s getting still. We must be close to 
shore. Holloa! I think I see it now!” 

He bent his head and peered through 
the night. Helen could see nothing. 
‘* Yes,” he went on, ‘‘ there’s some build- 
ings. But I don’t know them—yes I do, 
too; it’s Fisher's barns. And there's his 
dock. Hold on, we'll be in in a moment. 
’Tisn’t much of a place to get to, but it’s 
dry land, anyway. Leastways it’s land— 
I wouldn't like to say too much about its 
being dry. And you—you must be as 
wet asa fish. I hope it won't hurt you. 
Salt water isn’t likely to give you cold, 
anyway. Well, we've had a rough voy- 
age, but we've got to the end all right. 
I kept my word and got you in safe, 
though there was one time when I didn’t 
know if I was going to. Here we are 
alongside,” he gave a long sigh of relief 
as he released the wheel and rubbed his 
arms two or three times. 

‘*Oh, how tired you must be!” cried 
Helen. 

‘** Your arms get stiff pulling so long,” 
he said. ‘Now wait a moment and let 
me make her fast before we get off. There, 
she'll lie quiet till I’m ready to go back.” 

‘“You won’t go back to-night?” she 
questioned. 

“No; Ill wait for daylight; it ‘ll be a 
good bit quieter then. And you've con- 
vinced me I oughtn’'t to be in such a hur- 
ry to get drowned.” He looked at her 
sharply, and Helen, who was suddenly 
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afraid that he was angry, smiled timidly. 
She laid her hand in his as he stood on 
the dock, and he drew her up beside him. 
‘* Well,” he said,‘‘ we've got to make the 
most of this being land; it hasn’t got much 
else to recommend it. Now how am I go- 
ing to get you over to Westbury? There 
isn’t a human being within two miles of 
here. I know that Jerry has some horses 
at pasture somewhere about—and there’s 
an old wagon in the barn. Come and sit 
down here in the lee while I see what I 
can do.” 

She followed to the building which 
loomed through the darkness, and seated 
herself on a pile of boards at one side, 
while Maverick turned towards the road, 
the white glimmer of which was dimly 
visible. It was not cold in spite of the 
storm. She leaned her head against the 
mossy boards and listened to the gentle 
drip of the rain and the murmuring of 
the grass. She felt at peace with all the 
world. Even the thought of her father 
did not trouble her. She was doing all 
she could to get to him, and she had a 
blind faith that she should find him bet- 
ter. Besides, it was no longer her care, it 
was Maverick’s, who was going to see that 
she reached her goal in safety. She sat 
tired, idle, contented, in the soft wet dark, 
going over and over, in a sort of waking 
dream, every moment of the wild voyage. 
She recollected each movement of Mav- 
erick’s sinuous figure, each quick change 
in his face, each variation of his voice. 
And mixed with these came back the wild 
rush of the wind, the roar of the foaming 
breakers, the driving spray. 

Half an hour must have gone by be- 
fore she heard her companion’s voice once 
more. He was speaking to a horse which 
he was leading along the road. Then she 
became aware that he was on the other 
side of the barn, and apparently beating 
down the door. Soon he called to her: 

“Come! I've got a team here ready, 
but I can’t leave it,” and she roused herself 
and followed the sound to where in the 
faint moonlight she saw a horse and wagon 
standing, with Maverick beside them. 

“‘This is rather a skittish animal,” he 
said. ‘‘ You get in first and make your- 
self comfortable, and then I'll jump in. 
I put in all the old blankets and things I 
could find.” 

Helen climbed in and wrapped the 
warm rugs around her. Maverick fol- 
lowed with a leap, and before he was 
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seated the horse was off at full speed. 
Presently it quieted down and they went 
more sedately. Maverick had fastened 
the boat’s lantern in front of the wagon, 
where it threw a faint illumination be- 
fore them. But they could barely dis- 
tinguish the gray road from the dark 
thickets along the edge. 

He talked as they drove. He told her 
tales of the country-side, and the life there, 
which was so simple and monotonous, yet 
often so dramatic and strange. He had an 
odd, mocking humor, and Helen respond- 
ed toitgayly. She was aware ofa natural 
instinctive sympathy with the way he felt 
and spoke. His very recklessness and 
courage, his keen, quick, domineering 
spirit, roused something within her that 
she had never known before, and yet that 
she recognized as it stirred her inmost self. 
She listened eagerly, she laughed sympa- 
thetically, and she shrank with a feeling 
of impending loss when he said: 

“* We're almost there now. That house 
you said your father was in is this side 
the village.” 

She drew her purse from her pocket. 
‘* You must pay that man,” she said, “ for 
his wagon, and for breaking down his 
barn.” Then she sat still and looked at 
him by the lantern-light. She did not 
know what to do, and yet she was not 
troubled, for she thought he would know. 

Maverick glanced down at her and saw 
what disturbed her. He smiled—a slow, 
friendly smile. ‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ you'd 
better give me ten dollars for him—then 
he'll thank me for breaking his door. 
And I brought you over, you know; but 
then you gave me lots of good advice on 
the way, so we're quits. But I would like 
to have the purse.” He took it out of her 
hand as he spoke and emptied it on her 
lap, picked out a bill, which he put back, 
closed the little silver snap of the porte- 
monnaie, and put it in his pocket. 

“Here we are,” he said; ‘‘it must be 
near midnight. But there’s a light in the 
back of the house. It won’t take long to 
wake them.” 

He drew up the horse, jumped down, 
lifted Helen after him, and took the lan- 
tern in his hand. They walked up the 
long path to the house, which was dark 
except for the one light they had seen. 
Maverick knocked vigorously; they wait- 
ed, without speaking, a few moments. 
‘““They haven't heard,” he said, and 
knocked harder. From far off came a 
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noise of opening and shutting doors, and 
voices; evidently the people were stir- 
ring. ‘‘They are coming,” he said, and 
drew closer to her. She saw the look in 
his face, eager, hungry, sad, and then she 
seemed to see him again as he stood be- 
side the wheel, holding her life in his 
hand, and bringing her safe through the 
ravening waves. 

**Good-by,” he cried, and put out his 
hand. She laid her own in it, bending 
towards him; his arm went about her 
waist and gathered her close; his head 
bent nearer and nearer; their lips met. 
The next moment they heard a key turn 
in the lock. He released her, and was 
gone without a word, as a flood of light 
fell over the threshold. She stepped 
across it and the door closed behind 
her. 


Il. 


A fortnight afterwards Helen’s father 
was still living. His daughter had watched 
beside him day and night; now, white and 
worn, she rested in her room. Beside her 
was her aunt, urging some action from 
which she vehemently dissented. 

“Tean’t. I don’t want you to send for 
him,” she exclaimed. 

‘** But, my dear, we must,” rejoined the 
elder lady. ‘‘It is only fitting that the 
man to whom you are engaged should 
take his place in the family on such an 
occasion. I doubt if you have explained 
to him clearly how ill your father is, or 
he would have come before this. Have 
you made him understand?” 

Helen shook her head wearily. ‘‘ No,” 
she said, ‘* he does not know.” 

‘‘Have you written to him at all?” 
questioned the other, imperiously. 

The girl shook her head again. 

‘*Helen!” cried her aunt — * Helen! 
What can you mean? Your father has 
been ill a fortnight. George has a right 
to be very angry. How can you justify 
yourself?” , 

‘I do not know,” said the girl, hope- 
lessly, and then she cried out suddenly, 
sharply, ‘‘ Oh, auntie, don’t make it hard- 
er. I haven't sent for George because I 
can’t. Idon’t want to see him. Iam so 
very unhappy. It seems as if everything 
was changing around me, and I had 
changed more than anything else! I— 
oh, auntie,” turning away— ‘‘I cannot 
marry him.” 


The elder lady jumped out of her chair. 
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** Well,” she cried, harshly, “this is 
awful! This is worse than anything I 
ever thought of. Are you out of your 
senses? I have mistrusted you were brood- 
ing over something all this time. What 
do you mean? Why, you can’t break 
with him now. Nothing has happened 
to make you change. And as for George 
Lathom—every body knows he is the sort 
of man that never changes. George? 
Why he is simply the loveliest fellow 
that ever breathed, and he is dead in love 
with you, too—” 

‘*T know it!” cried the girl, sobbing. 
‘**Don’t say it, you make me wretcheder. 
But I can’t, can’t marry him! I didn’t 
understand when I promised; it was an 
awful mistake, and now—oh, what can I 
do!” 

“Do?” cried her aunt, impetuously. 
‘*There is no question of what you should 
do. You should get over these ridiculous 
hysterics as fast as you can, and under- 
stand that it doesn’t answer for a woman 
to lead a man on, as you have George 
Lathom, and then turn round and put a 
knife in him by saying she didn’t realize 
what she was about, and isn’t to be bound 
by her promises. You surely must have 
some sense of honorin you! You foolish 
child,” softening a little as she cast a per- 
plexed glance at the tear-stained face— 
“you foolish child, I believe you don’t 
know what you are saying. I am not 
going to speak another word about it. I 
am going to leave it for your father to 
settle—and George. You are worn out. 
Go to sleep, and wake up in your right 
mind,” and with fierce kindness she pulled 
a shawl over the girl’s knees, gave it a 
quick, angry tuck at one side, and rustled 
out of the room. 


It was not many days later that Helen 
sat by her father’s couch. She had been 
reading to him, but the story was finished, 
and her hands lay clasped in her lap as 
she stared into the blazing fire. The sick 
man regarded ler face covertly, and at 
last spoke: 

** Helen !” 

She raised her head with a start. 

‘*My dear, I have been debating wheth- 
er or not to speak to you of something 
your aunt has said. She doubts there is 
trouble between you and George. Are 
you willing to tell me what it is?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

‘**T will tell you if you like, papa,” she 
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answered, gently, ‘‘ but it will do no good. 
Nothing can do any good. I have prom- 
ised to marry George, and I—do not love 
him. I did not know it before. I liked 
him very much. We are all so fond of 
him. I have known him all my life. I 
thought I would be very glad to pass the 
rest of it with him; and then you and 
Aunt Nellie were so pleased, and al! my 
friends said it was just the right thing. I 
thought I was very clever to have suited 
every one and arranged everything so 
nicely. I was contented with myself, 
and contented with George too, and I 
know still how good he is, and how kind, 
and how sensible—it isn’t that I don’t 
like him—but, papa, I cannot, cannot 
marry him.” 

She stopped short, looking at her fa- 
ther with appealing, miserable eyes. He 


possible for harm to come to me as long 
as he was there. You and Aunt Nellie 
have always taken such care of me, and 
kept me in safe places, and then all of a 
sudden I was away from you, in danger— 
and [| liked it. I liked to see the waves 
come curling up as if they wanted to 
catch us, and to have the gusts take the 
boat and half overturn it. I don’t know 
how to describe it, but it seemed to me as 
if everything before had been different 
from my true self, and at last, for the first 
time, was where I belonged.” She stopped 
a moment, then went on slowly: ‘‘ And 
ever since it seems to me impossible to 
come back to the things that used to be. 
At night, papa, I wake up dreaming of 
the big waves and the wind, and I am so 
happy when I wake; and then I feel that 
everything around me is quiet and safe 


turned restlessly on his couch before hep and comfortable, and I am so wretched 


answered, in an unsteady voice: 

‘* Helen, this is something very strange. 
You seemed so contented, so happy. Tell 
me when it was that you began to change? 
It is not—well—it does not happen often 
that one gets such a sudden enlighten- 
ment about one’s own feelings, except 
through having seen—through having 
met—some one else. And yet I know 
that is impossible. You were away from 


“me such a little time, and your aunt says 


—I have asked her, dear; you must for- 
give me—that there was no one, no one 
you met that could possibly have had the 
least interest for you. Helen!” and sud- 
denly the sick man sat upright on his 
couch, and the girl buried her face in her 
hands. He watched her intently, then 
sank back with a smothered groan. Pres- 
ently he said, 

‘*My daughter, it will be better to tell 
me everything.” 

“T will, papa, I will,’ she cried. ‘ But 
it seems as if there were nothing to tell. 
It is nothing, nothing, and I never can 
make you understand. I cannot see my- 
self why it has changed me so. Only 
when you were so sick, and I sailed over 
here that night—when Aunt Nellie was 
so frightened about me, you know—it was 
a young fisherman that brought me. I 
think if it had been any one else, we 
should have gone to the bottom a dozen 
times over. He was very brave, papa; 
I don’t think he cared much whether he 
went down or not, except for me. But I 
was no more frightened than I am sitting 
in this room, because I knew it was im- 


that I lie and ery as if the saddest thing 
in the world was to be safe among your 
friends.” 

‘*Tell me more about the young fisher- 
man, Helen,” said her father. His face 
was gloomy. 

But Helen did not see it; she had risen, 
and was standing before the fire, her coun- 
tenance irradiated by its glow, and still 
more by some soft brightness that shone 
from within. 

‘**IT don’t know what to say, papa,” she 
answered, lingering on the words. “I 
liked him very much. He is different 
from other people.” 

“It isn’t possible that he is a gentle 
man?” questioned her father. 

‘*No, he is not a gentleman,” she 
agreed. 

“Ts he a respectable fellow? Well-be- 
haved?” 

**T do not know,” she said; ‘‘I—I am 
afraid—not always.” 

‘Oh, Helen! But is he ambitious? 
Does he mean to rise? Is he going to 
make anything of himself?” 

‘**IT do not think he cares.” 

‘** And yet you say you like him? But 
you have seen him only for a few hours. 
What can you know of him?” 

**T know I liked him,” she responded, 
softly. 

‘**T dare say he was a clever fellow,” 
rejoined her father, watching her from 
beneath the hand which shaded his eyes. 
‘Of course you will never meet him 
again, but we will wish him good luck 
for the care he took of you. I must re- 
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member to acknowledge what he has done 
for us. He brought you back to me 
through great danger, from all I can hear. 
I will send him a handsome present.” 

‘‘No, no, papa,” she repeated, plead- 
ingly. ‘‘ He wouldn't like it. I can’t let 
you wound him so.” 

‘How can you know what he would 
like?” asked the other, gravely. 

She faced him, her cheeks flushed, her 
eyes suffused. ‘‘ Papa,” she said, softly, 
‘‘what is the use of talking like that? 
You are only doing it to see what I will 
say. ButI will not let you, all the same. 
You shall not hurt him.” 

‘*Take care, Helen,” retorted her fa- 
ther. ‘‘It is you who would hurt him. 
You don’t know what harm you can do, 
child. It is well for the young fellow 
that you are not going to meet again.” 

** You are so sure,” she cried, impetu- 
ously, ‘‘ and I—I am not sure.” 

She turned away. Her father paused 
a moment, then spoke slowly, hesitating 
over each phrase. 

‘*My child,” he said, ‘‘I am sorry for 
you. Itis better to face the truth. You 
have taken some strange fancy for this 
young hero—girls have such freaks some- 
times. I grieve for the pain it costs you. 
But you must not make the great mistake 
of giving it too much importance. He 
has faced danger with you, and brought 
you safely through. The qualities he 
showed are such as would naturally ap- 
peal to a young girl’s imagination. It is 
searcely to be wondered at, much as we 
may regret it. But be sure that there is 
nothing lasting in the feeling that you 
have now. It will pass.” 

**No, it will not pass,” said the girl, 
quietly. 

‘*Helen,” rejoined her father, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ you are a child, and don’t know 
what you are talking of. The strongest 
feelings wear away with time—how much 
more this that has sprung up in an hour, 
—that rests on no real compatibility, no 
common interest?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘I think 
you do not understand,” she said, sadly. 
‘* And there is one thing that can never 
pass—I shall know always that some- 
where in the world there is a man who 
is different from the others. George's 
faults fret me and annoy me; they always 
have and they always will; but this man’s 
faults—I seem to know them by instinct, 
and yet they could never fret me, because 


they are a part of him. What is it, fa- 
ther, what is it”—she had turned and 
faced him with an eager, pitiful look— 
‘‘that has changed me so? He is a fish- 
erman, untaught, his ways are different 
from our ways, and yet I knew before 
I had been with him five minutes that 
through everything, and in spite of ev- 
erything, I looked up to him—and I was 
glad to know it!” 

‘*My poor girl,” said her father, draw- 
ing her down on her knees beside him, 
and stroking her hair as she knelt with 
her face in the cushions—‘‘ my poor gir], 
it is worse than I thought, yet I can say 
only cruel things. No matter how you 
suffer, no matter how strong the feeling 
is, you will have to overcome it. It is 
impossible! There is no other word. 
Why, even. if this young fellow cared for 

@0u as truly as he well might, you could 
never live amongst fishermen; it is one 
of the things that could not be. Nor 
could he live with gentle folk; it would 
simply be torment for such a man as you 
describe. Generations of cultivation, of 
luxury, of refinement, have gone to make 
you what you are; and if you throw all 
this away, unhappiness would be the only 
end—unhappiness for him as well as you. 
Do you think a fisherman would be con- 
tented who had a lady for his wife? He 
would be the most wretched mortal alive. 
And think of what you owe to me, to the 
aunt who has reared you, to the friends 
who have surrounded you. My child, it 
is impossible. In time, if you are reso- 
lute, these wild thoughts will disappear. 
Don’t think I am not sorry for you; Iam 
more sorry than I care to say. But I 
know what must be the only end. Go, 
dear, and bathe your eyes, and come back 
and read to me again when they bring in 
the lamps. You are the one comfort of 
life to me, Helen. And we will say no- 
thing about George just now; there is no 
need to think of that painful business yet. 
Wait, and in time it may be easier to see 
what should be done. Go, dear.” 

The weeping girl rose to her feet and 
left him. 


It was not many days before she en- 
tered the same room again to greet a 
strong, thick-set man of almost middle 
age, with kind blue eyes. 

‘*T have come,” he said, as he took a 
seat beside her, ‘* because both your fa- 
ther and your aunt have written me to 
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come. 


I should not have done it of my- 
self—I would rather have waited for you. 
But as they sent for me, I am here, and 
now I want to say only one thing. I 
have known for some time, both because 
you did not write me, and then because 
when your letters came they were so 
changed, that something had gone wrong, 
and I had a fear that the trouble con- 
cerned me. What I gathered from your 
people confirmed it, and now my strong- 
est reason for answering their summons 
was to assure myself that you are not be- 
ing made unhappy for my sake. You 
are not to think I ever question what you 
say or do. If it is anything concerning 
our engagement that disturbs you, dear, 
take all the time you want. You need 
not speak to me until you are ready. I 
will wait.” 

‘“You are too good,” cried the girl. 
‘*Too good. You make it harder. I 
did not want them to send for you; I did 
not want to think of the pain I must 
give you. I—I know you care for me, 
and that I am going to make you un- 
happy. Oh, George, I don’t know how 
to say it, but I thought I liked you very 
much, and now—I know I have been mis- 
taken all this time. I never, never, shall 
be able to love you as you want me to.” 
She hid her face in her hands. 

The man turned pale, but his voice was 
steady. 

‘*T was afraid I was going to hear 
something like this,” he said. ‘‘ But you 
must not be too hasty. I am speaking 
for your sake. You have thought about 
these things too much, at a time when 
you had no strength to think of any- 
thing. Wait, and do not be troubled; if 
you want to send me away in two or 
three months, I will obey, but not now. 
I am going to take things a little in my 
own hands; you owe me that privilege, 
at any rate. Not as your lover, but just 
as the old friend that I have always 
been.” 

‘*No,” she cried, ‘‘that will not do. I 
will not be such a coward as not to face 
it now. George, I owe it to you to tell 
you everything, and I will do it now.” 

‘* You need not, Helen,” hesaid. ‘*‘ Your 
father has told me what there was to tell 
—it is nothing except as it makes you 
unhappy.” 

‘* No, he cannot have told everything,” 
she answered. ‘‘ He did not know it all. 
He will have told you how I sailed over 
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that stormy night, and how it seemed to 
open my eyes to all sorts of new ideas— 
the world has looked like a different world 
to me ever since. But you have not 
heard what—what you had the best right 
to know. When we came over, before I 
came into the house,” her voice sank low- 
er and lower—‘‘oh, I was so sorry for 
him, going back into the cold and the 
storm, without me, and he had brought 
me safe through it all, and I—I—George, 
I—kissed him.” Her voice had quite 
died away. Lathom could see only the 
clear outline of her cheek, for her face 
was turned from him. For a moment 
there was silence. The man got up and 
moved restlessly about. Presently he 
said: 

‘‘There is no use pretending that you 
have not pained me—a great deal more 
than you can know. But, Helen, I still 
hold to what I said. You are my prom- 
ised wife. I have loved you for a great 
many years, and I love you now. I will 
not let you go, and I will not give up my 
care for you until I know that it is best 
for you. I will not trouble you in any 
way—it shall all be just as it was a year 
ago, when I had not spoken to you. But 
before the world let the engagement stand 
till we are all more sure of ourselves. It 
is what your father and your aunt both 
wish. And you owe me something, Hel- 
en. I beg it for my sake, too.” 

She bent her head submissively; her 
voice was choked with tears. 

‘*T am giving you all such terrible 
trouble,” she said. ‘‘I do not mean to 
be as bad as I seem. I will do what you 
want. But I think you are mistaken. 
You never can turn me back into the old 
Helen again.” 


Ill. 


The morning had dawned fair and soft 
on a sunny day of early April. Yet a 
gale was blowing from the southwest, 
flecking the water with white-caps, and 
streaking it with a broad sheet of foam 
where the breakers crashed on North Rip. 
The air was full of the clamor of the 
waves, and sweet with the warm, damp 
smells of spring. On the sand dunes 
looking out to sea sat half a dozen men, 
their rough faces reddened with the wind, 
their watchful eyes instinctively keeping 
an outlook on the horizon. They were 


the same who had watched Helen start on 
her perilous trip half a year before. Now 
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they had crossed the island to fish on the 
Rip. But the water was too rough; even 
a dory could hardly live in such a sea, and 
they sat on the dunes and gossiped in the 
sunshine and the wind. One called the 
attention of the rest to a white sail far off 
shore. 

‘**T declare if that isn’t Jack Maverick,” 
he said. 

** So ’tis,” cried another. *‘ It’s his old 
Gypsy ; he hasn't been out in it since last 
fall. What in thunder makes him take 
her out in a blow like this? I thought 
Jack had sobered down so he'd got over 
all them resky ways.” 

**So did I,” confirmed a third. *‘ But 
I guess we was all mistaken. That’s the 
foolhardiest thing I’ve seen him do yet. 
Worse ’n takin’ that girl over to the main 
last year. He got her over all safe, though. 
I wonder what she give him? He never 
said, and Jack’s one o’ them fellers you 
don't feel free about askin’! Friendly 
too, but he don’t want no one meddlin’. 
It must ’a’ been a good sum, for I hear she 
was monstrous rich. Her father’s just 
died, they say, but it don’t seem to ’a’ 
stopped the weddin’ none, for Miss Cur- 
tis up to the hotel told me yesterday 
she'd just got the weddin’-cards. She 
was a high-stepper, if ever there was one, 
an’ they say the man she’s married’s an- 
other. What's his name? Miss Curtis 
told me, but I forget—George—George 
something.” 

‘** Lathom, it was— George Lathom,” 
put in a man at one side, who was lying 
at full length shading his eyes to watch 
the sail. ‘‘Miss Curtis mentioned it to 
my wife. They say she was married at 
her father’s death-bed. I tell you, though, 
Jack's goin’ it—just see her whiz!” 

‘Tf it was any other man I sh’d say 
he’d capsize certain, between that wind 
an’ the swell. But Jack ‘ll come out all 
right. He's been takin’ too much stock 
in himself lately to throw it over. He 
knows what he’s about.” 

‘*He has turned a corner, hasn't he?” 
said a fourth man, who had been silent. 
‘* No one ’ain’t seen Jack drink a drop for 
half a year. He seemed to stop off all of 
a sudden like; I didn’t know the boy had 
it in him. Every one knew he was smart, 
but I hadn’t really never thought he'd 
come to anything much. But look at the 
way he’s worked at his books all winter, 
and just got his master’s certificate. It 


wasn’t luck at all, his gettin’ that place 
on the Betsy B. just now. The captain 
fairly come an’ begged him to go second 
officer. Sails day after to-morrow, I hear, 
an’ Jack’s took a share in the cargo—he 
had a little money saved up.” 

They fell silent for a while, watching 
the sail as it passed swiftly in front of 
the shore. Each time the hull sank in 
the trough of the waves it looked as 
though the sea were swallowing it at 
last. 

‘** Where’s Jack bound, I wonder?” said 
one, a little anxiously. ‘* He’s only just 
outside the Rip—I can’t see what he wants 
to go so close for.” 

** He’s crazy,” shouted another. ‘‘ His 
boat ‘ll swamp before he can look round! 
Now, what’s he turned that way for? 
She’ll jibe right on top of that next 
breaker. Good Lord, she’s over!” 

They were all standing with pale faces 
strained forward. By one impulse they 
broke into a run across the heavy sand 
and launched their dory. The next mo- 
ment a huge breaker had overturned her 
and thrown the men out on shore. They 
shook themselves. 

‘*Tt’s no use,” they said. ‘‘ Jack’s done 
for. He couldn't keep afloat in the Rip 
a minute the way it is to-day. However 
did it come to happen? He did it himself, 
certain. But whatever could ’a made 
him change his course an’ run straight 
on to Great Rip in a rage, an’ then steer 
her so’s she'd jibe?” 

‘‘It almost looks as if he’d done it 
knowin’ what must come,” said the old 
man, heavily. 

The others looked horror-stricken. 

**Oh, no!” eried one; ‘it couldn’t ’a’ 
been that. Jack had everything to live 
for. See how successful he'd just been, 
an’ everything was openin’ up before him. 
There wasn’t nothin’ he couldn't have 
had in time—an’ he knew it. See what 
a sort of proud look he'd got on his face 
since he'd been doin’ so well. It wasn’t 
that, you may be sure—but what could it 
‘a’ been?”- 

They stared at each other with blanched 
cheeks. It is those who live by the sea 
who feel its terrors most. 

‘*Maybe the flood-tide ‘ll bring him 
ashore at the Point,” they said. But it 
did not. The wreck of the Gypsy washed 
up on the sand, but Maverick was never 
seen again. 
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‘JISTORY records few instances of 
Hu official incapacity and mismanage- 
ment so gross as the ill-fated expedition 
to South America back in 1740,in which 
perished, to no purpose, over 3000 Ameri- 
cans from the colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and nearly seven times that num- 
ber of English. Historians have not loved 
to linger over its details. Hence it is 
hardly noted in our books; yet it was a 
stern, sad reality in its day. 

Six times have troops from what are 
now the United States visited in hostility 
the territory of our neighbor on the 
north—viz., in King William’s war, 1690; 
in Queen Anne’s war, 1710; at the taking 
of Louisburg, 1744; in the old French war 
of 1755-63 (when Quebec fell, and Canada 
passed to the English); again, during the 
Revolution, and in the war of 1812. In 
1846 we invaded our southern neighbor. 
The expedition against Cartagena is the 
only case in which our troops ever en- 
gaged an enemy on another continent. 

In October, 1739, England declared war 
against Spain. The real object, all pre- 
texts aside, was to open the ports of Span- 
ish America to British vessels. These 
ports were hermetically closed to all ex- 
cept Spanish keels. The object in view 
was no small one from a mercantile stand- 
point, for Spanish America then reached 
from the southern boundary of Georgia 
and the northern boundary of California 
down to Tierra del Fuego and Cape Horn. 
From this vast country there could be 
excepted on the mainland only the pos- 
sessions of the Portuguese in Brazil, to- 
gether with Jamaica and a few of the 
smaller islands in the West Indies. The 
stake was a large one, and England could 
win only by destroying the colonial sys- 
tem of Spain. 

It was a contest for the enrichment of 
the merchants and traders of England. 
Small interest had the North American 
colonies therein. But loving letters and 
proclamations were sent out calling on 
them for aid. 
of war Anson was sent to the Pacific 
coast, and Vernon to the Atlantic. Dis- 
aster at sea destroyed the hopes of con- 
quest of the former, and turning his ex- 
pedition into one for booty, and losing all 
his ships but one, he circumnavigated the 
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Promptly on the outbreak ° 






globe, reaching home by way of the East, 
loaded with fame and enriched with 
spoils. Vernon, in November, 1739, with 
ease, captured Porto Bello and Fort Cha- 
gres (near the present town of Aspin- 
wall), both on the Isthmus of Panama, 
and became the hero of the hour. The 
following year Great Britain determined 
to send out a masterful expedition under 
the same victorious auspices. 

Accordingly, in October, 1740, a fleet of 
thirty ships of the line, and ninety other 
vessels, besides tenders, under Sir Chal- 
oner Ogle, sailed from Spithead, Isle of 
Wight, England, carrying 15,000 sailors 
and 12,000 land troops—the latter com- 
manded by Charles, eighth Lord Catheart. 
They joined Admiral Edward Vernon at 
Jamaica, January 9, 1741, to which ren- 
dezvous came the North American troops, 
3600 in number. It is in these latter that 
our interest principally centres. 

The colonial troops came from nine of 
the colonies, as follows: Massachusetts, 5 
companies; Rhode Island, 2 companies; 
Connecticut, 2 companies; New York, 5 
companies; New Jersey, 3 companies ; 
Pennsylvania, 8 companies; Maryland, 3 
companies; Virginia, 4 companies; North 
Carolina, 4 companies. Total, 36 com- 
panies. By the royal instructions these 
companies consisted of 100 men each, in- 
cluding 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, and 2 
drummers, besides commissioned officers, 
consisting of one captain, two lieutenants, 
and anensign. The British government, 
however, reserved the appointment of 
field and staff officers and one lieutenant 
and one sergeant in each company. The 
total was over 3600 men. The provinces 
of New Hampshire, Delaware, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia sent no troops—the 
latter two probably because their forces 
were sent against St. Augustine (to which 
North Carolina also contributed men), 
and Delaware was probably counted in 
Pennsylvania, it being then known as 
‘*the three lower counties on Delaware.” 
Why New Hampshire took no part is not 
explained. 

It was ordered that the American 
troops should be embodied in four regi- 
ments or battalions, under the command 
of Sir Alexander Spotswood, to whom 
Colonel William Blakeney was to serve 
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as adjutant-general. Spotswood had 
served under Marlborough at Blenheim, 
1704; had been Governor of Virginia, 
1710 to 1723, and in 1714 had been the 
first white man to cross the Blue Ridge 
—a feat which procured him the honor 
of knighthood. He was an officer of rare 
talent, a scholar, and a man of high char- 
acter. His career was unfortunately cut 
short by his death at Annapolis, June 7, 
1740, while waiting for his troops to as- 
semble. He was succeeded in the com- 
mand by Sir William Gooch, then Gov- 
ernor of Virginia—a post which he filled 
from 1729 to 1749. Blakeney, the adju- 
tant-general sent out from England, was 
born in County Limerick, Ireland, 1672, 
and was therefore in his sixty-ninth year. 
He lived over twenty years after this ex- 
pedition, to hold Stirling Castle for the 
King ‘‘in the °45,” to surrender Minorca, 
of which he was Governor, to the French, 
after a gallant resistance, in 1756, and to 
be raised to the peerage as Lord Blake- 
ney. He died in 1761. 

The Massachusetts troops were com- 
manded by Captains Daniel Goffe, John 
Prescott, Thomas Phillips, George Stew- 
art, and John Winslow. The first lieu- 
tenancies of these companies were pre- 
sumably filled under the general order 
by appointments sent out from Eng- 
land, and are not named. Among those 
not officers were Nathaniel Chandler, of 
Duxbury, ancestor of the late Judge Pe- 
leg Sprague, of the United States District 
Court, and Moses Thomas, ancestor of 
Hon. Isaiah Thomas, and of Judge Ben- 
jamin F. Thomas, of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts; and doubt- 
less by research among the records of 
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that State the names of others may yet 
be recovered. Nathaniel Chandler did 
not return, leaving, it is said, a widow 
and seven young daughters in destitute 
circumstances. Indeed, of the 500 gal- 
lant young men that Massachusetts Bay 
sent to this Southern expedition, only 50 
lived to come home again. These troops 
were raised ‘fficered in July, 1740. 
This colony scecius to have appropriated 
17,500 pounds. In the fall of 1741 a 
proclamation was issued for recruits to 
fill the ranks which had been so sorely 
depleted, but it does not appear whether 
any were obtained. 

Rhode Island sent two companies of 
100 men each. The Newport company, 
equipped in the spring, was commanded 
by Captain Joseph Sheffield, and the 
Providence company by Captain William 
Hopkins. The names of the other offi- 
cers are not given, but it is mentioned 
that the first lieutenants in each com- 
pany were sent out from England. A 
large number of men in excess had been 
enlisted, but they were discharged on re- 
ceiving orders from New York that only 
200 were needed. Before embarking the 
commissioned officers were dined by the 
Legislature, and the soldiers entertained 
at public expense. In August, 1741, it is 
stated that the British troops before Car- 
tagena had been reduced to 3000 men; 
and, indeed, over half the force having 
perished in two days by yellow fever, 
Captain William Hopkins had come home 
for recruits, which were obtained, and the 
Tartar was equipped to carry them to 
Santiago de Cuba, against which an at- 
tack was meditated, but afterwards aban- 
doned. Captain Walter Chaloner is also 
spoken of for good conduct in this expe- 
dition. He probably succeeded Captain 
Sheffield. 

Connecticut sent two companies, com- 
manded, it would seem, by Captains 
Winslow * and Prescott; and in this prov- 
ince also, in the fall of 1741 and February, 
1742, a proclamation was issued to raise 
recruits under Captain Prescott, who had 
been sent home by General Wentworth 
for that purpose from Jamaica. The two 
companies in 1740 were carried to the seat 
of war in three vessels, commanded re- 


* Colonel John Winslow, who had been a captain 
in this expedition, commanded all the New England 
forces in Canada in 1755-6. It does not appear 


whether it was the Massachusetts or Connecticut 
captain of that name. 
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men furnished by 
New England, less 
than 100 ever re- 
turned. 

Of the five com- 
panies sent by New 
York, one company 
sailed September 
19, 1740, in his Ma- 
jesty’s ships the 
Squirrel and the 
Astraa for Jamai- 














ea. Early in Oc- 
tober the Rhode 
Island transports, 
those of Connecti- 
cut (one of which had been delayed to 
stop a leak caused by running on a 
rock), those from Boston, and the rest 
of the New York troops were assembled 
at Sandy Hook, under Colonel Blakeney, 
who was in the Ludlow Castle. On 
October 10th they were joined by those 
of the New Jersey troops which were 
to embark at Amboy (the West Jersey 
troops were to go down the Delaware 
River to meet them). On October 12 
the expedition sailed to join Colonel 
Gooch with the Maryland and Virginia 
troops. New York raised 2500 pounds 
for the service. Connecticut gave 4000 
pounds towards bounties (premia they 
styled it) and the expenses of the two 
companies she sent. Application was 
made to New York also for recruits in 
1741. Mew Jersey raised two companies, 
and voted 2000 pounds and recruits; for 
they were also duly called for there, as 
elsewhere, Captain Farmer being sent 
home for that purpose. Pennsylvania 
sent eight companies, but refused any 
appropriation. Of the Pennsylvania 
troops 300 were white bond -servants, 
who were given their liberty on condi- 
tion of enlistment, much to the dissatis- 
faction of the province. Maryland voted 
5000 pounds, and sent three companies. 
Virginia sent 400 men, and appropriated 
5000 pounds for their support. The cap- 
tain of one of her companies was Law- 
rence Washington, the half-brother of 
George Washington. Lawrence, who 
was then twenty years of age, distin- 
guished himself in the capture of the 
Vou. XCIII.—No. 557.-81 
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fort at Boca Chica, and was also in the 
deadly assault on San Lazaro, when 600 
men, half of the assaulting column, 
were left on the ground. He was four- 
teen years older than his more distin- 
guished brother. North Carolina sent 
400 men; of these, 300 were raised in the 
Albemarle section, then the most popu- 
lous, and one company on the Cape Fear, 
the latter commanded by James Innes, a 
Scotchman by birth, but at that day a 
citizen of New Hanover County. Subse- 
quently he was in command of the North 
Carolina troops sent to aid Virginia in 
1754-5, and as such was the ranking of- 
ficer under whom George Washington, 
commanding the Virginia forces, served 
for a while at Winchester. The names 
of only two other North Carolinians who 
served in this expedition are preserved, 
Captain Robert Holton and Captain Col- 
trane. North Carolina levied a tax of 
three shiilings on the poll to aid the ex- 
pedition; but as money was scarce, the 
General Assembly provided that the tax 
could be paid either ‘‘in specie or by to- 
bacco at ten shillings the hundred, rice at 
seven shillings and sixpence, dressed deer- 
skins at two shillings and sixpence the 
pound, tallow at fourpence, pork at sev- 
en shillings the barrel, or current paper 
money at seven and a half for one.” 
This seems to indicate no scarcity in either 
pork or paper money. Warehouses for 
receiving the commodities were directed 
to be built in each county. 

Under the royal instructions the feed- 
ing and transportation of the troops, till 
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they joined, were to be borne by the colo- 
nies, but their pay, clothing, arms, tents, 
and ammunition from the beginning were 
to be furnished by Great Britain. The 
fleet under Colonel Blakeney, which left 
New York October 12, arrived first at 
Jamaica, and the troops from Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, under 
Governor Gooch, soon after. On De- 
cember 14, 1740, Colonel Blakeney wrote 
announcing this. Indeed, Gooch wrote 
himself, December 8, that his command 
had arrived safely, and only the North- 
Carolinians were still to come. These 
sailed from Wilmington, North Carolina, 
November 5, 1740. Governor Johnston 
wrote the Duke of Newcastle on that date, 
adding that the province would have 
readily sent 200 more if bills of exchange 
could have been discounted. 

In the mean while the British fleet, with 
27,000 sailors and soldiers under Sir Chal- 
oner Ogle, proceeded, its 170 vessels hav- 
ing been scattered en route by a storm in 
the Bay of Biscay, to the rendezvous given 
the American forces at Jamaica. Stop- 
ping at St. Christophers and the neutral 
island of Dominica to take in water, Ma- 
jor-General Lord Cathcart died of a dys- 
entery, and the command of the land 
forces devolved upon Brigadier-General 
Thomas Wentworth, an inexperienced and 
irresolute man—so styled by both Ban- 
croft and Smollett. As the fleet sailed 
along by Hispaniola, four strange sails 
were espied, and Sir Chaloner Ogle de- 
tached a like number of vessels, under 
Lord Augustus Fitzroy, to give chase. 
The battle that ensued was bloody, and 
lasted till daylight, when the enemy show- 
ed French colors, and as war was not then 
declared between the two nations, the two 
commanders complimented each other, 
and went on their several ways, carrying 
their dead and wounded. This is a char- 
acteristic incident of those times. Smol- 
lett, the celebrated historian and novelist, 
was serving in the English fleet as assist- 
ant surgeon, and has left us an accurate 
description, it is said, of this sea-fight in 
the naval battle depicted by him in Rod- 
erick Random. The forces were united 
in the harbor of Kingston, Jamaica, Jan- 
uary 9, 1741, under Admiral Vernon. Had 
he at once proceeded to Havana, as in- 
tended, it must have fallen, and Cuba 
would have passed under English rule, 
and the treasures sent from New Spain 


would have been intercepted. But un- 


accountably Vernon lay idle to the end of 
the month, and then he started east in 
search of the French fleet off Hispaniola. 
Finding that it had left for France, tow- 
ards the end of February it was deter- 
mined to attack Cartagena. On the 
4th of March he anchored off that place, 
which had three hundred guns mounted. 
Instead of pressing the attack, he lay in- 
active till the 9th, giving opportunity for 
better fortification and re-enforcements to 
the enemy. He then landed troops on 
Tierra-Bomba, near the mouth of the har- 
bor known as Boca Chica (or little mouth), 
and attacked the land batteries also with 
hisships. In this attack Lord Aubrey Beau- 
clerc, commanding one of the ships, was 
slain. In the land attack 200 American 
troops, led by Captain Lawrence Wash- 
ington, were mentioned for their gallant- 
ry. The passage, however, was carried, 
March 25, and three days later the 
troops were landed within a mile of Car- 
tagena, which Jay at the other end of 
the spacious harbor, which is really a bay 
several miles in length. The town was 
protected by the formidable fort San La- 
zaro. The enemy abandoned Castillo 
Grande, the fort on the opposite side of 
the bay. Had there been proper concur- 
rence between the attacks made by the 
land forces and the fleet, San Lazaro 
would have been readily taken; but the 
worst of feeling prevailed between Gen- 
eral Wentworth and Admiral Vernon, 
and thus there were two poor command- 
ers instead of one good one, as was so 
essential to success. * The whole expedi- 
tion was shamefully mismanaged. The 
troops were brave, but the leaders were 
incompetent. The heat and diStases of 
the climate slew more than the sword. 
The town was bombarded three days, 
terrifying the inhabitants and injuring 
church steeples and convents. After re- 
peated demands by Admiral Vernon that 
a land attack should be made, General 
Wentworth, in a note to Admiral Vernon, 
April 2, 1741, demanded that 1500 Ameri- 
cans, under Colonel Gooch, should be 
landed to assist him. On April 6 he 
acknowledges the landing of the Ameri- 
cans. The assault, which was made on 
April 9, is thus described: ‘Stung by 
the reproaches of the Admiral [Vernon], 
General Wentworth called a council of 
his officers, and with their advice he at- 
tempted to carry Fort San Lazaro by 
storm. Twelve hundred men, headed by 
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General Guise, and guided by some Span- 
ish deserters or peasants, who were igno- 
rant, or more likely in the pay of the 
- Spanish Governor, whom they pretended 
to have left, marched boldly up to the 
front of the fort. But the guides led them 
to the very strongest part of the fortifica- 
tions; and, what was worse, when they 
came to try the scaling-ladders with 
which they were provided, they found 
them too short. This occasioned a fatal 
delay, and presently the brilliant morn- 
ing of the tropics broke with its glaring 
light upon what had been intended for a 
nocturnal attack. Under these circum- 
stances the wisest thing would have been 
an instant retreat; but the soldiers had 
come to take the fort, and with bull-dog 
resolution they seemed determined to take 
it at every disadvantage. They stood 
under a terrible plunging fire, adjusted 
their ladders, and fixed upon points where 
they might climb; and they did not yield 
an inch of ground, though every Spanish 
cannon and musket told upon them and 
thinned their ranks. Some of the grena- 
diers even attained a footing on the ram- 
parts, when their brave leader, Colonel 
Grant, was mortally wounded. The gren- 
adiers were swept over the face of the 
wall, but still the rest sustained the ene- 


my’s fire for several hours, and did not 
retreat till 600, or one-half their original 
number, lay dead or wounded at the foot 


of those fatal walls.* It issaid that Ver- 
non stood inactive on his quarter-deck 
all the while, and did not send in his 
boats full of men till the last moment, 
when Wentworth was retreating. The 
heavy rains now set in, and disease spread 
with such terrible rapidity that in less 
than two days one-half the troops on 
shore were dead, dying, or unfit for ser- 
vice.” Vernon sent a vessel to the attack 
after the failure of the land assault, but 
so badly managed it that she struck on 
a mud bank, and was destroyed by the 
enemy. It is said that he could easily 
have sent four or five vessels in deep wa- 
ter within pistol-shot of the fort, and if 
this had been done while Wentworth was 
attacking the land_face, the fort would 
have fallen. After this the army went 
back to Jamaica, where it numbered only 
3000 out of the original 15,600. Of this, 
even, only 2000 survived to return home. 
The sailors also were badly depleted, for 
after his return to Jamaica Admiral Ver- 
* 179 killed, 459 wounded, 16 prisoners. 
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non wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, May 
30, 1741, that *‘ without the aid of some 
Americans we could not get our ships to 
sea.’ And this was done by impressing 
them for that purpose—probably sailors 
from the sloops which had brought out 
the American troops. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the promise in the royal proclamation, 
when these troops were enlisted, that they 
should be returned to their homes free of 
expense, Vernon had the effrontery to 
write to Newcastle suggesting that the 
few surviving Americans should be colo- 
nized in eastern Cuba, as ‘‘ North America 
is already too thickly settled, and its peo- 
ple wish to establish manufactures, which 
would injure those at home ” (in Britain), 

Three thousand recruits, part probably 
from the North American colonies, were 
sent him, and he also organized and drill- 
ed 1000 Jamaica negroes with a design of 
attacking Santiago de Cuba, but this was 
abandoned. Thus ended probably the 
most formidable and thoroughly equipped 
expedition which up to that time Great 
Britain had sent out. Everything was 
expected of it. Under good leadership it 
might have taken Cuba, and ended the 
rule of the Spaniard in the New World. 
Its failure is only comparable to that sus- 
tained by Nicias in Sicily, as narrated by 
Plutarch. Vernon’s utter defeat over- 
threw the Walpole ministry. 

General Thomas Wentworth, on whom 
the command of the land forces devolved 
by the death of Lord Cathcart, was colonel 
of the 24th Regiment, 1737, brigadier-gen- 
eral, 1739, and after these misfortunes was 
made a major-general, August 14, 1741. 
On his return to England in 1743 was 
immediately elected to Parliament, had 
interest enough to be promoted lieutenant- 
general two years later, and died, Novem- 
ber, 1747, while minister to Turin. 

Admiral Edward Vernon was born at 
Westminster, 1684. He served in Spain 
in the early years of the War of the Suc- 
cession. He was several times elected to 
Parliament both before and after the dis- 
astrous expedition in which his incompe- 
tency caused the loss of so many brave 
men. Altogether considerably over 25,- 
000 men must have perished in the four 
months from January to May,1741. Ad- 
miral Vernon was at last cashiered and 
dismissed from the service, but not for 
his incompetency, which is a venial fault 
in a government ruled by aristocratic in- 
fluences, as England then was, provided 
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the offender has influential connections. 
He did not die till 1757. Admiral Ver- 
non was the first to order the sailors’ ra- 
tions of rum to be diluted with water, 
which unpopular mixture took hencefor- 
ward the name of grog, from his grogram 
overcoat. He incidentally touches later 
American history by the fact that his 
name was bestowed by Lawrence Wash- 
ington (who served under him) on his 
residence, which afterwards took its place 
in history as Mount Vernon. It is the 
irony of fate which thus links his name 
with immortal fame, for few men so in- 
competent have ever trod a quarter-deck 
as that same Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 
Edward Vernon. 

Thus one hundred and fifty-six years 
ago the colonies came to the front. They 
responded to the King’s call for aid with 
men and means to the full extent of their 


ability. Their troops served faithfully— 
aye, brilliantly. Beneath the tropical 
sun, at the carrying of the passage of 
Boca Chica,in the deadly assault upon 
San Lazaro, amid the more deadly pes- 
tilence that walketh by noonday, they 
knew how to do their duty and to die. 
The merest handful returned home.. But 
their States have preserved no memento 
of their deeds. The historian has barely 
mentioned them. Few names have been 
preserved. The recollection of so much 
heroism should not be allowed to die. 
Their States should yet erect cenotaphs 
to these their sons, the 
“Brave men who perished by their guns, 
Though they conquered not” 


—to the ‘‘ unreturning brave ” who sleep 
by the Cartagenian summer sea beneath 
the walls of San Lazaro. 


THE VIGIL OF McDOWELL SUTRO. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


NOR the third time that afternoon the 
I young man stood before the window 
of the post-office to ask the same gues- 
tion and to receive the same answer: 

‘‘Has any letter come for McDowell 
Sutro?” 

“Ho.” 

This time he persisted, for he could not 
take no for an answer at that late hour 
of the day. 

‘*Are you sure?” he asked, urgently. 

‘*Certain sure,” was the answer that 
came through the window. 

‘* Will there be another mail from Cal- 
ifornia to-night?” he inquired, clutching 
a last hope. 

‘‘ Not to-night,” responded the clerk. 

The young man stood there for a sec- 
ond, staring unconsciously into the win- 
dow, and not seeing anybody or any- 
thing. Then he turned slowly to go. 

The clerk knew that look on the face 
of men who asked for letters, and he had 
a movement of kindness. 

‘Say, young feller!” he called, brusque- 
ly. 

McDowell Sutro faced about instantly, 
with a swift flash of hope. 

‘*If you’re expecting money in that let- 
ter, maybe it’s registered,” suggested the 
clerk. ‘‘ Ask over there in the corner.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” the young man an- 


swered, gratefully; and he walked to the 
window in the corner with expectation 
again lighting his face. 

But there was no registered letter for 
McDowell Sutro, and there could none 
arrive before the next morning. And as 
the handsome young Californian left the 
post-office he knew that he had hardly a 
right even to hope that the letter he was 
asking for should ever arrive. 

He stepped out on Fifth Avenue; and 
though a warm June wind blew balmily 
up from Washington Square, his heart 
was chill within him. He shivered as 
he wondered what he was to do now. 
He knew no one in New York, and he 
had not a cent in his pocket. 

In his youth he had expected to in- 
herit a fortune, and so he learned no 
trade and studied no profession. He had 
taught himself how to be idle elegantly; 
he had never planned how to earn his 
own living. Perhaps this was the reason 
why he had failed to find any work to do 
during the two gliding .weeks since he 
had suddenly been brought face to face 
with his final ten-dollar bill. 

He had no more resources than he had 
friends. His trunk, with the little cloth- 
ing he owned, was still at the boarding- 
house he had left ten days before; it was 
held by the landlady till he paid her 
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what he owed. His modest jewelry had 


been pawned, bit by bit. 

It was now about seven in the even- 
ing, and he had had no food since the 
coffee and cakes taken perhaps twelve 
hours earlier, and bought with the last 
dime left him after he had paid for his 
night’s lodging. Having walked all day, 
he was weary and hungry, and he had 
no idea how he could get a roof over his 
head once again or fill his stomach once 
more. He had heard of men and women 
starving to death in the streets of New 
York, and he found himself inquiring if 
that were to be his fate. 

Not guiding his steps consciously, he 
went up Fifth Avenue to the corner of 
Fourteenth Street, and then turned tow- 
ard Broadway. The long June day was 
drawing to an end. Behind his back the 
red sun was settling down slowly. The 
street was crowded with cars and with 
carts; and people hurried along, eager to 
be with their families, and giving no at- 
tention to the homeless young man they 
brushed against. 

When he came to Broadway it seemed 
to him as though the rush and the tumult 
redoubled, and as though the men and 
the women who passed him were being 
tossed to and fro by invisible breakers. 
The roar of the city rose all about him; it 
smote on his tired ears like the deafening 
crash of the surf after a northeaster. He 
likened himself toa spent swimmer about 
to have the life beaten out of him by the 
pounding of the waves, and certain sooner 
or later to be cast up on the beach, a 
stripped and bruised corpse. 

So vividly did he picture this that in- 
voluntarily he straightened himself and 
drew a long breath. He was a good- 
looking young fellow, with a graceful 
brown mustache curling over his weak 
mouth. As he stood there, erect as though 
ready to fight for his life, more than one 
woman passing briskly along the street let 
his figure fill her eye with pleasure. 

The cable-cars whisked around the 
curves before him, and beyond them he 
beheld the green fairness of Union Square. 
The freshness of its foliage as he saw it 
through the darksome twilight attracted 
him. He crossed cautiously, keeping a 
sharp lookout for the cars, and smiling as 
he noted how careful he was of his life, 
now he did not know how he was to sus- 
tain it. 

As he stood at last in the verdant oasis 


in the centre of the square, suddenly the 
electric light whitewashed the pavement, 
and his unexpected shadow lay black and 
sprawling under his feet. He looked up, 
startled, and he saw the infinite arch of 
the sky curving over him-—clear, cloud- 
less, and illimitable. The faint sickle of 
the new moon hung low on the horizon. 
A towering building thrust its thin height 
into the air, and the yellow lights in its 
upper windows seemed like square panels 
inlaid in the deep blue of the sky. The 
beauty of the moment lifted him out of 
his present misery, and he was glad to be 
alive. The plash of the fountain fell on 
his ears and charmed them. The broad 
leaves of the aquatic plants swayed lan- 
guidly as a gentle breeze blew across the 
surface of the water. 

With a sigh of relief, McDowell Sutro 
dropped upon one of the park benches. 
Until he sat down he did not know how 
tired he was. His feet ached, and his 
stomach cried for food. And yet he was 
stout of heart. ‘‘If I’ve got to spend a 
night & la belle étoile,” he said to himself, 
‘**T could have no better luck. There are 
beautiful stars a plenty thisevening. It’s 
like that night in Venice when Tom Pix- 
ley and I took the two Morton girls out 
in our gondolas, and their aunt couldn’t 
find us. I remember we had had a good 
dinner at Florian’s, with an immense 
dish of risotto milanese—so big we had 
to leave some. I wish I had the chance 
again. I could finish it now if it was 
twice as much.” 

Over on Fourth Avenue, behind the 
equestrian statue of George Washington, 
there was a Hungarian restaurant, and 
from his bench at the edge of the grass 
McDowell Sutro could see the table right 
in the window at which an old man and 
a young woman were having dinner. He 
could follow every movement of their 
hands; he could count every mouthful 
they ate. At last he could bear it no 
longer, and he changed his seat toa bench 
nearer Broadway. Here he found him- 
self facing another eating -room, in the 
broad windows of which many kinds of 
food were alluringly displayed. Men 
came out and lingered in the doorway 
long enough to light a cigarette. 

When McDowell Sutro noted this, the 
craving for tobacco seized him. A smoke 
would not stay his stomach, but it would 
be a solace none the less. He rose 
to his feet and felt in all his pockets, in 
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the vain hope that his fingers might touch 
some overlooked fragment of a cigar. 
There was something at the bottom of one 
of the pockets of his coat, but it mocked 
him by revealing itself as a match. He 
sank down on the bench and turned his 
eyes away from the restaurant, for he 
could not bear to gaze on the cakes and 
pies piled up behind the plate-glass, or to 
observe the smoke curling up from the 
lips of men who had eaten and drunk 
abundantly. 

There was a bar-room under the hotel 

on the corner of Broadway, and every 
minute or so two or three men pushed 
inside the swinging doors, to reappear 
five or ten minutes later. Further down 
3roadway stood a theatre, and there was 
now a throng about its broad doorway. 
Another theatre faced the square, gay 
with prismatic signs and besprinkled with 
electric lights. McDowell Sutro watched 
men and women step up to the box-office 
of this place of amusement and buy their 
tickets and disappear within. He won- 
dered why these men and women should 
have money to spare on a show, when 
he had not enough to pay for a meal and 
a night’s lodging. 

Perhaps it was the fatigue of his use- 
less day, and perhaps it was the hypnotic 
influence of the revolving lights before 
the variety theatre, which caused the lone- 
ly young man to fall asleep. How long 
he slept he did not know, nor what waked 
him at last. But he had a doubtful mem- 
ory of a human touch upon his body, 
and three of his pockets were turned in- 
side out. When he discovered this, he 
laughed outright. The attempt to rob 
him then struck him as the funniest 
thing that had ever happened. 

He must have slept for two or three 
hours at least, for the appearance of the 
square had changed. It was no longer 
evening; it was now night. While he 
looked about him he saw the doors of the 
theatre in Broadway pushed open, and the 
audience began to pour forth. A few mo- 
ments later little knots of the play-goers 
passed him, still laughing with remem- 
brance of the farce they had been wit- 
nessing. In another quarter of an hour 
the people began to come out of the other 
theatre, the variety show on the square, 
and the lights that flared above the door- 
way went out, all at once. 

It was nearly midnight when two men 
sat down on the bench of which McDow- 





ell Sutro had been the sole occupant hith- 
erto. They were tall and thin, both of 
them; they were clean-shaven; their 
clothes were shabby; and yet they carried 
themselves with an indescribable air, as 
though they were accustomed to brave 
the gaze of the world. 

‘‘No,” said the elder of the two, contin- 
uing their conversation, ‘‘she’s no good. 
She has a figure like a flat-iron and a 
voice like a fog-horn, hasn’t she? Well, 
there’s no draft in that, is there? She’sa 
Jonah, that’s what she is, and she’d hoo- 
doo any show. Why, the last time I was 
on the road she tried to queer my act. I 
called her down right there and then, and 
when the star backed her up,I was going 
to give my two weeks’ notice; and I'd 
have done it, too, but I was playing cases 
then, and I didn’t want to come back here 
walking on my uppers. But if I had quit, 
they'd have closed in a month,I tell you! 
They didn’t know who was drawing the 
money to their old show; butI did! You 
ought to have been in the one-night towns 
on the oil circuit and heard me do Sha- 
mus O’Brien. That used to fetch ‘em 
every night—I tell you it did! And it 
used to make her tired !” 

‘**Did you ever see me play Laertes?” 
asked the younger. ‘“‘I did it first in 
Frisco in ’°72, when Larry Barrett came 
out there. Well,while I was on the stage 
with him, Hamlet didn’t get a hand. I’ve 
got a notice here now that said I was the 
Greatest Living Laertes.” 

**T played Iago once with Larry Bar- 
rett,” said the first speaker, ‘‘ and I gave 
them such a realistic impersonation they 
used to hiss me off the stage almost.” 

‘‘Have a cigarette?” asked the other, 
holding out a package. 

‘*Don’t care if I do,” was the answer. 
**Pve got a match.” 

‘**That’s lucky, for I haven't,” said the 
owner of the cigarettes. 

‘* Well, I haven't, after all,” the elder 
actor had to confess, after a vain search 
in his pockets. 

‘*Let me provide the match,” broke in 
McDowell Sutro. ‘I’ve only one, but 
it’s at your service.” 

‘‘Thank you,” was the response. ‘‘Can 
T not offer you a cigarette?” 

‘“*I don’t care if I do,” the young man 
answered, involuntarily repeating the 
phrase he had just heard, as he thrust out 
his hand eagerly. 

The first whiff of the smoke was like 
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meat and drink to him; and in the sen- 
suous enjoyment of the luxury he almost 
neglected to respond to the next remark 
addressed to him. But in a minute he 
found himself chatting with the two 
actors pleasantly. Although they had 
been to California more than once, they 
knew none of his friends; but it cheered 
merely to hear again the names of famil- 
iar landmarks. There was more than 
a suggestion of haughtiness in the way 
they both condescended to him; but he 
did not resent this, even if he remarked 
it. Human companionship was sweet to 
him; and to drop into a chat with casual 
strangers on a bench in Union Square at 
midnight, even this diminished the deso- 
lation of his loneliness. 

The talk lasted perhaps a quarter of an 
hour, and then the two other men rose to 
go. McDowell Sutro stood up also, as 
though he were at home and they were 
his guests. 

‘*“Come over and have a drink,” said 
the elder of the two. 

And again the young man answered, 
‘*T don’t care if I do.” 

He would rather have had food than 
drink, but he could not tell two strangers 
that he was hungry. 

As they passed before the statue of La- 
fayette and crossed the car tracks, he 
wondered whether the saloon where they 
were going to was one of those which set 
out a free lunch. 

As they entered the bar-room his eyes 
swept it wolfishly, and then fixed them- 
selves at the end of the counter, where 
there were broad dishes with cheese and 
crackers and sandwiches. He could hard- 
ly control himself; he wanted to rush 
there and snatch the food and devour it. 
But shame kept him standing near the 
door with the two actors, though his gaze 
was fastened on the dishes only a few 
feet from him. 

The barkeeper set the bottle before 
them, and they poured out the liquor. 
Then they looked at each other and said, 
** How!” 

The elder actor half finished his drink 
at a single gulp. As he set down his 
glass he caught McDowell Sutro staring 
at the free lunch. 

‘* That’s not a bad idea,” he said, mov- 
ing along the bar—‘‘ not half bad. [ll 
take a sandwich myself. I feel a bit hol- 
low to-night. I got three encores after I 
gave them the ‘ Pride of Battery B,’ and 


I need something to build me up. Have 
a sandwich?” 

‘**I don't care if I do,” responded the 
hungry man, as his fingers closed on the 
bread. Yet when he took the first mouth- 
ful it almost choked him. 

Five minutes later he had said good- 
night to his two chance acquaintances and 
he was again back in the square. The 
scant food he had been able to take lay 
hard in his stomach, and the liquor he 
had drunk, little as that was also, was yet 
enough to make his head whirl. He did 
not walk unsteadily, although he was 
conscious that it took an effort for him to 
carry himself without swerving. 

The bench on which he had been sit- 
ting was now occupied by four very 
young men in evening dress, who were 
gravely smoking pipes, as though they 
were trying to acquire a taste for this 
novel pastime. So he went to the centre 
of the square, where he stood for a while 
looking at the aquatic plants and listen- 
ing to the spurtle of the fountain. 

All the seats around the fountain were 
occupied by men and women, most of 
whom seemed to have settled themselves 
for the night, as though they were used 
to sleeping there. McDowell Sutro found 
himself speculating whether he too would 
soon be accustomed to spending his nights 
in the open air, without a roof over him. 

One solid German had fallen into a 
slumber so heavy that his snore became 
a loud snort. Then a gray-coated po- 
liceman waked the sleeper by smiting the 
soles of his feet with the club. 

‘*This park ain’t no bedroom,” said the 
policeman, ‘‘and I ain’t goin’ to have you 
fellows goin’ to sleep here either! See?” 

After walking three or four times 
around on the outer circle of the little 
park, the young man found a vacant seat 
on a bench near the corner of Broadway 
and Seventeenth Street. The brilliantly 
lighted cable-cars still glided swiftly up 
and down Broadway with their insistent 
gongs, but they were now fewer and 
fewer; and the cross-town horse - cars 
passed only two or three an hour. The 
long day of the city was nearly over at 
last, and for the two or three hours before 
dawn there would be peace and a cessa- 
tion of the struggle. 

As hesank back on the bench, sick with 
weariness, the occupant of the seat next 
to him aroused herself. She was an el- 
derly woman, with grizzled hair. 
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“I beg your pardon—if I waked you 
up?” said the young man. 

‘“You did wake me up,” she answered, 
‘“but I forgive you. It’s only cat-naps I 
get anyway nowadays. I haven’t stretch- 
ed my legs out between the sheets and 
had my fill of sleep for a month of Sun- 
days. And I'm a glutton for sleeping if 
I've the chance. But I’m getting used to 
sitting up late,” and she laughed without 
bitterness. ‘‘ What time is it now?” she 
asked. 

McDowell Sutro involuntarily lifted 
his hand to the pocket of his waistcoat, 
and then he dropped it quickly. Blush- 
ing, he answered, ‘* I don’t know—I—” 

‘* Time’s up, isn’t it ?” she returned, with 
a laugh of understanding. ‘‘I haven't 
got my watch with me either; I left it in 
my other clothes at my uncle’s. But Mr. 
Tiffany is a kind-hearted man, and he 
keeps a clock all lighted up for us to see. 
Your eyes are younger than mine—what 
time is it now?” 

McDowell Sutro looked intently for half 
a minute before he could make out the 
hour. At last he answered, ‘‘ It’s almost 
half past one, I think.” 

‘Then I’ve a couple of hours for an- 
other nap before the sparrows wake us all 
up,” she returned. ‘‘Is it the first night 
you have come to this hotel of ours ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ he replied. 

‘‘T thought so,” she continued, ‘‘ by 
your feeling for your watch. You'll get 
out of the way of doing that soon.” 

His face blanched with fear that she 
might be predicting the truth. Would 
the time ever come when he should be 
used to sleeping in the open air? 

The old woman turned a little, so that 
she could look at him. 

‘‘Tt’s a handsome young fellow you 
are,” she went on; ‘‘there’s more than 
one house in town where they'd take you 
in on vour looks—and tuck you up in bed, 
too, and keep you warm.” 

‘*Perhaps I’m better off here,” he re- 
marked, feeling that he was expected to 
say something. 

‘*This isn’t a bad hotel of ours, this 
isn’t,” she returned ; ‘‘ it’s well ventilated, 
for onething. Ofcourse you can go to the 
station-house if you want. I don’t. I've 
tried it, and I’d sooner sleep in the snow 
than in the station-house, with the crea- 
tures you meet there. This hotel of ours 
here keeps open all night; and it’s on the 
European plan, I’m thinking — leastwise 


you can have anything you can pay for. 
When the owl-wagon is here, you can get 
a late supper—if you have the price of it. 
I haven’t.” 

‘* Neither have I,” he answered. 

‘*Then there’s two of us ready for an 
invite to breakfast,” she responded, cheer- 
ily. ‘‘If any one asks us, it’s no previous 
engagement will make us decline, I’m 
thinking.” 

He made no answer, for his heart sank 
as he looked into the future. 

** Are you hungry now?” she asked. 

‘** Yes,” he answered, simply. 

““So am I,” she replied, ‘‘and I can’t 
get used to it. Hunger is like pain, isn’t 
it? It don’t let go of you; it don’t get 
tired and let up on you. It’s a stayer, 
that’s what it is, and it keeps right on, 
attending strictly to business. Some- 
times, when I’m very hungry, I feel like 
committing suicide, don’t you?” 

‘* No,” he responded, ‘‘ at least not yet; 
I haven't had enough of life to be tired 
of it so soon.” 

‘Neither have I,” was her answer. 
‘*Sometimes I’m ready t6 quit, but some- 
how I don’t do it. But it would be so 
easy; you throw yourself in front of one 
of those cable-cars coming down Broad- 
way now—and you'll get rapid transit 
to kingdom come. But they don’t sell 
excursion tickets. Besides, being crunch- 
ed by a cable-car is a dreadful mussy 
way of dying, don’t you think? And to- 
day’s Friday, too—and I don’t believe I’d 
ever have any luck in the next world if 
I was to commit suicide on a Friday.” 

‘‘This isn’t Friday any longer,” he 
suggested; ‘‘it’s Saturday morning.” 

‘*So it is now,” she rejoined; ‘‘ then 
we'd better be getting our beauty-sleep as 
soon as we can, for the flower-market here 
will wake us up soon enough, seeing it’s 
Saturday. And so good-night to you!” 

‘* Good-night!” he responded. 

‘*And may you dream you’ve found a 
million dollars in gold, and then wake up 
and find it true!” she continued. 

‘Thank you,” he replied, wondering 
what manner of woman his neighbor 
might be. ; 

She said nothing more, but settled her- 
self again and closed her eyes. She was 
dressed in rusty black, and she had a thin 
black shaw] over her head. She had been 
a very handsome woman —so she im- 
pressed the young man by her side—and 
he was wholly at a loss to guess how she 





























‘“*“SHE SAID NOTHING MORE, 


came to be here, in the street, at night, 
without money and alone. She seemed 
out of place there; for her manner, though 
independent, was not defiant. There was 
no rasping harshness in her tones; indeed, 
her talk was dashed with joviality. Her 
speech even puzzled him, although he 
thought that showed her to be Irish. 
Turning these things over in his mind, 
he fell asleep. He dreamed the same 
dream again and again—a dream of a 
barbaric banquet, where huge outlandish 
dishes were placed on the table before 
him. The savor of them was strange to 
his nostrils, but it brought the water to 
his mouth. Then, when he made as 
though to help himself and stay his ap- 
petite, the whole feast slid away beyond 
his reach, and finally faded into nothing. 
The dream differed in detail every time 
he dreamed it; and the last time the only 
dish on the board before him was a gi- 
gantic pasty, which he succeeded in cut- 
VoL. XCIIL—No. 557.—82 





BUT CLOSED HER EYES.” 


ting open, only to behold four-and-twenty 
blackbirds fly forth. The birds circled 
about his head, and then returned to the 
empty shell of the pasty, and perched 
there, and sang derisively. 

So loudly did they sing that MeDowell 
Sutro awoke, and he heard in the trees 
above him and behind him the chirping 
and twittering of countless sparrows. 

He recalled what the old woman had 
said—that the birds would wake them up. 
Probably they had aroused her first, for 
the place on the bench next to him was 
empty. 

He rose to his feet and looked about 
him. It was almost daybreak, and al- 
ready there were rosy streaks in the east- 
ern sky. A squirrel was running up and 
down a large tree in the middle of the 
grass-plot behind the bench on which he 
had been sleeping. In the open space at 
the northern end of the square there were 
a dozen or more gardeners’ wagons, thick 
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with growing flowers in pots, and men 
were arranging these plants in rows upon 
the pavement. Another heavy wagon, 
loaded with roses only, rolled across the 
car track, and disturbed a flock of pigeons, 
that swirled aloft for a moment, and then 
settled down again. A moist breeze blew 
up from the bay. and brought a warning 
of rain to come later in the day. 

The sleepers on the other benches here 
and there throughout the square were 
waking, one by one. McDowell Sutro 
saw one of them go to the drinking-foun- 
tain and wash his hands and face. He 
followed this example as best he could. 
When he had made an end of this his 
eye fell on Tiffany’s clock, which told the 
hour of half past four. A few minutes 
later the first rays of the sun began to 
gild the cornices of the tall buildings 
which towered above the Lincoln statue. 

Within the next hour and a half the 
cable-cars began to pass down town more 
frequently, and the cross-town cars from 
the ferries also came closer together. 
The gardeners’ wagons and the plants 
taken from them filled the broad space 
at the upper end of the square. Milk- 
carts rattled across the car tracks, that 
bounded the square on all four sides, 
The signs of the coming day multiplied, 
and MeDowell Sutro noted them all, one 
after another, with unfailing interest, de- 
spite the gnawing pain in his stomach. 
It was the first time he had ever seen the 
awakening of a great city. 

He walked away from Union Square 
as far as Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. and again as far as Third Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street; but he found 
himself always returning to the flower 
market. At last a hope sprang up within 
him. Among the purchasers were ladies 
not strong enough to carry home the 
heavy pots, and perhaps he might pick 
up a job. This was not the way he 
wanted to earn his daily bread, but never 
before had he felt the want of the daily 
bread so keenly. 

When he came back to the line of 
gardeners’ wagons he found other men 
out of work also hanging about in the 
hope of making an honest penny; and 
more than once he saw one or another of 
these others sent away, burdened with tall 
plants. 

At last he took his courage in his hand, 
and he went up to a little old lady whom 
he had seen going from row to row. She 


had bright eves and a gentle manner and 
a kindly smile. He asked her, if she 
bought anything, to let him carry it home 
for her. She looked at the handsome 
young fellow, and her glance was as 
shrewd as it seemed to him sympathetic. 

‘** Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I think I can 
trust you.” 

A. minute or two later she bargained 
with a Seotch gardener for two azaleas in 
full bloom. Then she turned to McDowell 
Sutro: 

** Will vou take those to the Post-Grad- 
uate Hospital, corner of Second Avenue 
and Twentieth Street, for half a dollar?” 

** Yes,” he answered, eagerly. 

‘*Very well,” she responded. ‘* They 
are for the Babies’ Ward. Say that they 
are from Miss Van Dyne. The Babies’ 
Ward, you understand? And here is your 
money, I've got to trust you; but you 
have an honest face, and I don’t believe 
that you would rob sick children of the 
sight and smell of the flowers they love.” 

‘ No,” said McDowell Sutro, ‘‘ I would- 
n't: He picked up tle heavy pots, and 
held one in the hollow of each arm. 
‘The Babies’ Ward of the Post-Graduate 
Hospital, from Miss Van Dyne? Is that 
it?” 

‘*That’s it,” she answered, with her il- 
luminating smile. 

He walked off with the plants. Having 
the money in his pocket to break his fast, 
it seemed as though he could not get to 
the hospital swiftly enough. But when 
he had handed in the flowers, and was on 
his way back again to the square, he re- 
membered suddenly the woman who had 
sat by him ou the bench, and who had 
been hungry also. He had fifty cents in 
his pocket now, and in the window of an 
eating-house on Fourth Avenue he saw 
the sign, ** Regular Breakfast, 25 cts.” He 
had money enough to buy two regular 
breakfasts, one for himself and one for 
her. 

He made the circle of the little park 
three times, besides traversing it in every 
direction, and then he had to confess that 
she was beyond his reach. 

So he went to the restaurant alone, and 
had a regular breakfast all to himself. 

When he came forth he felt refreshed, 
and the people who were now hurrying 
along the streets struck him as happier 
than those he had seen in the gray dawn. 
The long sunbeams were lighting the 
side streets. The workmen with their 
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dinner- pails were giving place to the 
shop-girls with their luncheons tied up 
in paper. 

The roar of the great city arose once 
more as the mighty tide of humanity 
again swept through its thoroughfares. 

He went back to the gardeners’ wag- 
ons, believing that he might earn an- 
other half-dollar. But when he saw oth- 
er men waiting there hungrily, he turned 
away, thinking it only fair to give them 
a chance too. 

He found a seat in the sun, and looked 
on while the flower market was stripped 
by later purchasers. He wondered where 
the plants were all going, and then lhe re- 
membered that the same flowers serve for 
the funeral and for the wedding. For 
the first time it struck him as strange 
that the plant which dresses a dinner ta- 
ble to-day may gladden a sick-room to- 
morrow, and be bedded on a grave the 
day after. 

At last he thought the hour had come 
when the post-office would be open again, 
and he set off for Fifth Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street. 

When he reached the station he check- 
ed his walk. He did not dare go in, al- 
though the doors were open, and he could 
see other men and women asking ques- 


tions at the little square windows. What 
if his questions should meet with the 
same answer as yesterday? What if he 
should have to spend another night in 
Union Square? 

He nerved himself at last and entered. 
As he approached the window the clerk 
looked at him with a glance of recogni- 
tion. 

‘* McDowell Sutro, isn't it? Yes—there 
is a letter for you. Overweight, too— 
there’s four cents extra postage to pay.” 

The young man’s hand trembled as he 
put down the quarter left after paying 
for his regular breakfast. He seized the 
envelope swiftly, and almost forgot to 
pick up his change, till the clerk remind- 
ed him of it. 

He tore the letter open. It was from 
Tom Pixley; it contained a post - office 
order for-fifty dollars; and it began: 


‘*“My DEAR Mac,—Go and see Sam 
Sargent, 78 Broadway. and he will get 
you a place on the surveyor’s staff for the 
new line of the Barataria Central. I’m 
writing to him by this mail, and—” 


But for a minute McDowell Svtro could 
read no further. His eyes had filled with 
tears. 


HEREAFTER. 


BY ALFRED H. LOUIS. 


TYVHOU know’st not, sweet, what must remain unknown 


Through all that my poor words can say or sing, 


The measure of the love to thee I bring. 


One day thou wilt, when, by a graven stone 


That bears a name, thou standest, white, alone, 


Shadowed by yearning memory’s raven wing, 


Rained on by blossoms of some wind-born spring 


Wherefrom thirst-quenching fruit shall ne’er be grown. 


Then—power shall rest upon the vanished hand 


Once too much trembling to thy touch for power; 


Then—shall my soul at last thy soul command 


As it might not in Time’s brief fitful hour; 


And what Life’s fires might neither melt nor burn 


Shall yield with tears to ashes and the urn. 
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A BLACK SETTLEMENT. 


BY MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


gen big woods lay both sides the creek, 
and ran on to the Dover road. Its core 
was the ‘Cisco land, which had belonged 
for years and years to somebody in Rich- 
mond. Then there was Woodclhuck, old 
Major P ’s quarter place, the old Tay- 
lor plantation—unoccupied this twenty 
years—and smaller holdings to swell the 
tale to something like ten thousand acres 
~in which possibly five hundred were of 
old field. 

Along the creek the land was lively and 
broken-—-now swelling in sharp rounded 
hills, now spreading in rich cup-shaped 
swales. It had limestone foundations 
overlaid with bright red clay, and was 
heavily timbered with oak of many sorts, 
walnut, hickory, blue and yellow poplar, 
with sycamore at the water-side, and un- 
dergrowth of hazel, black-gum, and dog- 
wood. Brought under plough, the soil 
was a blackish-chocolate loam, full of 
rich phosphorescent pebbles, and equally 
good for tobacco, wheat, and corn, the 
region’s three staples. 








A mile back the land changed entire- 
ly; so did the forest growth. Here there 
were long level reaches, dipping faintly 
now and then to a wet-weather drain. 
Every drain ran out of « big high-lying 
slash, set thick with tall slim trees, and 
bare of undergrowth. That was not pe- 
culiar to the wet lands, though. Riding 
anywhere, the eye could range and lose 
itself in mazes of tall slim black trunks, 
which upheld columnwise a fretted roof. 
In summer the roof was green; in au- 
tumn, red and yellow; in the dead win- 
ter, an airy intricacy of netted boughs. 

Underneath in the wet sour land there 
was thick carpeting of moss about a cen- 
tral hollow of clear deep-brown swamp 
water. Otherwhere dead leaves lay thin- 
ly over the soil. They fell in myriads 
every fall; but from time immemorial 
the woods had been burned over every 
spring. Nominally it was to start the 
grass—sparse sedge and ‘* Nimble Will” 
—but everybody understood it was really 
for the sake of the turkey-hunters, who 
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raced after and shot the wild flocks in 
fall and winter. 

The earth here was black and clammy, 
running down to a subsoil of yellow clay, 
which in turn rested upon blue clay, al- 
most as sticky and holding as mortar 
half set. It was, in native speech, ‘‘cray- 
fishy land,” since that odd creature had a 
habit of creeping through the drains into 
the slashes, and setting his queer ringed 
houses all about in the moist places. He 
was thought, indeed, to open and keep 
free subterranean water-veins, and thus 
to be answerable for the fact that a load- 
ed wagon would sometimes mire to the 
hub in what had seemed to be a sound 
road way. 

Except in its first freshness, the flat 

lands would not fetch paying crops of 
corn or wheat. That accounted in large 
measure for its having been left un- 
touched. To offset that, it yielded pe- 
culiarly fine tobacco, and was unrivalled 
for meadows and for fruit. Frost fell 
harmless there, indeed, when it killed 
every peach and cherry along the creek, 
and in the barren lands upon the other 
side of it, which ran northward into Ken- 
tucky. In spite of its level swampiness 
the flat land lay higher by two hundred 
feet. From the verge of the plateau it 
was possible to look across a space of 
thirty miles. 
So much by way of setting a_ back- 
ground. Along towards the close of the 
sixties a sudden hunger for land fell 
upon the freedmen in that middle Tennes- 
see county. There were many of them; 
besides the considerable slave population 
of old days, hundreds had come down 
from the Kentucky tobacco plantations. 
Land in Kentucky was held at fifty dol- 
lars the acre; for years the big woods had 
gone a-begging at five—that, of course, 
for cash; but the agent of it and adja- 
cent holders were not slow to conclude 
that twenty dollars the acre on long time 
would be no bad speculation. 

Conversely, in every feature the big 
woods appealed to its intending occu- 
pants. There was timber for houses, 
barns, fuel, and fencing, a good range for 
stock, water and game, to say nothing 
of the teeming soil. Best of all, it was 
to be bought at prices they might hope- 
fully promise. Then, too, it neighbored 
a region of farms and plantations whose 
white owners might be counted on to pay 


in cash or in kind for whatever labor the 
blacks could spare from their own crops. 

So, very shortly the settlement was be- 
gun. Some bought ten acres, some twenty, 
some fifty—a few venturous souls even a 
hundred. Nearly every purchaser had a 
wife and a varied assortment of children, 
besides dogs, chickens, a cow, a sow and 
pigs, and, in rare cases, a beast of burden. 

What was much more to the point, they 
had also a knowledge of farming —the 
sarned increment of servile years. Al- 
most without exception they had belonged 
to thrifty and stirring planters from Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, who knew all 
subtleties of soil and season—and had 
taught their slaves like thrift and weather 
wisdom. They had been taught, too, to 
go into virgin forest, chop it down, turn 
the timber into house-logs, rails, and fire- 
wood; with the logs to build houses, and 
give them well- pitched tight roofs of 
boards rived in the same clearing, as well 
as to make gates, draw-bars, feed-troughs, 
and a dozen such small deer. 

So the black men had good reason for 
the courage with which they attacked the 
remnant wilderness—the wilderness which 
teaches cogently the ‘‘ solidarity of socie- 
ty... Nobody in the black settlement had 
ever heard the doctrine’s name, notwith- 
standing it was of force and effect there 
from the very beginning. Necessity 
preaches a communism of conservation 
that the wayfaring man even cannot 
fail to comprehend. Though each settler 
planned for himself and his own, bought, 
wrought, strove with narrow and jealous 
individualism, there was hardly a point 
at which he truly lived to himself. In 
work or play, through joy or sorrow, by 
things temporal and things spiritual, he 
was taught to recognize’ the strength of 
human aggregates as opposed to the weak- 
ness of human units. 


I know the black settlement by heart. 
Ten years I lived on the verge of it, in 
amity and comity with its indwellers. 
For the most part, they were excellent 
good friends of mine—excellent good 
neighbors too, anxiously réady to return 
in kindly service such small courtesies of 
root and seed and scion, the loan of tools 
or wagon, or pasturage for ailing stock, 
as an established plantation could easily 
afford. Many came to me to write their 
letters, or to help them through their 
small legal troubles. By-and-by they 
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sold me successive crops of calves and to- 
bacco. They asked advice, too, about 
everything—from buying achurei-bell to 
the proper depth for an overskirt ruffle— 
and listened always to what I had to say 
with faces of profound gratitude. Yet, 
upon my honor, I must affirm, my best 
judgment was wholly ineffectual, if in 
any manner it contravened the thing 
which was decreed by the settlement’s 
own usage. 

‘** Yes, ’m-—dat’s des zactly de thing—fer 
whi’ folks—but hit’s diffunt wid us nig- 
gers,” they said, in meek apology for tak- 
ing their own way. This mainly about 
matters intimately social. In either fash- 
ion or finance my word stood for authen- 
tie fact. 

Let me show you these friends of mine 
in their habit as they lived. Come first 
to the *‘ choppin’ frolic at Une’ Caleb Bar- 
ton’s.”” Une’ Caleb is the minister as well 
as the buyer of a hundred-acre tract. 
Though he bought it two years back, it is 
only this fall that he has come to live on 
it-—-and even then, his old master up in 
Kentucky tried hard to prevail on him to 
stay with him another five years. 

But that did not suit Une’ Caleb. Ken- 
tucky is twenty miles away, and it is 
grievous work riding all that way to 
preach every Sunday. So he has hired 
him a cabin, built in the edge of the bit 
of old field he got, has moved into it, 
fenced a scant door-yard, put up an ash- 
hopper, a pig- pen, a brush shed for his 
two mules, and is beginning to think of 
land for next year’s crop. 

His three sons are clioppers of renown. 
But what can three axes do to wrest a 
field from tall timber? The boys have 
been working here from the settlement’s 
first season; they have chopped their 
prettiest for their neighbors, and feel now 
that it is time for returnsin kind. Besides, 
Christmas is coming—all the choppers of 
spirit are ready for any sort of frolic. 
By twos and fives and tens they have 
trooped in this morning, each with a 
newly ground axe over his shoulder, and 
a mind made up to win, at the least, a half- 
dozen races before night. 

Yesterday the limit of the new clear- 
ing was carefully set; the scant under- 
growth cut and piled. The boys saw to 
that. Une’ Caleb himself went to town, 
where he spent last month's church col- 
lections for a bag of flour, a keg of mo- 
lasses, and a biggish jug of whiskey. He 


killed hogs a week ago. There will be 
backbone pie, sausage, souse, sparerib, 
and boiled jowl for dinner; besides, one 
white neighbor has sent in a bushel of 
red-cheeked apples; another, a fat sack of 
big sweet-potatoes, Aunt ‘Cindy Barton 





AUNT ‘CINDY BARTON. 


is known, too, for a very queen of cooks. 
The fifty-odd good fellows who stand 
warming their axes at the big log fire 
just outside the yard will have cheer to 
match their noble appetites. 

It is crisp weather. Clouds huddle and 
seurry across the face of the sun, impelled 
by a wind sitting dead at the north. The 
ground rings sharply beneath the many 
booted feet. Here or there a little pool 
shows glair ice, but, for the most part, 
the frost has set long funguslike erystals 
over the face of the land. ,They shiver 
to icy dust as the choppers dash about. 
It is nearing nine o’clock—full time work 


























UNCLE CALEB. 


was begun if Une’ Caleb is to find this 
short day one of profit. 

He comes slowly through the cabin 
door, a powerful grizzled figure, with 
shrewd eyes and a generous smile. He 
has a fat black bottle in one hand—an- 
other shows to the neck in the left pocket 
of his great-coat, which is a marvel of 
shreds aud patches. He carries a tiny 
tumbler, too. Beforetime he has shak- 
en hands with everybody, yet now they 
crowd about him like swarming bees. 

‘I done got de fust er Bro’ Caleb's 
good licker, bless God! Now any man 
whar beats me choppin’ kin hab de res’ 
er my sheer,” Mose Sharp says, whirling 
his axe over his head, and hirpling away 
toward the clearing. Mose is lame and 
lazy—when about his own concerns—but 
a man of mighty muscle from the waist 
upward. Bill Green, the blacksmith, is 
his sole rival when it comes to a square 
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chop off; Bill gets the next dram and 
rushes after Mose. Before the rest have 
drunk their two fingers of neat spirits 
the pair have sent an oak a foot through 
crashing to earth, and stand panting em- 
ulously either side the stump, each claim- 
ing that his axe went more than half 
through. 

‘‘Nem mine ‘bout dat dar saplin’! 
Dee’s trees yere fer racin’—dest er Gawd’s 
plenty ub um!” Ike Clardy retorts. 
‘*Lemme chop mysef good an’ soople— 
hit ain’t gwint tek long—an’ me an’ Ed 
Clardy, us*]] gin you whut Paddy gin de 
drum—dat wus er debble ob er beatin’, ole 
marster useter say.” 

** You'll chop yo’ shu’t off ef you does!” 
Mose retorts. ‘‘Come on! Us is ready 
right now! - Pick us er tree, Unc’ Caleb! 
I'm dest achin’ ter cut de comb er dam 
dar two erowin’ chickens.” 

A minute later the four stand, two ei- 
ther side a towering blue poplar. They 
have stripped to their shirts, regardless of 
wind and frost. The Clardy boys are a 
half head the lower, but muscled like gi- 
ants, with fine deep chests, and a quick 
feline suppleness that sends every stroke 
straight home. They have likewise quick 
eyes and sure. See how the one axe plays 
with the other. In, out, up stroke, down, 
the tough handles vibrant, the bright 
blades flashing as they hiss and hurtle 
through the air, the axes fly as swift as 
lightning, as certain as doom. They are 
through the bark—big chips begin to fly. 
The thick white sap is past now—within 
it you catch the lovely veined pink-pur- 
ple of the heart. Neither pair has stopped 
to catch breath. Faster, faster, fall the 
ringing rhythmic strokes. They roll 
through the big woods, and say to all the 
settlement that Une’ Caleb’s chopping is 
truly an affair of spirit. Other choppers 
are racing. There is a chorus of axe- 
beats whose swelling ululation the far 


hills repeat. A booming crash cuts 
through it—the poplar has toppled to a 
fall. At once all who are not racing 


rush up to discover which brace ef the 
combatants has won. Measuring-twig in 
hand, Une’ Caleb bends over the stump, 
his best Sunday spectacles set fair upon 
his nose. Slowly, carefully, as he spells 
out Holy Writ, he scans the cleft heart, 
lays the twig, now this side, now that— 
then says, as he straightens himself: 
‘*Gent’emen! Une’ Jim Clardy gut ter 
be proud er dam niggers er his’n dis day! 
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Dee done beat er clur inch—an’ nobody 
else ain’t nebber yit done dat fer Brer 
Bill an’ Brer Mose.” 

A wild whooping shout greets the an- 
Again the axes fly. Other 
trees fall—other victories are won. Hour- 
ly Une’ Caleb walks about with glass and 
bottle, saying. ‘‘Le’s dram 
Songs break out and swell from twenty 
strong throats, upborne, undervoiced by 
the axe chorus beating in Homeric time 
and foree. Sometimes the song is word- 
less—a wild chanting full of plaintive 
minors with a barbarie under- 
note. Oftener it is a hymn— 
one of those Une’ Caleb enjoins 
Only the 
Clardy boys, in virtue of their 
victory, dare to trill out one 
of the old unsanctified lays re- 
maining from the time of sla- 
very. 

Hear them! 
stave, Ike 
refrain: 


nouncement. 


it, boys!” 


for Sunday service. 


Ed sings the 


breaks in with the 


“When I gits my new house done, 
My new house done, 
Gib er li'll kick-up in de dinin’-room, 
In de dinin’-room, 
Ole ooman, sho’s you born, 
Sho’s vou born. 
Debble’s in de dinner-pot, stickin’ out 
he horn, 
Stickin’ out 
Nobody with them. 
Instead, Mose Sharp trills lugu- 
briously: 


he horn.” 


sings 


* Jer-u-sa-lem! My hap-py home! 
' 


I want ter go dar too! 
He whom I fix my hopes upon, 


Oh, how I long to see!” 


Though he ** gives out” each 
line, he alone sings the words- 
the rest content them with dron 
ing a long-metre accompani- 
ment. The force and volume 
of it silence effectually the singers of old 
They even try to join with the 
hymn-singers in a half-shamed fashion. 
Dinner comes at one o'clock. After it 
everybody smokes plentiful pipes of old 
tobacco, strong and sweet, grown most 
likely at ole marster’s in the first years 
of freedom. Then again the swift blades 
fly—already a good two acres looks as 
though a besom of destruction had swept 
over its woodland growth. Une’ Caleb's 
face is one broad smile. He hints diplo- 
matically at another chopping in Febru- 
ary, when the days are longer —and is 


songs. 
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not openly gainsaid, though Bill Green 
mutters aside to his elbow neighbor: 

‘**Humph! Brer Caleb mighty good 
man, but I lay he don’ go preach twice 
fer nobody's hep, ‘dout dee’s some talk er 
pay fer hit.” 

Before the neighbor can answer, there 
is a hubbub of cries at the very edge of 
the choppers. They have felled a bee 
tree—a big hollow oak, full all its upper 


third of rich comb. The trunk split 


lengthwise in falling; all the eager eat- 
ers need do is to stoop and dip in their 
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scooped palms or clean white chips, and 
gather generous portions. Here or there 
a bee stirs and crawls weakly about. For 
the most part they are mercifully numb 
with cold, which has strengthened since 
morning. 

Their despoilers pay no heed to them. 
They eat of the garnered sweet until even 
their choice appetites are cloyed —then 
go back to work, but without the vim of 
earlier hours. The sun is almost down. 
As he dips red and fiery below the rim- 
ming trees, a great shout goes up, and 
the **choppin’ frolic” is over. 
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Tobacco is essentially a poor man’s 
crop. Seed may be had for asking; it 
needs no great breadth of ground; and 
one given to expedition may market it 
in five months from the time of setting. 
Even earlier he can secure advances on 
his crop from warehouseman or store- 
keeper. Thrifty folk, though, are shy of 
asking such—the interest is enormous— 
and the lender claims a right to set the 
time of selling. Usually he chooses the 
week when prices are at their lowest. 

The black settlement, for the most part, 
holds its main crop for the spring rise— 
and sells that from the ‘‘extry patches,” 
planted in name of wives and children, 
to supply Christmas money. That is why 
Smith Stover has a tobacco-stripping this 
mild, misty November day. The extra 
crop has hung crisp and rattling in the 
barn since it went there in September, 
until a night of soft southerly airs brought 
it in ease. Then it was taken down, gath- 
ered in great armfuls, and bulked in the 
unfinished second pen Smith has ambi- 
tiously set to his cabin. There is no floor; 
the roof is held down with weight-poles, 
not nails; nor is there semblance of 
chinking in the wide cracks of the wall. 
The chimney is stick and dirt, with a 
headless barrel for flue. A big stump 
smoulders within the fireplace, sending 
out now a puff of pale blue smoke, now 
a spurt of flame. 

The bulk runs the room’s length. 
Smith himself, tall, brawny, intelligent- 
looking, stands at one end sorting—that 
is, taking off the ground leaves and the 
worm-eaten ones from the stalks, which 
go then to the strippers, who tie the good 
leaves into hands, large or small, accord- 
ing to whether the buyer is a stemmer or 
packer. 

A various lot—those strippers—-the five 
Stover children, pitifully ragged; Smith’s 
sickly wife, Betty; young Caleb Barton, 
who, it is whispered, would take Betty 
and run off to Kansas—if his father did 
not forbid; Betty Garnett and Lucy Ander- 
son, the settlement belles, trim and prim 
in cheeked cotton frocks, with each an 
eye severe upon an irrepressible younger 
brother; Mr. Stanfield the schoolmaster, 
a graduate of Fiske University ; old Uncle 
Ben Elliot, who can do nothing but brag 
of what he did and what they had at ole 
marster’s; Ephraim Morris and Wesley 
Mason, who would both like to preach 
—if Une’ Caleb permitted; and Davy 
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Cowly, the settlement politician, to whom 
an election of any sort is known to be 
worth fifty dollars. 

He helps with the sorting, what time 
he is not making up to Betty Garnett. 
He has a dead wife and three living 
ones; but as the last of them left him 
full three months back, he does not look 
upon them as by any means a bar to fur- 
ther choice. Six years of life as a land- 
owner have, it is true, given him some 
idea of legal restraints and enlargements. 
Heretofore he has not troubled himself 
about decrees of divorce; they are costly, 
but so is political influence. Should Betty 
prove kind, he will take counsel of Law- 
yer Quarles—a certain candidate next 
year. Meantime he must improve the 
occasion to discover her inclination. 

Betty has no mind to him. A slim 
creature, shapely, copper-skinned, with 
deft taper fingers, she turns her back 
to him, and gossips hopefully with the 


youngest Stover boy. ‘* You raised this, 
I know, Teensy,” she says, holding up 
one of the few fine big stalks. ‘* My! 


If it was all like this, you'd have so much 
money you could keep Christmas till 
April-fool day.” 

She is one of Mr. Stanfield’s pet pupils 
~—-he himself does not speak with a purer 
accent. Not for her best frock would 
she clip a consonant, or drop a g final. 
Teensy shakes his head, sighing. ‘‘I 
did had er hunderd er dam big plants,” 
he says, ‘‘ but de res’—hit ain't much. I 
don’ spec’ hit gwine weigh out ‘nough ter 
git we-all no fi’-crackers eben, after maw 
buy sugar an’ ‘lasses, an’ er pa’r shoes fer 
her. She bound ter hab dem; her foots 
is on de groun’ now, an’ hit always makes 
‘er sick.” 

‘**You hush, Teensy !’ Betty Stover 
says, involuntarily hiding her feet in the 
ragged folds of her frock. Young Caleb 
looks down, his face hardening. He 
thinks of the money Stover earned in the 
last harvest, and wasted in idle gayety at 
the festivals and barbecues. He could 
treat and laugh with other women, while 
Bettvy— Young Caleb begins to swallow 
hard. Lucy Anderson marks it, and bends 
in front of lim to say, 

‘Oh, Brer Wesley! Please correct me 
how to get to that new foot-log you cut. 
I jest must go ‘cross the creek next Sun- 
day.” 

‘‘T’ll show you, Miss Lucy,” Stover says, 
with an uneasy laugh. ‘* No, ‘twon’t be 
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no trouble; I'm gwine ’crost anyhow. 
Kaintucky gut ter see me, ‘tweenst dis 
an’ Chrismus. Ain't been up dar whar 
de money lays ‘round loose in so long I 


feels dest as po’ as 
dese yar Tennessee 
niggers.” 
‘“Umph! You 
better had stay dar, 
den. My ole mars- 
ter he nebber had 
no time fer Kain 
tucky,” Uncle Ben 
breaks in; then 
goes rambling on, 
ehuckling and 
pounding with his 
big knotty stick be- 
tween every other 
word. The rest sit 
silent, their fingers 
flying; the heaps 
of stripped tobacco 
at their elbows 
growing as by ma 
gic. A low under 
word passes about 
now and then; but 
Uncle Ben has the 
name of being a 
conjure-man—-so is 
safe from open in- 
terruption. Pres- 
ently, as it begins 
to grow dusk, Sto- 
ver flings a last 
stalk over his 
shoulder and with 
a long breath 
straightens himself. 
“s Kin _ strip 
whut’s lef’ befo’ 
breakfus’,” he says. 
‘*Now come on in 
turr house ev’y 
body. Mouglht be 
Betty had li'll 
somp'n t’ eat dar.” 
‘*Tain’t much,” 
Betty says, apolo- 
getically, when her 
helpers have troop- 


A BLACK SETTLEMENT. 


THE YOUNGEST STOVER BOY. 


iron fire-shovel. 


ters fer er strippin’-frolic!” Davy says, as 
Stover's wife stirs the mound with a long 
Betty Garnett gives him 
a hard look, then says to the schoolmas- 


ter, at her clearest 
high pitch, 

“Mr. Stanfield, 
don’t you think 
Mrs. Stover was 
sensible not to 
bother cooking a 
great mess of 
things, when she 
knew we came just 
to help her work?” 


Now let me pic- 
ture for you a set- 
tlement interior— 
one showing the 
possibilities of 
lucky thrift. Peg- 
gy Garnett, Betty's 
mother, is mistress 
of it. Peggy is 
almost white, and 
ever so much more 
proper spoken than 
any of her Cau- 
casian neighbors. 
The Garnetts had 
money in hand, a 
year’s supplies, and 
work stock when 
they came to this 
new Canaan; it is 
not strange they 
have prospered, 
with so fine a start, 
and four children 
big enough to do 
good work. Now, 
after six years, they 
own the land free 
and clear, have bar- 
gained for another 
fifty acres, and 
think seriously of 
buying a rockaway 
for Sunday driving. 

They have al- 
ready a farm wag- 


ed into the other cabin. The fireplace fills on, four work beasts, and a brood-mare, 
one half the end, but there is no sign of beside cattle, sheep, and hogs. There 
pot or pan or kettle beside it. The table, are lightning-rods to the.two chimneys 
too, is conspicuously bare; but there are also, and inside a calendar clock, an im- 
great mounds of hot embers at either end proved cooking-stove, and a new sewing- 
of the hearth. machine — monuments all to the ener- 


“Well, suh! Roas’ aigs an’ sweet-'ta- getic persuasion of peripatetic salesmen. 
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UNCLE BEN, 


The house itself is two pens of hewed 
logs, with a passage between. It has brick 
chimneys, and glass windows set in nar- 
row whitewashed casings. The batten 
doors are bright green, the outer walls 
whitewashed along the daubing which 
fills the cracks. There is a rough lime- 
stone door-step in front. At the back 
you go out under a brush arbor, overrun 
in summer with balsam cucumber vines. 
The tiny yard is treeless, but gay with 
bright flowers. Hollyhocks, prince’s-fea- 
ther, bachelor’s- button, larkspur, mari- 
gold, Canterbury-bells, and poppies, each 
in its season, flame and flaunt there. 
Within the paled garden June-roses grow, 
along with lilac, sweet-betsy, mock-orange 

all the tribe of old-fashioned flowering 
shrubs. 

The garden runs on to a fine thrifty 
young orchard—alivein June with cluck- 
ing hens and their broods. Foolish small 
turkeys too peep and stray about, until 
Betty comes to drive them and their mo- 
thers out into the young tobacco. The 
turkeys are allies not to be despised there; 
they catch grasshoppers by the hundred, 





thus saving the newly 
set plants. Later they 
will catch the fat green 
tobacco-worms in thou 
sands, and so thrive 
upon the diet as to be 
big lusty bronze-green 
fellows, ready for the 
Christmas market. 

The peach-trees are 
in full prime; apples 
have but just come to 
bearing. They were 
plauted as soon as 
there was a bit of clear 
space. Tobacco grew 
between them the first 
years; later it was only 
rows of sweet-corn or 
sweet-potatoes—a good 
way off the tree roots. 
Now that they stand 
in spreading strength, 
all the space about is 
carpeted with a mat of 
black-eyed pea vines. 

The early peaches 
are ripe; Betty is pick 
ing a basketful for 
market to - morrow. 
Somebody goes to 
town every Saturday, 
either upon horseback, with a colt trot- 
ting behind, in the wagon, or afoot if 
there be little to sell. There is always 
something—eggs, butter, fruit, fowls, gar- 
den stuff, knitted socks, or the brooms and 
baskets Major ties of winter nights, while 
his children pore over school-books. Thus 
there is always money in hand for small 
needs, leaving the main crop a clear and 
substantial surplus. 

Peggy cooks and washes in a roughish 
cabin—her first shelter here—sitting L 
fashion to the house. A cistern with a 
trig pump is just beside the door. In one 
of the big front rooms the household live 
and work. The other is sacred to Sun- 
days and holidays. I dine in it when 
chance makes me Peggy’s guest, sitting in 
state at the tiny table beside the fireplace, 
with Peggy herself in wait behind my 
chair. She sets out for me her flowered 
plates, her gilt cup and saucer, and says, 
with a little laugh that is not quite free 
of bitterness, ‘‘ I'd like to give you what 
you're used to—a napkin and silver forks 
—but, la! the niggers would never get 
done talking if I had anything like that.” 








A BLACK SETTLEMENT. 


The room has a clean rag carpet, and 
gay paper shades under white check mus- 
lin curtains to the windows back and front. 
There is a crude wooden mantel, daubed 
The shelf of 
it holds divers plaster groups in gay col- 
ors, and an assortment 
of candy apples and 
flowered glass 
It has drapery 
of newspaper, cut into 
the fantastic and 
wonderful scallops and 
At the two 
corners there are applied 
rosettes of fringed tissue- 
paper, green, red, white, 
and yellow. The 
walls have been thick- 
ly whitewashed, then 
up and down 
with smears of ochreous- 
vellow clay. In large 
part they are hidden 
with pictures pasted flat 
against them. Every- 
thing is there, from a 
fragmentary circus post- 
er to the label of a to- 
mato-ean. The dazzle of 
color is something fear- 
ful, yet black-and-whites 
are by no de- 
spised. A map of the 
United States thirty 
years out of date hangs 
over the mantel. Below 
it there are photographs 
of ole marster and ole 
mistiss in 
thread frames. 

There is a wall-pocket, 
too, covered with fringes 
of corn-shuck, a cornu- 
copia of perforated card- 
board full of pink paper 


spills. 


over with lampblack gray. 


cheap 


vases. 


most 


open-work, 


log 


stri ped 





means 


octagonal 


A gorgeous blue 

glass lamp with a yellow 

shade stands ona table at 

one side. The table has a red cover-—but 
is quite discounted for brightness by the 
seven-star quilt which ornaments the 
plump feather-bed in the corner. The 
stars are yellow and scarlet on a white 
background —the patches set together 
with triangles of dark blue. The quilt falls 
over a white ruffled valance; there are 
ruffles on the pillow-cases too, and heavy 
chain-stitching with turkey-red cotton. 


~-- 
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A big family Bible lies beside the lamp. 
There are two other books a little way 
off. They have red and gold backs, are 
very bulky, with inside scant letter-press 
in very large type, and a great plenty 
of colored pictures that might safely be 


PEGGY. 


worshipped, since they are like nothing 
on the earth, in the heavens above, nor 
in the waters under the earth. 

**Major bought them—for Betty,” Peg- 
gy says, as my eyes rest questioningly 


upon them. ‘If he hasn’t got education 
himself, he does think the world of it. 
Why, he was prouder when Betty came 
out head at the school turn-out than 
when he paid the last note off and got a 
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deed to the place. Major says he knows 
we can’t ever be white, do what we will: 
but we can act white, and that’s the main 
thing, after all.” 


W hole and several, the settlement loves 
flowers. They smile at you, few or many, 
wherever there is a semblance of door- 
yard or garden. What wonder,then, there 
are so many about the folk hurrying to 
the festival? Women have stuck them 
in their hair, their belts, the bosom of their 
gowns; men carry them in big bunches 
or small, sniffing the fragrance of them 
as they walk. 

Ephraim Morris gives the festival for 
his own benefit—hence it is held in a va- 
cant cabin. Une’ Caleb allows no festi- 
vals in the church but such as enure to 
his benefit. At Christmas, and again in 
May, he has one there, which materially 
increases the remuneration of piety—for 
it is ‘‘a dime at de door ’—and there is a 
handsome return from the side table as 
well. Ephraim is less grasping—or more 
enterprising. He asks only a nickel for 
entrance. The door stands wide, show- 
ing a square space, empty, swept, and 
garnished — with green boughs in the 
chimney-place. Across one corner, planks 
laid on inverted barrels make a longish 
rough table. Mrs. Morris has draped it 
with her best white table-cloth, and Ephra- 
im has heaped it with gay, cheap can- 
dies, nuts, figs, raisins, and sugared cakes 
of every size. There is a bucket of lem- 
onade at one end, some jugs of summer 
cider, and half a dozen mysterious bottles 
labelled ‘‘Soda pop.” For the whole he 
has spent something like ten dollars; if 
all goes well, he will have thirty before 
sunrise to-morrow. 

It is Saturday and nine o'clock of a 
silver August night. Later there will be 
moonshine—now the stars show as points 
of light in a tenderer flowing radiance. 
Clouds below the horizon flash up mo- 
mently fine flares of heat-lightning. The 
wind is faint—the merest breath — too 
faint to stir the scent of ripening corn 
and send it abroad. Whippoorwills call 
clearly through the luminous dusk. The 
flat land is a chosen haunt of theirs—but 
to-night their erying is half drowned in 
gayer noises. Up and about from each 
netted pathway of the settlement come 
chattering voices and loud explosive 
laughs. Evidently there will be a crowd. 

‘** You better had stan’ at de do’, Eph’um, 


an’ let Sally Ann sell hine de table—some 
dam wile niggers mought brek by her 
‘dout payin’,” Uncle Ben says, calmly 
wriggling in himself with no color of 
money in his palm. But Ephraim only 
smiles—this first comer will bring him 
luck. He would not have had the con- 
jurer stay away, ‘* wishin’ harm,” for all 
the head-money, much less one nickel. 

Whether or no the omen has foree, the 
crowd grows and thickens mightily. By 
ten o’clock there is scarcely breathing- 
space — motion is out of the question. 
Ephraim steps from the door and says, in 
his loudest preaching voice, 

“"Tain’t no free do’-—dat ain’t fa‘ar; 
but all dem whar done paid—I knows 
um straight th’ough—dee kin walk out an’ 
in ergin, much as eber dee please.” 

At once the house empties itself into 
the cool outer dusk. The lemonade buck- 
et is dry; other purchase there has been 
none. Sally Ann comes out panting from 
her stifling corner. ** You must sell the 
balance yo'sef,” she says to her husband; 
**T wouldn't stay and smother there for 
all the money.” 

She is very black, slim and lithe as a 
panther, with wicked eyes. If it pleases 
her, she can talk to match Peggy Garnett. 
She was brought up a lady’s- maid, but 
chooses in some things to affect the ac- 
cent of the cabins. 

‘*Hit nebber stifle tell you seed Pat 
Travis come in?—huhn, Sally Ann?” Un- 
cle Ben says, with a chuckling laugh. 
For answer she puts her head up loftily 
and marches away. A refluent tide pours 
through the door. By the light of lamp 
and lantern you may see sweat beads glis 
tening on every face. Women flock in 
one corner, men in the other. They eye 
each other doubtfully a minute, then 
Davy Cowly tries to draw Betty Garnett 
to the floor. 

She shakes herself free of his hold, but 
eatches Lucey Anderson’s arm and darts 
with her to the middle of the vacant 
space. ‘‘ Lucy and I will start the march- 
ing, if that’s what you want,” she says, 
clearly and without tremor. Then to her 
mates: ‘‘Come on, girls !, We are here 
to march; we had better get about it.” 

‘*Ef you was to take the af-fectation 
out o’ Betty Garnett. she wouldn't be big 
as er hummin’-bird,” Sally Ann says in 
the ear of a tall, dour-faced fellow who 
has taken her hand. His only answer is 
to lead her in front of Betty and Lucy. 








** ROUND, 


The force of example is magical; at once 
the crowded with 
couples. 

‘Sing, ev’ybody!” the tall fellow says, 
imperiously. They do sing—a wild, weird, 
wordless chant, full of clashing discords 
and resonant harmonies. The time is 
that of a march, and every foot 
keeps it perfectly. Round, round they 
go—the stamping like a drum-beat un- 
der the droning cry. Imperceptibly the 
measure quickens; the motion follows it. 
By-and-by the chanting changes its pitch 

erows Wilder, more filled with savage 
of shriek and war-cry. Some 
marchers seem possessed. They break 
out of line, whirl phrensiedly about, then 
catch place again. Presently arms are 
raised above the head, the fingers wide 
and talon-like. They are waved to and 
fro, with a clutching motion; then there 
is whirling that ends in wild leaps half 
across the floor. They chant and march 
and eat the night through, going home 
at daylight to sleep the summer Sunday 
away. 


floor is scrambling 


dead 


echoes 


Death is common in the settlement, vet 
there isno graveyard. When word went 
about yesterday that Betty Stover was 
dying, there was much speculation as to 
where she would be buried. Any of the 
rest would be taken back to old marster’s, 
and laid in familiar company, to wait the 


ROUND THEY GO 


last day. Betty, poor soul! came from 
Virginia; and Smith Stover can 
hardly be so heartless as to put her away 
in the land he is certain to lose. 


even 


Young Caleb's face was calm, but his 
eye fell when he asked if she might be 
buried on the hill-top, already gashed with 
graves for so many of our own black peo- 


ple. 


Of course but one answer was pos- 


sible, and so they have dug her straight 
and narrow louse a little way from Black 


Mammy’s elbow. She will ride to it--she 
whose feet were so quick, so light—lat 
terly so lagging. 
and have flowers in her 
hand, at head and foot, and about her in 
the coffin. Before sunrise I have rifled 
the garden, and sent my spoil by a sure 
hand for her adorning. 

There! The wagon is through the bars 
next the creek. As it comes in sight the 
half-dozen grave-diggers face it and bare 
the head. Stover sits beside the coffin, 
steadying it against the jolting of the 
springless vellicle over rough roads. Une’ 
Caleb on his sorrel rides just behind. 
Major Garnett and Betty are at his elbow. 
Peggy came an hour ago, eager to be the 
first to tell me of the good end Betty 
Stover made. 

‘*Smith took mighty good care of her 
when it was too late, but she said she was 
glad to go.” Peggy runs on as we watch 
the funeral-train. ‘‘She gave away her 


She will wear a white 


gown, white 
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as if they were old 
clothes—the two little ones, you know— 


children, too, just 


she said the big boys could fend for them- 
selves. Yes; we'll be glad to take Teensy 

our own are all about grown now, and 
it’s lonesome with no child about. She 
couldn’t say much—her voice was jest a 
sort of hollow whistle, and her eyes the 
pitifulest—but at the very last she caught 
my hand and said, ‘ Baby Jinny!—let her 
father—’ and they were the very last 
words. She lay right still till young 
Caleb came up to the bed; then she 
opened her eves, and shivered—so—and 





it was all over.” 

Singing drowns her voice. Two and 
two, behind the riders, all the settlement 
comes streaming, chanting as it marches. 
All the men’s heads are bare, though they 
have come three miles in a broiling after- 
noon sun. The wagon halts at the eye- 
brow of the hill. As Stover gets down 
from it, two chureh deacons lead him 
aside. Then six stalwart near neighbors 
lift out the slim coffin of stained pine, 
and bear it reverently to the verge of the 
open grave. As they set it down, Une’ 
Caleb begins to read brokenly, with pa- 
thetic stumblings, some part of the burial- 
service. Dauntless blackbirds in a near 
oak sing loud and free across the solemn 
words. The old man folds his hands and 
lifts his eyes. A minute heis silent; then 
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he prays with rude and simple eloquence, 
beseeching the dear Lord to heal and com- 
fort all stricken souls. As he prays there 
is sobbing all about—at last a smothered 
ery from the outskirts, where the dead 
woman's eldest son has flung himself 
writhing upon the ground. Then Une’ 
Caleb speaks tenderly, hopefully of the 
dead; helpfully to the living. There is a 
touch of shrewdness in this black minis 
ter—more than a touch of pathos. As the 
sun dips to the trees he repeats the Lord's 
Prayer, those about him for the most part 
joining in. Young Caleb stands silent, 
with folded arms; he has not raised a fin- 
ger to help with the coffin, but he watches 
it with sombre eyes as it is lowered, and 
when the clods fall on it, turns abruptly 
away. 

When the grave is heaped and shaped, 
some one touches my arm. The crowd 
has broken, but Peggy remains to say, 

‘*Please, 'm, those are your shovels and 
hoes; they'll be brought to the tool-house 
first thing in the morning; but to-night— 
well, us black people believe Betty won't 
rest in her grave if the things it was dug 
with ain’t laid across it the first night.” 

The tools are duly put in place, and 
those who do it bring startling news. 
Young Caleb has taken Baby Jinny 
and gone somewhere — presumably to 
Kansas. 
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MY TWO RIVERS. 
BY MAUD KING MURPRY. 
I.—THE CONCORD. 


NHE one, a quiet, sleeping stream, 
So wrapt within its own sweet dream 
It hardly hears the sea’s faint call 
Across the level meadow. 
So still it moves that tall weeds grow 
Searce shaken by its lazy flow, 
And frame it, as it mirrors all 
The scene in sun and shadow. 


The troop of quiet stars that light 
The passing of the summer night 
Their image in its waters find; 
And, every morn unfolding, 
The water-lily on its breast, 
Charmed by the spell of perfect rest, 
Gleams like a white star left behind 
Within the mirror’s holding. 


As evening gathers, gay canoes 
Pass up, and from their happy crews 
Soft laughter echoes, and their song 
Keeps time to paddles dipping; 
While, softly as the daylight dies, 
And slowly as the pale stars rise, 
The listening, echoing stream along 
Its seaward way is slipping. 


IL—THE SAN ANTONIO. 


THE other,—O stream, as you ripple and curve, 
As you eddy and wander and hurry and swerve 
In a thousand gay moods from your course as you flow, 
You stay not to dream and to dally; 
. From the heart of the rock where your waters are born 
How you leap into life and speed on in bright scorn 
Of all rest and delay! You would laugh could you know 
Of my river asleep in its valley. 


I have watched you, dear river, at work and at play; 

I have followed your windings by night and by day, 
And my heart bas learned all the sweet songs that you sing 

Of love or of joy or of yearning. 

I know the bright gaze you give back to the sky 

Between your green banks with their canes growing high, 
And I feel all the strength of your life as you spring 

To your task where the wheel must be turning. 
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AT THE HOTEL GRAND ST. LOUIS. 


BY GEORGIANA PEEL. 


ye Princess Sophronie had just fin- 
ished her morning toilet, and in a 
few minutes Gustave would come in with 
her elaborate and dainty déjewner. As 
she passed to the window she picked up 
a little hand-mirror of richly enamelled 
gold, and in the clear morning light 
thoughtfully regarded the reflection of 
herself—the sallow skin, the minute net- 
work of wrinkles beneath the great lus- 
trous dark eyes that had the keen, piercing 
look of a beast of prey, and at the cold, 
cruel mouth. Then she held the mirror 
up to see the effect of the elaborately ar- 
ranged hair. 

‘* Bah! mais que ca va mal ce matin!” 
she said, and threw the glass down. 

She was perhaps thirty-six or thirty- 
eight. Her figure was tall, and full of 
the grace that the tiger possesses; and 
one had to own, in spite of the cruelty of 
the eyes and mouth, she had a beauty all 
her own. But not the beauty that tells 
at eleven in the morning; it is seen to 
better advantage under shaded lamps, or 
the electric lights of the theatre or opera 
boxes. Her dress was the best.that Paris 
could achieve—a gleaming combination 
of dusky purple velvet with vivid touches 
of canary-colored silk, and her little bon- 
net gleamed with jewelled embroidery, 
with a glittering snake’s head at the side. 

Just then the rumble of the hotel om- 
nibus drew her attention to the window, 
and she looked down into the court-yard 
below. } 

Adolphe and Emile, in their red coats, 
were helping some guests to alight, and 
the directeur, with his pleasant, catlike 
smile, was waiting to welcome them ; even 
the pretty concierge, with her cap strings 
fluttering in the breeze, was bustling about. 
It was evidently an arrival of importance. 

The Princess glanced at the quantity of 
unmistakable American luggage — large 
leviathans of yellow and brown, with 
gleaming red bands, and well besprinkled 
with vivid steamer labels, and there were 
the same large white *‘C’s” on all. Evi- 
dently people with so much baggage were 
somebodies. 

Out of the omnibus stepped, with much 
dignity, an elderly lady, rather stout, but 
having a most imposing presence, dressed 
entirely in black; her hair was combed in 


smooth bands beneath a large black hat. 
with a sort of frill of lace encircling the 
edge, and showing to advantage her large 
gray eyes. A young lady got out after her, 
also in black of the most perfect make. 
and, as she raised her face to look at the 
hotel clock, the Princess could see all its 
flowerlike beauty. 

Irene Creighton’s face made one think 
of deep purple pansies and soft damask- 
roses—all that is most radiant and full of 
glowing colors. Her eyes were big and 
blue, with long black lashes, and they 
had a look of indescribable candor. Her 
color was rich and deep, and glowed with 
perfect health in her oval cheeks. Her 
gleaming brown hair was full of golden 
lights, and curled against her little black 
hat, and through and over everything 
was the charm of youth. 

Not one detail escaped the Princess, 
gazing with intentness at the commotion 
below. 

The smiling directeur marched to the 
door, the men bustled about with the 
many trunks, and the young gir] gently 
gave her arm to the old lady; then the 
whole party disappeared within the lios- 
pitable door of the Hotel Grand St. Louis. 

‘*But who are these people?” asked the 
Princess, as Gustave, with white-gloved 
hands, placed the small silver basin of 
consommé and a ‘‘merlan frit” on the 
table. 

‘Al! your Highness, they are Ameri- 
cans who are rich. Ah!” and Gustave 
rolled his small green eyes up to tlie 
frescoed ceiling to express the boundless 
wealth of the strangers. 

Maria Scronsky, the Princess’s com- 
panion, looked on with wonder, but did 
not dare to say anything. Gustave saw 
he was in good favor, so he offered a lit- 
tle more information in a deeply unctu- 
ous manner. 

‘“They are Madame Creighton, widow 
of President Creighton, who died “zn years 
ago,and her granddaughter—un ménage 
tout A fait gentil, tout a fait comme il 
faut.” 

The next morning the Princess So- 
phronie rose in her much-darkened room 
and slipped again to the window. Her 
suite of rooms were all on the same side 
of the court-yard, directly facing those of 
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the Americans on the other. Her maid had 
found out all this the previous evening. 

The Princess, unadorned, looked older 
and more worn, and her silk robe de nuit, 
of pale lavender, with decidedly dingy 
lace, was not becoming. Maria Scronsky 
had brought her chocolate a few minutes 
before, and the Princess was glad she had 
left, with her feeble little smile and flat- 
tering stereotyped remarks. The room 
was close, and had an overpowering odor 
of frangipanni and heliotrope. It was 
not very tidy, and on the toilet table lay 
the curled fringes and other dark locks 
which formed part of the Princess’s elab- 
orate coiffure. 

The brilliant sunshine was flooding the 
court-yard and shining on the high white 
walls of the hotel. Far overhead the 
swallows were darting through the air. 
The court-yard had been freshly washed, 
and the geraniums and little round orange- 
trees sprinkled. The statues of the Nine 
Muses that stood at equal intervals round 
the wall looked brilliantly white and quite 
coquettish, as they posed in graceful at- 
titudes, with harps and masks and scrolls 
of paper. The garcons were flitting to 
and fro with trays of crisp horseshoe rolls, 
fragrant coffee, shining squares of beet- 
root sugar, and the delicious little pats of 
butter—all with the swan stamp, which 
was always the special mark of the Hotel 
Grand St. Louis. The concierge’s large 
gray cat was sitting on the door-step of 
her room, and from under the arch came 
in the roar of the Rue de la Paix. A 
fresh breeze was blowing the lace curtains 
of the rooms on the opposite side, and all 
the windows were wide open. In the 
centre room Emile had just placed the 
tray on the table, and Irene Creighton 
was looking down into the court-yard. 
The breeze was ruffling her golden brown 
hair, and the sun shone on her pink cheeks 
and on the firm white brow. She wore a 
fresh black and white shirt and a white 
sailor hat, and looked part of the morning 
itself. It was charming to be just twen- 
ty-one and in beautiful Paris for the first 
time. It seemed as if everything she read 
of in French history when she was far 
away in Baltimore was just outside the 
court-yard. Marie Antoinette, Joan of 
Are, St. Geneviéve, Napoleon, Cardinal 
Richelieu—all floated through her mind 
in a gay and beautiful procession. Yes, 
it was their land, and she would see it all. 

As the Princess looked at the clear-cut 
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nose—such a nose as we see on the stat- 
ues of the radiant youth ef Greece—and on 
the parted smiling lips, she drew back into 
her room with a very bitter smile; she 
stood quite still as she said, ‘Ma foi, 
qu'elle est done ravissante!” and then she 
went back to her lace-draped couch. 

At eleven o’clock Car] Sargisson came 
into the court-yard of the Hétel Grand 
St. Louis. His paintings are well known 
to us now. We have seen them time and 
again in the Royal Academy and the Sa- 
lon. We know their brilliancy of col- 
oring and their marvellous technique, and 
we have each of us our favorite. Now 
he has his exquisite home full of earth’s 
choicest art treasures near Holland House, 
and we could scarcely recognize in the 
grave, bearded Academician the young 
fellow who trod so lightly along the Rue 
de la Paix. Carl Sargisson never posed 
for a bohemian, and he was as fresh and 
neat in his attire as one could wish. He 
had no velvet jacket or soft hat, but look- 
ed like any other well - dressed, pleasant 
young gentleman. 

Things were beginning to look up with 
him after long patient years of study 
in the Slade School and in the French 
studios, and he had had several good or- 
ders for portraits, the most important «: 
which were the one of Monseigneur Barel, 
Archbishop of Tours, and now this one of 
the Princess Sophronie Maltikoff. He was 
interested in his subject, and had come to 
arrange, this morning, some details of the 
Egyptian costume which the Princess 
wore as Cleopatra; and he stood for a 
few minutes outside the concierge’s little 
office in the bright sunshine while Gus- 
tave took his card up, when he chanced 
to look up, and met the great inspiration 
of his famous picture ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey 
on the Morning of her Execution.” 

He had long waited and longed for an 
inspiration, and it came to him swiftly 
and suddenly, as all real inspirations do. 
He saw it all in an instant—the wonder- 
ful rapt look, the exquisite young face. 
He would paint it just as he saw it, with 
deepest modern realism, only clothing her 
in the garments of the past. He longed 
to be back in his studio, to sketch it all 
in, and grasped every detail he could, for 
Irene, filled with her own happy thoughts, 
was entirely unconscious of his presence. 
Then some one called from within, and 
Lady Jane disappeared behind the flutter- 


ing curtain. 
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When at home in his studio in the Rue 
Fabert, Carl Sargisson began to sketch in 
the rough outlines for his picture. The 
very charcoal strokes seemed to fall of 
themselves into place, and the face that 
he worked in with red chalk was really 
like the one he had seen at the window. 
How charming it would look under a lit- 
tle coif of black velvet! And she wore 
her hair just the right way, too. Carl 
took up his cigarette, and sitting down 
in a great chair copied from one in the 
Doge's Palace in Venice, began to fill in 
the details of his picture in his imagina- 
tion. What a contrast it would be to his 
other picture of ‘‘Cléopatre”! If he could 
have them both hung, he would have a 
try for the Royal Academy — it was an 
English subject, and might take. A pic- 
ture in the Salon and one in the Acad- 
emy! and Carl began to dream as merrily 
as ever Perrette did with her milk-pail on 
her head. 

But as the picture grew, the impor- 
tance of seeing Lady Jane grew also, and 
although Carl made various excuses to go 
to the Hétel Grand St. Louis, ostensibly 
to consult with the Princess, he could not 
see his model again. He began to lay 
deep plans for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. First he found out that they 
were compatriots of his own, and just 
when he had got thus far, and was trying 
to effect a meeting, Fate secured it for 
him. 

One morning he found on his tray an 
invitation to one of those delightful teas 
which the wife of the English ambas- 
sador gave to both the English and Amer- 
ican colonies in Paris, and although Carl 
was comparatively a poor young man, 
still he was a favorite of Lady A., who, 
with her charming intuition and true 
kindliness of heart, lost no chance of be- 
friending pleasant and clever people. 

So on a brilliant summer afternoon 
Carl found himself in Lord A.’s beautiful 
house near the Rue Royale. There were 
many great people there, but Carl kept 
his eyes upon the door as the different 
guests were announced. Mrs. Creighton 
was a well-known person, and she might 
very possibly come, and just as he was 
handing a cup of tea to a very old and 
decrepit duchess, that lady came in, fol- 
lowed by her granddaughter and the Prin- 
cess Maltikoff! 

‘*Ah!” said Lady A., with that charm- 
ing manner which has made her so be- 





loved, ‘‘ Mr. Sargisson, I want to intro- 
duce you to some countrywomen of 
yours who are great friends of mine ;” 
and before Carl could realize his good 
fortune he was sitting with Mrs. Creigh- 
ton and Irene on the wide baleony. A\l- 
though he was from New York and they 
from the South, they were very good 
friends indeed, for Carl had often heard 
of Mrs. Creighton and her wonderfully 
interesting life as a grande dame of a past 
régime. Presently she drifted off to the 
decrepit duchess, who had known her in 
gay old imperial days, and Carl found 
himself sitting téte-a-téte with Irene, eat- 
ing little pink ices, while the carriages 
passed up and down in endless succession 
to L’Are de Triomphe or La Place de la 
Concorde. 

Here was a chance to study his model, 
and he was certainly a most indefatigable 
student. He was not disappointed, for 
Irene was most fascinating in her pretty 
robe de féte of faint yellow silk, with her 
wide hat a la Marie Antoinette, trimmed 
with many-colored roses. There was in 
her reserved manner something very 
queenly, and at the same time gracious 
and winning. Carl hoped she would 
take off her glove, for he must see her 
hand. This she did presently, and he 
studied it carefully. It was small and 
well formed, with long taper fingers, just 
the ones to hold the embroidered missal 
in the picture. 

It was easy to talk to Irene Creighton, 
for she had travelled a good deal, and 
had had in her time those two great edu- 
cators, sorrow and poverty. She had the 
bright and well-informed mind of an 
American woman, and a dignity of man- 
ner which made her doubly fascinating. 
She so fully entered into sympathy with 
Carl in his wonderful world of art that 
the time drifted on without their being 
aware of it; and when Mrs. Creighton 
came back, Carl plucked up courage to 
ask if he might call at the Grand St. Louis, 
to which Mrs. Creighton graciously agreed. 
Then Carl bade adieu to his kind hostess. 

All this the Princess Sophronie Malti- 
koff had watched with half-shut eyes, 
carelessly raising her lorgnettes from 
time to time, listening to abbés, generals, 
princes, and academicians, but scarcely 
heeding what they said; for she was in 
love, as deeply and fervidly as her ungov- 
erned Russian nature prompted, with the 
brilliant young American artist. 
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After this, things went very smoothly, 
and Car] called whenever he could, in the 
happy American fashion, and saw a good 
deal of Mrs. Creighton and her grand- 
daughter. Together they visited the gal- 
leries and museums, and went to the 
glorious Palace of Versailles, then to St.- 
Cloud and §$t.-Denis. They walked in 
the Champs Elysées in the evening, when 
the restaurants shone like monster glow- 
worms amongst the trees, and the happy 
Parisian throng passed up and down. 
Sometimes they sat at the end of the Tui- 
leries garden, and watched the endless 
procession while the fountains splashed, 
and all Paris lay stretched out in the 
golden evening light. Perhaps Sunday 
afternoon was the most delightful time, 
for then they would walk to the Ameri- 
ean church. Sometimes Mrs. Creighton 
found the walk too long, and she would 
sit at home, with her book in her hand, 
quietly dozing, her gold eye-glasses drop- 
ping off at intervals, while Carl and Irene 
went off together. The service and the 
church were beautiful, but I am afraid 
Carl was more often studying his model 
than listening to the service. The music 
and colored windows made a perfect set- 
ting for her as Lady Jane. Then they 
would take tea in the hotel, in the salon 
with its old-fashioned furniture that be- 
longed te nearly one hundred years ago 
—for the Hétel Grand St. Louis was a 
most conservative mansion. The tall 
lamps glinted on the waxed floor and on 
the thin-legged chairs and tables, on the 
green Sévres vases and on the gilt clock 
with its quiet sonorous tick and its in- 
scription: ‘‘ Tout fuit, lamour et la vie.” 
Mrs. Creighton sat in the high-backed 
arm-chair, and Irene made tea at the table, 
behind the great antique urn, and handed 
the fragrant beverage about in the thin 
porcelain cups that had wonderful little 
cupids and fluttering ribbons painted on 
them. 

From this Olympian height Carl would 
come down into daily life again, to mo- 
ments almost as delicious in his studio, 
where the great picture was in progress. 
He never told Mrs. Creighton and Irene 
about it. He had procured a model from 
whom he could draw the figure, and he 
filled in the face from memory as best he 
could. His many artist friends were never 
permitted to look at it. It grew in the 
most surprising manner, each stroke of 
the brush conveying a new meaning, and 





soon the similitude of Irene Creighton 
lived upon the canvas, for it was a work 
of genius, and of love as well. 

The Princess Sophronie had kept count 
of Carl’s visits to the Creightons when 
she could. Again and again she would 
stand motionless at her window,concealed 
by the curtain, trying to catch a glimpse 
of the pleasant lamp-lit group across the 
court-yard. She had seen with envy the 
young people start for church, wondering 
at the freedom of ‘‘cette étrange jeune 
fille, cette barbare,” as she called Irene; 
for the Princess's ideas of a young girl’s 
liberty were very much those of a Mo- 
hammedan father. She had not a very 
high opinion of young girls at any time, 
since she judged them by her own expe- 
riences, which were not very creditable. 

Once a week the Princess sat to Car] for 
her portrait, and she rejoiced in this, for 
so far these hours had been all her own. 
Carl was always entertaining and clever, 
and such a master of his craft that he 
thoroughly enjoyed painting his subject, 
who was an excellent sitter. Carl had 
the gift of painting the soul behind the 
face. That is why even an ugly person 
becomes attractive in his pictures, and all 
his portraits dwell in one’s memory and 
seem to be living, breathing people. 

The Princess enjoyed the hours in the 
studio. Ten years of London and Paris 
had made Carl man of the world enough 
to please her. His somewhat cold man- 
ner and his power of bright and caustic 
repartee appealed to her taste, blasé with 
the often servile flattery and empty com- 
pliments of many of her followers. Per- 
haps the very fact that he cared so little 
for her made her more anxious for his 
love. As she reclined on the Egyptian 
couch, with her diaphanous, dimly colored 
drapery, her eyes half shut, idly smoking 
her cigarette, with poor little Maria Scron- 
sky doing her eternal embroidery, a veri- 
table little figure-head of propriety, she 
wove many dreams, and grew more pas- 
sionately in love with this man. Her 
gayest sallies of wit were for him, for 
him her most fascinating smile. Why 
should she not captivate this man, as she 
had so many others? She would gaze 
at the straight, erect figure, his firmly 
closed mouth, the little puzzled line be- 
tween his brows, as he worked, quite un- 
conscious of herregard. When he smiled, 
it was such a sudden lighting up of his 
face—if it could only be for her! 
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The last sitting had come, for the great 
picture was drawing to its completion, 
and the Princess came in a costume on 
which she had spent much thought; and 
truly for thirty-eight she looked marvel- 
lously young, thanks to the little secret 
arts of her Parisian maid. 

To-day Maria Scronsky had not come, 
for the Princess Sophronie had deter- 
mined to risk all on one last ‘‘coup,” in 
very much the same spirit as she had, 
time and again, risked her napoleons at 
Monte Carlo, often with great success. 

During these last weeks she had no- 
ticed a change in Carl. Entertaining 
and pleasant as usual, he seemed often 
lost in thought and abstrait, for Carl 
too was making up his mind on a sub- 
ject of deepest importance to himself. 
He had found out that he was in love 
not only with his picture — ‘‘ Lady Jane 
Grey”—but with Irene Creighton. He had 
passed through various little romantic 
episodes in his life abroad, but this was 
something very different. Irene, with 
her quick intelligence and her crystalline 
purity of soul, fulfilled his cherished ideal 
of woman. 

Carl thought time and again of the 
picture she made in the old hotel draw- 
ing-room, behind the tall urn,of the bright 
phases of her expression as she wandered 
with him at Versailles, on the terraces, or 
in le Jardin de Ja Reine. Somehow she 
seemed to belong to the setting of clipped 
yews, and among the statues of nymphs 
and fauns, over which the green moss 
was creeping. If he could only have her 
always as his companion. 

But the difficulties were insuperable. 
She was so rich, he so poor. What 
chance had he with the young Due de 
Morlé with his neat little figure and 
waxed mustache, or with that big Eng- 
lishman in the Lifeguards, Lord Charles 
Trevor, with his splendid physique and 
well-pomatumed yellow hair? But they 
had never come to the Sunday afternoon 
teas yet. Sometimes he fancied she liked 
him a little, for she remembered things he 
had said, and found out books he men- 
tioned,and had always given him a cordial 
welcome. Once at the American minister's 
reception she had left Lord Charles’s side 
and had talked to him, and even Carl had 
to own that the big fair Englishman was 
a very jolly fellow indeed, and all that 
an Englishman should be. 

On the previous evening he had written 
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a letter to Irene. He had not torn up 
sheet after sheet of note-paper, as seems 
the general custom at such times, but had 
written the letter once, and found after- 
wards no better words to say. And now 
he had left this missive to work its fate 
in the concierge’s neat little office in the 
Hotel Grand St. Louis. No wonder he 
was ‘‘distrait” this lovely afternoon in 
July. The Creightons were going away 
soon,and he must have an early answer— 
perhaps that very evening. 

The large windows were wide open, 
and the air was filled with the delicious 
fragrance of great bunches of carnations 
and yellow roses he had bought in the 
flower- market at the feet of the great 
twin towers of Notre Dame. They were 
grouped in big Swiss jars of green clay 
and copper vessels he had bought in the 
market-place of Bruges. The picture of 
Lady Jane was veiled by a great sail. 
Some day, perhaps, she would sit to him 
for its finishing touches. 

Into this atmosphere came the Princess 
with a faint odor of frangipanni, with her 
rustling silks, and her gleaming, weary 
eyes, and her envious heart, determined 
to fascinate her prey. 

She threw off the heavy cloak that 
concealed her Cleopatra dress, and fast- 
ened the golden asp above her brow, and 
fell into the correct attitude on the carved 
Egyptian couch. 

‘* Monsieur Carl,” she said, gently, after 
a long interval, while he painted steadily 
on, ‘‘it is our last sitting—mais que c’est 
donc triste hélas, mon ami.” 

‘*Ah!” said Carl, ‘‘I had forgotten ;” 
then, seeing his blunder, he added, ‘‘ but 
they have been very successful.” 

It was true the picture was successful, 
for from the canvas gleamed, faithful in 
touch and coloring, the ‘serpent of the 
Nile,” instinct with life. 

Car] sat down to rest for a few minutes 
and to smoke a cigarette, after politely 
offering the Princess a light. 

Suddenly, without one word of warn- 
ing, the Princess left her couch and came 
and knelt at his side, laying her hand on 
the arm of his chair. 

‘* Bah!” she said, in a low, stifled voice, 
‘and you do not care; you are cold— 
cold comme l’acier, cela vous est bien 
égal! Listen,” she went on, her voice 
rising, ‘‘ you have forced me to do this— 
you have taught me to love you, love you 
as your cold Américaines can never love!” 
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Carl, utterly dumfounded, gazed at the 
Princess, whose skin had turned to a 
parchment-colored gray; to his horror, 
genuine tears were creeping down her 
cheeks. A softer look came into her eyes 
(for serpents have hearts), and she laid 
her thin hand gleaming with rings on 
his arm. 

‘‘Carl, Carl, mon ami, je vous - aime; 
je ne puis vivre sans vous! Qui,” she 
went on, in her broken English, ‘‘I have 
never loved any one like you before. 
Tu m’enrages avec your cold, cold ma- 
niére. Can you not love me trés peu— 
trés peu?” Her hands closed like a vise 
on hisarm. ‘‘Oui,this is my seul moyen; 
you would never, never say you love me. 
Oh,marry me,and we will go everywhere! 
Come to my chateau in Russia; I will 
give you all you want, and we will go to 
the Riviera and the Nile.” 

First Carl wondered if the Princess 
were mad, and then he saw only too 
clearly she was not. 

‘*Madame la Princesse,” he said, very 
gently, ‘‘rise, I pray.” 

She rose and sat on tlie couch, lifting 
her eyes with pleading entreaty. She 
seemed more her real self now than he 
had ever seen her before. 

‘*Madame,” he went on, quietly, ‘‘ you 
do me too much honor. This is most, 
most unfortunate, as I cannot return your 
affection. You see,” he said, with the old 
bewildering smile, ‘‘ you place me in a 
very awkward predicament.” 

‘*Prédicament! Prédicament! What 
is that?” gasped the Princess. ‘I do not 
care one little sou for that. Ah, you do 
not love me, and will not love—ever, 
ever! I am indeed a fool. I will go.” 
She stood erect. ‘‘ Bah!’—her tone 
changed—“‘ Verily Ido know. You love 
that strange Américaine, cette chatte 
blanche, but you shall never have her!” 

Carl stood quietly mixing some paints 
on his palette, or pretending to do so. 

‘* Madame,” he said, ‘‘ I suppose this sit- 
ting is atan end. Allow me to call your 
maid,” and left the room, utterly bewil- 
dered by this strange scene. 

The Princess, left alone in the studio, 
caught up some of the lovely yellow roses 
and tore them to pieces, strewing the old 
Persian carpet with petals, then walked 
over towards the picture covered by the 
sail. Something moved her to look at 
this painting so carefully veiled, and she 
drew the sail aside. For a minute she 
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gazed at it, then a strange light of recog- 
nition came into her face. 

** Alors son secret!” she said, bitterly. 
“(est trés bien travaillé! Elle est belle; 
oui, elle est surprenante, si froide, ce coeur 
glacial, de granit! Elle m’a vaincue!” 

‘*Madame la Princesse, la voiture est en 
bas,’’ humbly ventured the maid. 

The Princess snatched her cloak rudely 
from the maid and left the room. 

Fate, in the shape of Maria Scronsky, 
stopped the Princess in the concierge’s lit- 
tle room, where keys hung and brass can- 
dlesticks stood in rows, to give her the 
Russian letters which had just arrived, 
and as the Princess took up these, she saw 
a square envelope, addressed by a hand 
she knew well— 


“Miss Creighton, 
Hotel Grand St. Louis.” 


She appeared to be quite lost in the con- 
tents of one of her letters, which she lei- 
surely opened. 

‘* Maria, va me préparer une tasse de 
thé,” she said. 

Maria departed quickly to heat the 
samovar. 

The Princess glanced around quickly. 
The concierge, in fresh white cap and 
black dress, was talking to her husband 
in the court while she watered the gera- 
niums in pots against the wall. It did 
not take one minute to slip the letter into 
the pocket of her heavy silk cloak. 

‘*Bonjour, Louise,” she said, sweetly, 
to the concierge, as she passed through 
the court-yard to reach the elevator. 
‘*Qu’il fait beau temps!” 

‘* Mais oui, votre altesse,”’ said Louise, 
bowing, pleased at the notice of the great 
lady. When Louise came back to her 
office she missed the square note, and 
asked Isidore, her husband, about it. He 
knew nothing of it—‘‘ and I dare say it is 
of no great importance,” he said in French. 
‘*Tt may have been taken up to them be- 
fore they left, for while you were away 
this morning Madame Creighton and her 
trés gentille niéce departed. Yes, in great 
haste, for the father of mademoiselle was 
taken very ill at Londres, and they de- 
parted in time to catch the Calais boat. 
Elles étaient trés agitées, but they had 
given very handsome remembrances. 
C’était des gens trés convenables pour 
sir.” And Isidore then gave Louise her 
share of the very liberal gratuities, and 
no one thought anything more about the 
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letter, least of all that the Princess had 
had anything to do with it, or that she 
had tied hard knots in the skein of Fate 
which were to cause much sorrow and 
bitterness of heart to two young peo- 
ple. 

So while Carl was walking restlessly 
about the streets,thinking with irritation, 
not unmixed with mortification, about 
the events of the day, and longing for an 
answer to his note, Irene Creighton was 
sitting on the deck of La France, in the 
bright evening sunshine, glad at length 
to collect her thoughts. Since the ar- 
rival of that dreadful telegram in the 
morning with the news of her father’s 
illness, she had been so busy with all the 
countless ‘‘ last things ” to be done, in get- 
ting tickets and consulting time-tables, 
that there had been no time for thought, 
simply a feeling of keen anxiety, for 
Irene dearly loved her father, who was 
more indulgent and kind than even most 
American fathers. The charming, culti- 
vated girl clung with heart-felt devotion 
tq the large, florid, and successful business 
man. Mingled with those little feelings 
of self-reproach that come to every lov- 
ing soul in the illness of a dear one,there 
were other backward-turning thoughts of 
regret for the happy days that had gone. 
Mrs. Creighton had begged Irene to go on 
deck. The somewhat worldly old lady, 
with all her failings, was deeply attached 
to her son, and was much overcome. 

As the flat green cliffs of Calais sank 
out of sight Irene felt deep regret, and 
looked with real affection at the French 
sailors with their blue jerseys and flat 
bérets. Dear, happy France, how she 
loved it! It had all been so pleasant—the 
old-fashioned hotel, the polite and kind 
servants, the shops and quaint bits of old 
Paris, the morning walks in the Champs 
Elysées where all the funny little stalls 
stood, where one could buy strange red 
lemonade, gingerbread, and air-balloons, 
and the serious little French children 
dug perpetually in the sand. Then the 
never to be forgotten days at Versailles 
and Pierrefontaine, and mingled with it 
all was one figure always—not the Duc 
de Morlé or Lord Charles Trevor, but 
Carl Sargisson. She remembered that 
last walk specially when they climbed the 
towers of Notre Dame, and stood on the 
platform where the great stone gargoyles 
watch over Paris ever with their sly carv- 
en eyes and sardonic smiles; and he had 








said to her how charming it had been go- 
ing about with her, and how pleasant she 
had made the summer—and he had seemed 
as if he would have said more. She went 
over it all again, and the question rose 
which she scarcely dared put to herself, 
far down in her heart, ‘‘ Does he care if 
I am gone?” deeper yet, ‘‘ Does he love 
me?” For, with a wave of crimson 
sweeping over brow and cheek, and the 
tears standing in her eyes, the answer 
came direct, tumultuously, and without 
one ray of doubt, ‘For I love him”; 
and this was a revelation to Irene. She 
had never loved before. She went and 
stood by the taffrail, and as the last rays 
of the setting sun shone on the tall white 
light-house, and violet shadows came on 
the green waves, she whispered to herself: 
‘*Good-by, lovely France! Ah, what a 
happy, happy time is gone! Good-by, 
good-by !” 

At the same hour the Princess, with her 
door locked, drew from its envelope Carl's 
letter; it was not long; the handwriting 
was firm and distinct. This is what she 
read: 


27 Roe Fapert. 

‘*My Dear Miss CREIGHTON,—Perhaps 
you can guess what this note will tell you. 
In our last walk, when we climbed the 
towers of Notre Dame together, I tried to 
express the great pleasure I had had in 
your society, and how all this summer 
had been made most charming by your 
presence. Let me say the hours I have 
spent with you have made me a better 
and a nobler man. Perhaps it is pre- 
sumptuous of me to dare to say how dear 
you have grown to me—presumption un- 
der the circumstances, for you are wealthy 
and Iam comparatively poor. But if you 
were to give me the slightest hope that I 
might some day win your love, I would 
work as I have never done before. My 
prospects are improving beyond what I 
have had any right to expect, and if I can 
get a picture into this next year’s Acad- 
emy, then I can do much more. I only 
tell you all this that you may know ex- 
actly how my affairs stand. Ican never 
tell you how I love you, or how-happy I 
would try to make you, God helping me, 
if ever you were willing to be my wife. 
Will you write me a few lines just to let 
me know if I may hope, even if it is a 
long time to come, to be worthy of your 
esteem? How happy that would make 
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me I have not words to tell. Believe me 
to be, my dear Miss Creighton, ever 
Your most sincere and devoted friend, 
CaRL SARGISSON.” 


As the Princess read these words she 
turned an ashen gray. She had received 
hundreds of love-letters in her time, but 
none like this. Perhaps its chivalrous 
and manly tone was beyond her, but she 
understood it well enough to grasp the 
fact that Carl loved this woman deeply 
and devotedly, with a love the like of 
which she never could possess. ‘‘She 
shall never have him!” she muttered be- 
tween her teeth, and she tore the note 
into many little fragments, and stamped 
upon them with her high-heeled Parisian 
boots; and plucking at her cloak as if it 
choked her, flung it on the ftoor, and then 
threw herself upon her lace - trimmed 
couch, disarranging the costly Cleopatra 
dress beyond repair. She bit her yellow 
arm till it was marked with her teeth, 
moaning to herself between her livid lips, 
** Que je la déteste! que je la hais!” 

As no answer came from Miss Creigh- 
ton the next day, or the next, Carl was 
much perturbed, and was in a sad state 
of indecision and doubt, when he met 
Lord Charles Trevor at the Café Voisin, 
and learned, in the most incidental way, 
of the Creightons’ departure. ‘‘ And,” 
said Lord Charles, as he finished his very 
excellent breakfast, ‘‘I am awfully sorry 
her father is ill; she was such a jolly girl, 
and a thorough lady too. And the old 
girl was not half bad either; had seen a 
jolly lot of life,and was awfully entertain- 
ing.” With these felicitous remarks Lord 
Charles departed, to occupy the box-seat 
of Mr. Vandenberg’s coach on a drive to 
Fontainebleau. He had no idea of Carl's 
case. 

That, then, was the reason of her si- 
lence, and Car] was cut to the heart that 
she should suffer, and at once wrote a 
note to Mrs. Creighton, expressing his 
sympathy for them in their trouble, and 
begging to be kindly remembered to Miss 
Creighton. In answer to this he received 
a very kind note from Mrs. Creighton, 
written with formal and old-fashioned 
politeness, thanking him for writing, and 
saying, ‘‘My niece is, of course, much 
overwhelmed at this time with the great 
anxiety of her father’s illness,” and then he 
heard no more. Carl read of Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s death in the Paris Herald two weeks 
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after this, but he did not write again, for 
he thought if she cared, she might have 
written one short line. Besides, through 
her father’s death she had inherited his 
vast fortune. Through the short dark 
winter days one thing remained a stayand 
anchor to his distressed mind—his work. 
He painted from morning till night, and 
with a strange, desolate yearning com- 
pleted the picture of ‘‘ Lady Jane.” 


On a bright May morning in London, 
at the beginning of the season, Irene 
Creighton was sitting in a very comforta- 
ble drawing-room in her hotel. She sat 
before the window with the Morning 
Post in her hand, idly gazing out into the 
square. Little children, with the lovely 
complexion English children possess in 
perfection, were playing under the trees, 
attended by smart-looking nurses in white. 
Men with barrows filled with fresh flow- 
ers and palms passed along, crying their 
wares. Now and then a trim rider passed 
by to the Row on his exquisitely groomed 
horse. London was looking its best, and 
the great trees in Berkeley Square rustled 
their crisp green leaves in the morning 
sunshine. As Irene sat rather listlessly, 
turning the paper over, she suddenly gave 
a little start. She had come upon a notice 
of the Royal Academy. In her mourn- 
ing she looked very pale, and the bright 
expression of happiness and content had 
gone. She looked tired, and a little line 
of worry and perplexity had come on her 
forehead. The winter had been a bitter 
one for her also. But her expression al- 
tered entirely as she read these words in 
the paper: 

‘“The picture of the year is decidedly 
‘Lady Jane Grey on the Morning of her 
Execution,’ by Sargisson. In this mar- 
vellous painting we cannot tell what 
fascinates us most, its perfect workman- 
ship, or the wonderful individuality of 
the heroine it depicts. This is a new 
Lady Jane, not the gentle girl of our 
school-books, but a living, breathing wo- 
man. Filled with strong resolve, sup- 
ported by an invincible faith, she looks 
calmly on a terrible and cruel death. Yet 
the exquisite face is filled with womanly 
tenderness and bitter sorrow for the loved 
one who has suffered first. We come 
away from the great picture feeling 
moved and elevated, and we long to 
save from her disastrous fate its beauti- 
ful and womanly heroine. The scheme 
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of color is perfect and harmonious. The 
flesh tints are marvellous, and one notes 
especially the hands. 

‘‘If this is Mr. Sargisson’s maiden en- 
deavor in the way of a great picture, we 
wonder what his subsequent efforts will 
give us, and can only predict for this 
young and brilliant artist a great and 
glorious future. The National Gallery 
has offered £7000 for this picture.” 

The paper dropped from Irene’s hand 
as she gave a little inarticulate cry of joy, 
and she went quickly into Mrs. Creigh- 
ton’s room and proposed a visit to the 
Royal Academy. Mrs. Creighton assent- 
ed with pleasure. She was delighted to 
see Irene so animated, who for a long 
time had seemed dull and apathetic. Soon 
she and Irene were rolling briskly along 
in a hansom to Burlington House. 

It was rather a difficult thing to see the 
pictures with Mrs. Creighton, as she had 
to rest a great many times on the com- 
fortable leather seats. But at last they 
reached the room where Carl’s picture was, 

‘You know, grandma,” said Irene, 
‘the great picture of the year is by that 
young Mr. Sargisson we knew in Paris.” 
‘*TIs it, indeed ?” said Mrs. Creighton. 
I always thought he was a very clever 
young fellow. How very interesting!” 

There was a large group looking at the 
picture, but at length Mrs. Creighton and 
Irene found a place within its circle. As 
Irene gazed at the canvas a strange feel- 
ing of unreality swept over her. She 
drank in the beauty of color and group- 
ing, and then fixed her attention upon 
the face. She knew she had seen it be- 
fore—where? when? Then it was her- 
self! He had painted her! He had chosen 
her for this great picture! Oh, strange, 
strange, sweet thought! 

‘“My dear child,” said Mrs. Creighton, 
looking earnestly at the picture and speak- 
ing in a subdued tone—then suddenly 
turning to her granddaughter and serutin- 
izing the beautiful face at her side, under 
its smart black hat, then back again at 
the lovely moving one under its velvet 
coif—‘‘am I ill, or a prey to a hallucina- 
tion? Is not that a portrait of you? It is 
extraordinary; it has really made me 
feel so strange! Why, it is positively 
wonderful! Give me my smelling-bottle. 
I really feel quite faint.” 

But it was true, nevertheless, and [rene 
and Mrs. Creighton discussed the picture 
on the way home. 


ao 


“You ought to feel highly compli- 
mented,” said Mrs. Creighton, ‘for it is 
a most beautiful picture, and a wonderful 
likeness. If only your poor dear father 
could have seen it! He would have want- 
ed to buy it, no doubt, at once. Only | 
don’t see how Mr. Sargisson could have 
painted it from memory. Ah, he is truly 
a genius!” Mrs. Creighton was very much 
pleased. She herself was one of a line of 
beauties, and it was only just and proper 
that the ladies of her family should appear 
in beautiful and historical pictures. Had 
not her own mother been painted dancing 
a saraband with General Lafayette? 

Irene sat in the hansom with a happy 
little smile flitting over her face. She had 
found the key of the cipher. He had not 
forgotten her. 

A few days after this, as Irene and her 
grandmother were driving in the park, 
Irene, who had apparently been quite 
absorbed in the brilliant and gay scene, 
quite startled her grandmother by say- 
ing, suddenly, ‘‘Grandma dear, let’s go 
to France.” 

‘To France?” said Mrs. Creighton. 
‘*Paris, you mean, Irenedear. Why, Lon- 
don is ever so much more pleasant in the 
season. Of course we cannot go out any- 
where now; but still we have so many 
friends, and Lord Charles Trevor has 
made it so pleasant for us,” said Mrs. 
Creighton, tentatively. 

‘*Oh,I was not thinking about him 
at all,” said Irene, absently, demolishing 
some very bright little day-dreams her 
grandmother had been indulging in late- 
ly. ‘But let us go to that place in France 
you went to when you were a girl in Pic- 
ardy; it always seemed such a delightful 
place! I am a little tired of all this— 
that is, grandma dear, if you don’t mind.” 

And as Mrs. Creighton only lived for 
Irene, they forthwith went to France, ‘in 
that dreadfully erratic American way of 
theirs,” as the Duchess of Montjoy, Lord 
Charles Trevor’s mother, said, when she 
read of their departure. 

One exquisite morning in the last days 
of May Irene sallied forth on a walk 
through the gray old town of St.-Valery- 
sur-Somme. It was good to be alive that 
lovely day; the, tide was out, and the 
white gulls were pirouetting on the shin- 
ing yellow sands. Mrs. Creighton would 
not be up for hours yet, so Irene walked 
down by the old walls to the little “‘ place.” 
The ancient Norman church stood far up 
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on the cliffs,while the sea rolled beneath, 
and the wall-flowers, a band of tawny 
orange, dusky crimson, and vivid yellow, 
sprouted out of the gray stones against the 
cloudless sky, and filled the air with their 
fresh fragrance. The little ‘‘ place” was 
quiet and sunny, surrounded by tall old 
gray houses with shuttered windows, like 
closed eyes, and the one draper’s shop, 
where the rosy-cheeked apprentice in a 
blue smock was standing at the door. 
The pigeons pattered to and fro with their 
pink feet over the cobble-stones, and an 
old peasant was making a mattress in an 
outbuilding in the corner. 

Irene passed into the road behind the 
church, where the beech-trees grew and 
the primroses nestled at their feet in the 
green moss. Here by the stream quanti- 
ties of purple iris were growing. Some 
little dark-haired children joined Irene, 
and they wandered by the stream, picking 
their way over stones, gathering bunches 
of the purple flowers. Then she turned 
into the wood, and trod lightly along the 
narrow path under the rustling leaves of 
the beech-trees. She hummed a gay little 
French song as she went, and the check- 
ered sunshine fell upon her wide black 
hat and on the bunches of pale primroses 
and purple flags in her hands; and thus, 
at the turn of the path that leads to the 
‘‘abbaye,” she met Carl Sargisson. 

‘‘ Why, Mr. Sargisson,” she said,‘*‘ how 
did you come here?” And he could see 
in her face the look of surprised joy. She 
stood sti]l under the trees, and the purple 
flags fluttered in the soft breeze against 
her black dress. 

‘*T learned that you had come to St.- 
Valery, and I could not help coming here 
in the hope of catching a glimpse of you 
again. But this is such good fortune I 
can scarcely believe it,” he said, with his 
old bright smile. 

He looked very upright and fresh, 
and like a man to whom success had 
come. Irene did not say a word for a 
minute; her heart was beating too fast 
for that. 

‘*Do not go back just yet,” said Carl. 
‘* Let us sit down here under the beech- 
trees. I want to talk to you a little bit, 
if I may.” He said this very gently, 
but with great earnestness. Irene sat 
down on a great stone under the beech- 
trees, and her flowers fell unheeded on 
the path. 

“Did you,” said Carl, ‘‘get a letter I 


wrote you just the day you left Paris? I 
left it myself at the Hotel Grand St. Louis. 
Why did you never answer it?” He looked 
at her intently with his clear gray eyes. 
Might he hope yet? 

‘* No,” answered Irene, turning her 
lovely sincere eyes upon him, ‘I never 
received any letter—never even a line.” 
And her face showed something of the 
pain she had passed through that long 
winter. 

‘*Darling! Darling! May I tell you 
what was in it?” And he took up her hand 
that was resting on the green moss at her 
side, and held it in both hisown. ‘‘It can 
be put into so few words. I love you, 
Irene, more than I can express in these 
poor words, and have, almost since the 
first time I saw you in the hotel window; 
but I was afraid to say it, for I was 
poor and you were rich; but now things 
are better since the picture has been 
bought by the National Gallery, and my 
other one, ‘Cleopatra,’ accepted by the 
Salon. May I love you, Irene darling? I 
have been waiting so long to tell you 
this.” 

Irene had been looking away over the 
trees to the old church on the cliffs, but 
now she turned her eyes, filled with hap- 
py tears, upon him, and the deep color 
came surging back into the cheeks that 
had turned so white. 

‘Carl, Carl darling, I have loved you 
always too; yes, even when you were 
quite poor. I thought you had forgotten 
me, or never cared for me at all. After 
I saw the picture, I knew you had not; 
but I have been very unhappy.” 

And Carl put his arm around her and 
kissed the lovely oval cheek, and said: 

‘*Now you know why I painted Lady 
Jane. You have been my inspiration, 
and crowned me with success. I am not 
worthy of your love,” and he took her 
other hand in his. ‘‘ Kiss me once, dar- 
ling,” he said, and she put her arms 
about his neck and kissed him on the 
square brow, where the little line of per- 
plexity came when he worked, and in 
that kiss was all the devotion of her true 
woman’s heart. 

Then they had to turn homeward for 
déjeuner, and Mrs. Creighton must not 
be kept waiting, though they could have 
talked all day long in the beech wood. 
Carl picked up the scattered flowers, and 
they walked back to the old gray town 
and through the sunny ‘‘ place” to the 
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yellow cottage by the gate, while the 
thrushes sang on and on among the 
rustling beeches. 

On their way through Paris, on their 
return to London, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Sar- 
gisson stopped at the Hotel Grand St. 
Louis for “‘ old sake’s sake,” as Irene said, 
and she stood in the salon and looked at 
the golden clock with its inscription: 
‘*Tout fuit, amour et la vie,” and she 
smiled, for she did not believe it. 

As it happened, the Princess Sophronie 
Maltikoff was also there for the season, 
and she looked across that evening into 
the Sargissons’ apartments. 

It was about nine o'clock, and Irene 
was sitting alone in the salon in one of 
the high-backed chairs; the light from 
the tall old-fashioned lamp fell on her 





chestnut hair, bringing out its ruddy 
gold, and on her white forehead. She 
had on a white dress with a black sash, 
and she was reading. 

As the Princess watched, Carl came in, 
and walked across the court-yard with 
brisk and happy steps. It was dark, and 
she could not see him until he passed into 
the lamp-lit room, with his hands full of 
newspapers and letters. He looked older 
than a year ago, with a ripening touch 
of maturity, and the light glowed on his 
handsome face, all filled with manly love, 
as he looked at his wife. Carl came over 
to Irene, and leaning over the chair, 
turned the beautiful, devout face up to 
his own and kissed it tenderly. The 
Princess turned sharply into her own 
dark, empty room. 


IN THE SHADOW. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


\W* walk within the shadow, and we feel its thickening fold 

That wraps us round and holds us close, a cloak against the cold; 
The day is growing sombre, and the joyous light has fled, 
And beneath our feet the road is rough, and clouds are overhead. 


We sit within the shadow, and in that silence dumb, 

To us in softened echoes remembered voices come; 

Dear eyes that closed in slumber once, dear hands that straightened lie, 
Awaken tender yearnings as the day wanes slowly by. 


We rest within the shadow, though the hurrying people go 
On errands swift for gold and gain, beyond us, to and fro; 
We have no care for transient things; we wish no more to strive 


As once we did; we rest, we dream, 


we feel but half alive. 


Our resting and our waiting, and our plodding on the way, 
With the sunshine of the past casting darkness on to-day, 
With no caring for the future, while the heartache holds us fast, 
With no thought for any pleasure—ah! ‘tis well these cannot last. 


For the shadow always lifts, and the sunlight glows again; 

There are sudden gleams of brightness, sweet clear shining after rain; 
And we gird ourselves for action, strengthened we arise and go 

From the sanctuary outward, where the feet tramp to and fro. 


Life must have its sometime sorrow, but the years that drift along 
Touch the minor chords but seldom; there are spaces blithe with song. 
Sometimes we must face the shadow, where the wind blows keen and cold, 


But the shadow fades at dawning, and the east is flecked with gold. 





FAITH AND 


FAITHFULNESS. 


BY SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 


““God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world!” 


NARLY in the sixties the town of Kings- 
E haven was surrendered and abandon- 
ed, and, on entering, the Federal army 
found the place deserted save for the ne- 
groes. The people had only a few hours’ 
notice, for they had felt quite secure be- 
hind the one small battery of light artil- 
lery at the mouth of the river. They 
knew nothing whatever of the war-ships 
that were approaching; but they did know 
that the battery was manned by the gen- 
tlemen of the town, and commanded by 
George Bullen, and what more could be 
needed? 

George Bullen had warned them, and 
had warned the government, that the lit- 
tle battery would scarcely be heard by the 
war-ships; was, indeed, little more than a 
joke; but the government either agreed 
with the ladies, or was careless whether 
Kingshaven fell or not. So the battery 
retreated, and the war-vessels only waited 
for the tide to steam up to the town. It 
was during this short delay that the hegi- 
ra took place, the inhabitants moving in 
a body, driving away in their wagons and 
carriages, taking with them what they 
could, and accompanied by many of their 
negroes. By night and by torch-light they 
marched up to the ferry, across which they 
were taken in flat-boats to the mainland; 
then, some following one road and some 
following another, these people, who had 
lived and loved and disputed, who had 
wept and prayed and rejoiced together for 
generations, bade each other farewell, 
and went away into a wellnigh un- 
known world. 

Miss Maria Cathcart cast in her lot with 
her nephew, Charles St. Clair, as being her 
nearest of kin; and her little carriage and 
a wagon drawn by one mule brought away 
for her and her servants all that they could 
transport. In the front of the carriage, 
under the feet of Jack the coachman, was 
a basket of silver; on the seat beside him, 
a box of Miss Maria’s caps, and another 
basket of ancestral candlesticks. Inside, 
piled all about Miss Maria, were her clothes 
and house linen, and in either hand she 
carried a cut-glass decanter. The wagon 


behind was driven by Kizzy, Miss Maria’s 
maid, who was the wife of the coachman, 
and in it were Kizzy’s little children and 
the children of other servants, and all 
that could be saved of household stuff. 
3ehind came other carriages and wagons, 
and many negroes walking with their 
bundles on their backs—a patriarchal 
procession ; but Jack and Miss Maria were 
in the lead, because, Mr. St. Clair having 
to go with his company to join the army, 
Jack, as the oldest and most responsible 
negro, had the care of the party as they 
journeyed to the nearest town within the 
Southern lines, from whence they were 
transported by rail to the interior. 

Miss Maria and the St. Clairs took a 
house together, and Jack hired out the 
negroes and collected the wages, and took 
care of the place they had rented, and 
things were more comfortable than could 
have been expected. 

‘** Indeed, we get along famously,” Miss 
Maria asserted; ‘‘we have everything 
quite decent, and Jack is a very good ser- 
vant — butler. coachman, overseer, and 
several other things rolled into one; and 
Kizzy is doing admirably; yes, we are 
surprisingly comfortable, and I am most 
thankful.” 

One day the news came of her neph- 
ew’s death—killed in Virginia. It was a 
dreadful blow, and the results which fol- 
lowed were most disastrous to Miss Maria, 
for her nephew's widow took her many 
children and went to her own parents. 
Jack and Kizzy declared that it was 
‘berry ha’d fuh Miss ’Ria to be leff wid 
nuttin but niggers”; but Miss Maria, who 
had no idea of being under obligations or 
of being a burden, bore it very quietly. 

So the niece and the children went 
away, the children very reluctantly and 
with many tears, and Miss Maria moved 
into two rooms on the sunniest corner of 
the ramshackle old house, the owner 
agreeing to let her have them for a nom- 
inal rent, seeing that in the town houses 
were going begging. 

The neighbors seemed to feel with 
old Jack and Kizzy that Miss Maria had 
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been hardly treated, and became more 
friendly. 

But worse times came: old Jack died. 
Kizzy and Miss Maria did everything pos- 
sible, and also the doctor and the neigh- 
bors, but nothing could save him. After 
this Miss Maria began to feel the want of 
money. She sold the mule and wagon, 
and later her little horse and carriage; 
but she did it quite pleasantly, not allud- 
ing to her needs. She and Kizzy con- 
sulted as to ways and means, and Kizzy 
took in washing, and ler little daughter 
Milly became Miss Maria's maid. 

The surrender came, and with it came 
absolute demoralization. This wasa black 
period —a blackness that involved the 
whole country—and Kizzy spent much of 
it leaning over the back gate abusing the 
refugee negroes she knew, as one after 
another they came to ask if she were go- 
ing home. 

‘Goin’ back home!” she repeated, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ What you got down dey to go to? 
Who is gwine gie you bittle en close? 
You foolish; you t’ink say ’kase you free 
dese t’ings is gwine grow on de tree. No, 
I ain’t goin’; I gwine stay right yer wid 
Miss ‘Ria. Enty I done promise Jack 
say I would stay? Enty I got house yer 
fuh me en my chillun; enty I got fire, 
en close,en bittle? No, I ain’t goin’. En 
I ’ain’t tink say you would leff missis 
like dis; ‘fo’ Gawd, I ’ain’t t’ink it!” 

‘Sis Kizzy, I *bleeged to go,” was the 
usual answer; ‘‘I caln stay in dis po’ 
red-clay country no longer. I des wants 
to smell de ma’sh one mo’ time, en tas’e 
dem fish, en crab, en ’yster, des one mo’ 
time; en I wants to feel dat good light- 
wood fire gen. I’clay, Sis Kizzy, I des 
’bleeged to go; but I cahn tell missis 
good-by; dat I cahn do.” 

And they did not, but disappeared one 
by one during the week, until Kizzy alone 
was left. She did not tell Miss Maria all 
at once, but when the last one was gone 
she opened up the subject gradually, 
when, one morning, she was putting Miss 
Maria’s breakfast on the table. 

‘‘T des wish I had a good fish fuh you, 
Miss ’Ria,” she began— Miss Maria’s break- 
fast was bacon and hominy. ‘‘I done 
yeddy Mingo say turrer day dat ’e was 
hongry en trusty fuh dem crab en fish, en 
I ’ain’t shum f’om dat day to dis, en I 
spec’ say ’e gone home. Mingo ain’t no 
‘count nohow, ’ceppen somebody stan’ by 
um awl de time en meck um wuck.” 





Miss Maria looked up. ‘ You think 
that he has really gone home?” she asked. 

‘** Yes, missis, I spec’ ’e is, *kaze I ’ain’t 
shum fuh dese t’ree day.” 

‘** Perhaps they will all go, Kizzy,” the 
old lady said, making no motion to touch 
her breakfast. 

‘*T spec’ so, missis,” Kizzy answered, 
pushing the little dish of hominy nearer 
to her mistress; ‘‘’kaze sence Jack daid, en 
Mass’ Cha’lie is kill, de nigger ain’t feel 
like dey’s got no mawsa; en now when 
people tell um dey is free, den dey awl 
t'ink say if dey kin git back home t’ings 
is gwine be des like dey is always be.” 

Miss Maria was silent for a moment, 
then the light kindled in her bright old 
eyes, and she drew herself up. ‘‘They 
are very ungrateful, Kizzy,” she said, 
‘‘and forget that I have cared for them 
all their lives, and that now they ought 
to care for me. I hope that you, Kizzy, 
will be better behaved, for you must re- 
member that you have lived in the house 
since you were two years old—indeed, 
your mother died before you were two 
years old—and that for more than thirty 
years I have had you cared for and have 
provided for you. But perhaps,” she 
went on, her voice softening—‘‘ perhaps 
the poor things were homesick—perhaps 
they were; I am homesick myself some- 
times; and, oh, my country—my poor 
country!” 

And Miss Maria put her handkerchief, 
a piece of old linen, to her eyes and wept; 
and Kizzy, throwing her apron over her 
head, knelt down by her mistress’s chair 
and sobbed too, begging pardon all the 
time for crying in Miss Maria’s presence. 
But it was not long that Miss Maria wept— 
the tears of old age are hard, but they are 
few—and presently she wiped her eyes and 
blew her nose, which seemed to recall 
Kizzy’s self-control, and rising, she took 
the dishes of bacon and hominy off the 
table. 

“Dis is done git cole, Miss Ria,” she 
said; ‘‘ dis will do fuh me en de chillun; 
I'll git you some hot.” 

So the old lady ate her breakfast, and 
when she had finished, Kizzy beat up the 
cushions in the chair by the fire and 
brought Miss Maria her books for daily 
reading, then went away to her wash- 
ing. 

After this it seemed to Miss Maria that 
the whole country had dissolved, and her 
cheerfulness wavered a little. If she 
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could have written to any one to ask for 
news, or have known where her kinsmen 
were—whether in prison, or killed in the 
last battles, or gone with the despairing 
to Mexico—if any one had sent her a line 
or a word, it would have been a great 
help; but there was such confusion that 
no one seemed to know anything certain- 
lv, and she knew nothing at all. For a 
few days she was depressed, then she took 
herself in hand and gave herself a good 
scolding. Where was the faith of her 
youth? Why should it fail now, ‘ when 
the bread she had cast on the water in 
Kizzy’s direction was returning to her in 
such substantial fashion”? This thought 
made her laugh a little, and she began to 
walk up and down her two bare rooms 
and to sing her hymns as bravely and as 
badly as in her old Kingshaven home; 
and Kizzy, hearing the quavering voice, 
paused over her wash-tub to wipe her 
eves. 

Money became more scarce, so Kizzy 
began to work for barter—milking for a 
share of milk, cooking for food, and wash- 
ing for a return in wood. Meanwhile 
Miss Maria got one or two notes, which 
told of nothing but death and disaster, of 
privation to the extent of need, and of 
great mortality among the uncared-for 
negroes, Again Kizzy came in and knelt 
by her mistress’s chair to weep. 

‘* We’s better off wey we is, Miss ’Ria,” 
she comforted; ‘‘en I tell dem nigger dey 
is foolish. Mingo is des been gone ’bout 
tree munts, en now ‘e daid—po’ Mingo!” 

‘And just think,” Miss Maria said, 
‘*Mass George Bullen has just got home; 
he has been so ill; and Miss Phoebe has 
been cooking. Yes, Kizzy, God has been 
very good to us, for at least we have 
enough to eat and are in good health. 
And, Kizzy, think of your Mass Tom St. 
Clair ploughing in his field barefooted! 
Think of it—educated in Europe, and own- 
ing three plantations! Poor fellow! poor 
fellow! And his wife cooking and wash- 
ing. Kizzy, it is awful!” 

‘*Yes, missis, it’s berry bad, m’am,” 
Kizzy answered; ‘‘en we’s better off right 
wey we is; en ef dem triflin’ niggers had 
stay wid we, dey is been better off too; 
‘kaze who know wey dey is gone now dey 
is daid? Nobody kin say, ’kaze dey ain’t 
do right in leffin’ we up yer by we seff. 
No, dat ’ain’t been right, en I tell ’em so 
‘fo’ dey gone; en Gawd ain't want ’em ef 
dey ain’t do right— no, m’am, ’e ain’t. 


Please Gawd, somebody will come en git 
we bime-by—please Gawd.” 

So Miss Maria and Kizzy set themselves 
to wait patiently for this ‘‘ bime-by ”; but 
again for several days Miss Maria could 
not sing. 

Cold weather came. Cracks were every- 
where in the old house, and curtains and 
carpets nowhere. The big chimneys took 
a vast quantity of wood even to heat them 
so that they would draw, and Kizzy was 
dismayed. At length she and Miss Maria 
came to the conclusion that all the furni- 
ture had better be moved into the warm- 
est room; then, by having a fire always, 
Miss Maria might keep comfortable. 

“Tf you ketch a cole, missis, it ll be 
berry bad, m’am,” Kizzy agreed; ‘‘en now 
ebbrybody is so po’ dat nobody ain't 
gwine tink nuttin’ bout yo’ baid bein’ in 
de pahlor.” 

It was dreadful to live in one room, 
Miss Maria thought; but how much bet- 
ter than Tom St. Clair ploughing bare- 
footed! And when the move was made 
she declared that the parlor looked much 
nicer for having everything in it, and it 
was much more sociable to have things 
closer to her—even poor sticks of furni- 
ture. 

But Kizzy found less and less work, and 
she did not know what to do unless she 
hired out by the month. A place was 
offered to her by a new family who had 
just come to town—a clergyman and his 
wife. Kizzy had been scouring for them, 
and from her present stand-point they 
seemed to her to be very rich. They of- 
fered her good wages if she would come 
and do all the work, and she might spend 
the nights at her own home. She hada 
week in which to decide; but how could 
she do it—how could she leave Miss Maria 
and her own little children all day? She 
could take the youngest with her, but that 
would leave two besides Milly at home, 
and how would they keep warm? 

The day before Kizzy’s auswer was due 
was cold, and Kizzy had no work at all. 
She thought a long time while she mend- 
ed various articles, sitting on the floor by 
the fire in Miss Maria’s room. At last 
she said, 

‘Is you glad ful simme settin’ yer en 
sewin’, missis?” ' 

‘* Yes,” Miss Maria answered, looking 
up from her book; ‘‘it seems quite prop- 
er, Kizzy; but how is it you are not work- 
ing to-day?” 
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Kizzy waited a moment, then said, 
slowly, ‘‘I ’ain’t got no wuck, Miss ’Ria, 
en I cahn git none.” 

‘* No work!” Miss Maria repeated ; then, 
after a pause, she sat up straighter in her 
chair and looked down on Kizzy. ‘* Why, 
girl,” she said, ‘‘ what does this mean?” 

‘Miss "Ria—I ’clay, Miss ’Ria, dat is de 
trute,” Kizzy asserted, so mournfully that 
she showed all the whites of her eyes. 
‘*De trute is de light, Miss "Ria, en dat is 
de trute; I try en I try, en I cahn fine 
nuttin’ to do; no, m’am, ’ceeppen—” But 
here Kizzy broke down, and threw her 
apron over her head, crying. 

‘* Well,” Miss Maria said, ‘‘ excepting 
where?” 

‘*Scuge me, missis; I know ’tain’t no 
manners to cry, but I cahn he’p it, Miss 
Ria.” 

‘*Of course I'll excuse you,” Miss Ma- 
ria answered, rather sternly, for she did 
not know what to expect; ‘but what 
does it all mean?” 

Kizzy wiped her eyes: Miss Maria's 
sternness quieted her. 

‘*T mean, Miss ’Ria, dat I kin git wuck, 
but I hafter go way from home to do it, 
m’am. I kin come yer to sleep at night, 
but I muss go by daylight in de mawnin’, 
en come home after da’k—yes, m’am.” 

‘* Well?” said Miss Maria. 

‘* Well, m’am, dey won't be nobody yer 
but Milly, Miss "Ria, en de two nex’ chil- 
luns—I'll teck de younges’ one wid me.”’ 

‘* Well?” Miss Maria said again. 

‘* En who’s gwine teck care o’ you, Miss 
Ria, en git yo’ dinner hot, m’am?”’ 

‘* Milly,” Miss Maria answered. 

‘*En who's gwine teck care o’ de chil- 
lun, m’am?” 

** Milly.” 

‘*En how is dey gwine keep wa’m?” 

Kizzy’s voice was low, and her eyes 
were fixed on her mistress’s face like the 
eyes of a dumb creature, and Miss Maria 
looked at Kizzy. This was the critical 
point. To have a fire out in Kizzy’s 
room for these two children would be 
dangerous as well as expensive; to send 
them to the house of another negro would 
be expensive also, and not altogether safe ; 
yet to expect that they should sit on the 
floor in Miss Maria’s room was to Kizzy 
far more presumptuous than to expect 
that they should sit on the floor of hea- 
ven. A dozen little negroes might come 
into her mistress’s room to be taught if 
Miss Maria pleased, or to serve Miss Maria, 


but for her to ask Miss Maria to let her 
children stay there all day while she was 
gone, seemed to her to be preposterous— 
to be reversing things and asking Miss 
Maria to serve her! It had somewhat 
this look to Miss Maria too for a moment, 
then she saw an escape from the dilem- 
ma. In Kingshaven she had taught al] 
the little negroes who lived in her yard, 
every day, hymns and such things; so to 
teach these children would be only to 
keep up old customs. It might entertain 
her, would surely do them good, and at 
the same time save appearances and em- 
barrassment both for her and for Kizzy. 
Still looking in Kizzy’s eyes, she said: 

‘*They may stay in here, Kizzy, and I 
will teach them; Milly shall give them 
their dinner in the kitchen. It can be 
easily.managed, I think.” 

And so it was. Kizzy cooked food for 
the day, and left that for the children in 
the kitchen, and that for Miss Maria in 
the cupboard; and the children, spotlessl y 
clean, waited in the back room until Miss 
Maria had dressed and breakfasted; then 
Milly, with stern disciplinary whispers, 
brought them into Miss Maria’s room, and 
put them into a warm corner, from whicli 
coigne of vantage they, sitting cross-legged 
like little black idols, stared at their mis- 
tress, who was a part of their faith; or, 
with eyes that turned so far round in 
their sockets as to seem all white, they 
watched Milly as she pattered about put- 
ting things to rights. And Milly devel- 
oped so wonderfully under their admir- 
ing gaze, and skipped about so nimbly 
and assuredly on her batter-cake feet and 
slim little legs, that Miss Maria, looking 
at her over the top of her spectacles, told 
her she would equal her mother some 
day. Whereupon Milly tizzed into mirth, 
like a siphon of Vichy, and the little black 
idols in the corner rolled their eyes from 
Milly round again to their mistress, and 
fastened them there. 

The weather grew colder; the big chim- 
ney in Miss Maria’s room “eat wood,” 
and Kizzy’s wages made very scant pro- 
vision. One thing after another Miss 
Maria said she could do without. But- 
ter was not at all necessary, nor coffee, 
nor sugar; milk was quite enough for 
her to drink. Then lights were not ne- 
cessary ; Miss Maria could do her reading 
in the day, so that for the evening the 
firelight would do. Fuel, too, must not 
be burnt with any view to a special blaze 
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for the sake of light. Sitting alone in 
the dusk seemed to double the desolation, 
and putting on two shawls and her rub- 
bers for warmth seemed to deepen the 
poverty; but it could not be helped; and 
every evening, as Kizzy came in to make 
Miss Maria comfortable for the night, to 
bank up the precious fire and to take the 
children away, she seemed to bring a little 
freshness in, a little cheer; and as she 
rubbed her mistress—in an old-fashioned 
way, it is true, but soothingly—Miss Maria 
would say, 

‘* Weare one day nearer to going home, 
Kizzy ; for somebody will surely come to 
get us.” 

‘‘ Yes, missis,” Kizzy would answer, 
‘somebody will come en git we bime-by.” 

Then with a sigh and asmile Miss Maria 
would go to sleep as quietly as a child, 
and Kizzy would steal away. 

One day. in going his rounds, the new 
clergyman heard of Miss Maria—of her 
age, her loneliness, her poverty, and her 
cheerfulness. It made a moving story, 
and impressed the good man; but in the 
faithful, humble servant ‘‘ Kizzy " he did 
not for one moment recognize his wife’s 
dignified treasure, who had introduced 
herself as Mrs. Kezia Adams. He was 
full of the story, and at supper he retail- 
ed it to his wife, who was also deeply 
moved. They did not observe that Kizzy 
left the room hastily, nor that they had 
to ring twice before she returned, nor that 
when she did come her eyes were flashing, 
and her head was held unusually high. 
Indeed, they were so busy planning re- 
lief for Miss Maria that they did not ob- 
serve Kizzy at all; but very little escaped 
Kizzy of the plans they made to send the 
stores they would buy to Miss Maria be- 
fore they called, so that she would not 
trace the giftto them. The things should 
be sent in the morning, and they would 
call in the evening. 

**Think of her having so little wood, 
and no lights at all, not even one candle!” 
Mrs. Jarvis said. ‘‘ How pitiful to sit 
alone in the dark! I wonder if she would 
use a stove; but these Southern people 
are so devoted to their open fireplaces 
that I doubt if she would; yet these big 
chimneys are dreadfully wasteful.” 

Mr. Jarvis shook his head. ‘‘To send 


a stove,” he said, ‘‘ would be to tell her 

who sent the things, and she might not ac- 

ceptthem. Feeling runs high, you know; 

I meet it at every turn—poor people!” 
Vou. XCIIT.—No. 557.—85 


Kizzy almost dropped a dish at this 
juncture. Her white people poor’ No 
deeper insult could be offered to ex-slaves 
than the suggestion that their former own- 
ers had not been born in the purple and 
with the wealth of Croesus,and Mr. Jarvis 
unwittingly had offered this insuit. Kiz- 
zy was in a fury 

That night she took an armful of wood. 
“Tf he t'inks I is po’ buckra nigger,” she 
muttered, vindictively, ‘‘T'll do like po’ 
buckra nigger; @n if he is so rich, Gawd 
knows J ain’t gwine let my missis look 
po’ ‘fo’ him—not me. Any nigger ’ll hab 
better manners en dat.” But Kizzy kept 
the secret of the coming stores to herself, 
for she had caught the idea that Miss 
Maria might refuse them. 

The next morning there was the most 
marked change in Miss Maria’s room; 
there were extra touches everywhere, a 
much larger fire than usual, and the two 
little black idols had disappeared. Gone 
to help their mother, Milly said. 

Just as Miss Maria finished her read- 
ing, the front door was heard to open and 
steps sounded in the hall. Miss Maria 
waited, thinking some friend had come 
in; then hearing the door close again, 
she sent Milly to investigate; then fol- 
lowing herself, found a large basket and 
an uncovered box filled with all sorts of 
bags and bundles, addressed to Miss Maria 
Catheart. 

Miss Maria and Milly stared; then Miss 
Maria said: 

“Tt is a present. How kind!’ Her 
face lighted up like a child’s. ‘‘ You 
can’t move the basket or the box, Milly,” 
she went on, ‘‘ but you can bring in the 
packages.” And forthwith Milly began 
work; and sometimes running and some- 
times staggering, and at all times puffing 
with excitement and delight, she trans- 
ported bundle after bundle to the table in 
the back room, Miss Maria walking back 
and forth with her, touching and pinch- 
ing each thing to guess what it might be. 

‘*A very handsome present indeed,” 
Miss Maria said, when everything was 
at last on the table—‘‘a very handsome 
present. Crackers; very good. Here, 
Milly. Coffee—butter—grits—rice—gin- 
ger-snaps. Here, Milly. Tea—flour— 
candles — pickles—- nuts. . Here, Milly. 
Sugar—lump-sugar. Here, Milly; cheese. 
Here, Milly. Bacon—lard—raisins. Here, 
Milly.” By this time Milly was holding 
her apron. ‘‘ And wine,” Miss Maria fin- 
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ished. ‘‘A very handsome present. I 
shall put some in the decanters at once. 
Two bottles of wine. Suppose I had not 
saved the decanters! A glass of wine and 
a cracker will be very comfortable at 
twelve o’clock—very comfortable indeed ; 
quite like old times. Get the scissors, 
Milly.” 

So the cork was poked out of one bot- 
tle, and the contents divided between the 
two decanters, which had stood on the 
high mantel-piece for safety. Miss Maria 
placed them on the table, with a plate of 
raisins, a plate of nuts, a plate of crackers, 
and a plate of ginger-snaps, and her only 
wineglasses, three in number and three 
in shape; then she stood off and surveyed 
it; and Milly, standing on one foot in her 
excitement, surveyed it too, and smiled 
an ear-to-ear smile. 

‘Very comfortable,” Miss Maria re- 
peated, nodding her head at the table. 
‘’Put on more wood, Milly.” 

** Missis!” Milly cried, returning with 
a log in her arms, ‘‘ dey is a big new pile 
o’ wood in de back ya’d—yes, m’am.” 

Miss Maria stepped briskly to the win- 
dow. There it was, a very large pile—the 
biggest pile she had seen since leaving 
home. The old lady’s face beamed as 
she folded her hands together. 

‘*God is good,” she said, softly, ‘“ very 
good. Now Kizzy can return to her prop- 
er duties. Yes, with all that has been pro- 
vided, we can live decently once more. 
Praise the Lord!” She felt like sending 
Milly off immediately to call her mother 
home, but her eyes falling on the boxes 
of candles, she thought of something she 
wished to do at once. The candles must 
be put into the candlesticks—for what else 
had she saved them? So from the man- 
tel-piece and the closet all the candle- 
sticks were taken; and Milly, seated on 
the floor, rubbed them with a woollen 
rag, munching the while from her store 
of confections piled away in the corner; 
and Miss Maria, hunting up a piece of 
white paper from around one of the pack- 
ages, cut little frills with which to make 
the candles stand firm in the sticks. 

It was a very busy day indeed, Miss 
Maria scarcely wishing to stop for din- 
ner; but by the afternoon the candles 
were all put into the sticks, with the 
jaunty little frills about the base of each, 
and were arranged—and every few mo- 
ments rearranged—about the room. 

The big branches were on the table, 


where the wine and other refreshments 
still stood; the smaller branches were on 
the mantel-piece, flanked by two straight 
candlesticks; the others were put about 
in various places, for Miss Maria had de- 
cided that she would have a plenty of 
light. The candles had been sent to give 
her light and comfort and pleasure, and 
as soon as it was dark she would gain 
all this by lighting them. Things had 
been very bad, but they had taken a turn 
for the better, and she was weary of dark- 
ness and loneliness. In the back room 
she had stuck the candles into bottles, 
and Milly had made a fire in there too, 
so that her mistress could go in and out 
without fear of taking cold. Miss Maria 
felt as if she had been keeping house once 
more; and all being arranged to her sat- 
isfaction, she waited anxiously for the 
evening and the illumination. By five 
o'clock she and Milly were in a glow of 
light. Fine fires were blazing on both 
hearths, and Miss Maria was walking up 
and down singing, when a knock came at 
the outer door. Not a remarkably loud 
knock, but one that made Milly spring to 
her feet and Miss Maria stop in her walk. 
The neighbors usually came to the inner 
door, and this knock, being on the outer 
door, was a stranger’s, and being loud, 
Was a man’s. 

‘**Put another log on the fire, Milly,” 
Miss Maria said, as she stepped over to the 
glass to see if her cap and kerchief were 
straight. ‘‘It must be the new clergy- 
map. And sweep up the hearth, quickly, 
before you go to the door.” Then Miss 
Maria took from a box filled with dead 
rose leaves one of the squares of old linen 
which she had hemmed for pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and holding it by the middle, 
resumed her seat, while Milly put away 
in the corner the bunch of feathers that 
served as a hearth-broom. 

To Milly and to Miss Maria the room 
looked very fine and cheerful, while to 
the strangers entering it seemed inexpres- 
sibly incongruous and pathetic. 

Miss Maria rose and stepped forward to 
meet them, bowing graciously, and ex- 
tending her delicate hand as they intro- 
duced themselves as Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis. 
There was wonder in their eyes, and put- 
ting it down to the brightness of her 
apartment, Miss Maria was pleased that 
they should be surprised. 

*‘It has been such a cloudy day,” she 
said, cheerfully, when they were seated, 
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““that I lighted the candles early, and 
lighted them all. I enjoy light and 
warmth, and am so thankful to have it; 
of late it has not been plentiful””—and she 
smiled a little to herself at the mild way 
in which she had stated her ease. 

‘Tt looks very cheerful indeed,” Mr. 
Jarvis answered, slowly, while Mrs. Jar- 
vis, suffering ‘‘pain and grief” for the 
wild waste she saw, looked on the solidity 
of the candlesticks and not on the candles, 
and on the sparkle of the old decanters 
rather than on the wine. 

‘*A kind friend has sent me quite a 
batch of nice things,’ Miss Maria went 
on. “ Won't you try a glass of wine and 
a cake?” She rose and filled the glasses; 
but Mrs. Jarvis declining, the ceremony 
was between Mr. Jarvis and herself. 

‘* Your very good health, sir,” she said, 
with a bow. 

‘*Your very good health, madam,” Mr. 
Jarvis returned, and felt as if he had sud- 
denly reverted into his own grandfather. 

‘*Things have been very bad for every- 
body,” Miss Maria continued, as she sipped 
her wine; ‘‘but I knew that they would 
get better, and they have. I have always 
been of a very hopeful and cheerful dis- 
position. I had begun to think too much 
so "—nodding gayly—‘“‘ and that I was be- 
ing chastened for it; but now you see 
how little good the chastening has done” 
—making a gesture that took in all the 
flaring candles—‘‘ for at the first oppor- 
tunity I have an illumination, and change 
my mind.” 

After this the conversation ran on 
smoothly, but chiefly between Mr. Jarvis 
and his hostess; and to Milly, standing at 
attention between the strangers and her 
prog in the corner, Miss Maria seemed a 
new being—so quick and ready of speech, 
laughing so gayly, and gesticulating so 
vivaciously, but with no mention what- 
ever of woes or wants, save as they were 
the woes and wants of the country. 

And Mrs. Jarvis felt defrauded. As 
they closed the gate she said, ‘‘ Those can- 
dies should have lasted her all winter.” 

And her husband answered, ‘‘ I feel like 
spending my whole salary on candles.” 


Kizzy was enchanted, especially at the 
illogical command to come home. Her 
eyes and teeth reflected all the lights; she 
looked over the stores, felt the height and 
length of the wood-pile, deposited the three 
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little black idols in safety, then ran back 
to Mrs. Jarvis. 

“‘I cahn come yer no mo’,” she said, 
breathlessly, to that astounded lady; ‘'I 
got to stay home. Miss ’Ria Cat'’cart, wey 
you sen’ de t’ings, is my missis.” 

** Ts she sick?” 

‘**No, m’am; but we hab plenty now, 
en I cahn stay yer no mo’.” 

‘*Miss Cathcart ought not to take 
you.” 

‘*Ki! I b’longs to um.” 

** But you said you'd stay—” 

‘‘T say dat when we ‘ain't hab nuttin’.” 

“You promised.” 

**’*Kaze we ’ain’t hab nuttin’.” 

‘* You must keep a promise.” 

‘“Who gwine meck me? Nigger do 
what ’e wants to do,en what ’e meck to 
do. Who gwine meck me?” 

‘*T won’t pay you.” 

‘*You ‘bleeged to pay me fuh what I 
done do, *kaze it is done do.” 

‘* Not if you go without warning.” 

‘*T muss go.” 

“Why?” 

‘***Kaze I wants to, en ’kaze my missis 
wants me,en I tired. If you doan pay 
me, well—you doan pay me; I cahn he’p 
dat; but Igwine. I'll sen’ somebody fuh 
cook you breakfuss.”’ 

All the way home Kizzy chuckled. 

‘** Dey call me po’ buckra nigger; I'll do 
like po’ buckra nigger!” and she clapped 
her hands and laughed aloud as she ran 
through the darkness, and remembered 
the stores only as a further revenge on 
Mrs. Jarvis for the imagined insult. 

Of course Mrs. Jarvis sent Kizzy’s mon- 
ey, but she prophesied dire want for 
Miss Maria and her ménage; poetical 
justice must take account of such childish 
improvidence. 

But no harm came to Miss Maria; Mrs. 
Jarvis herself would not have permitted 
it; still, it did not even threaten, for be- 
fore the stores were exhausted, Mr. George 
Bullen came to bring Miss Maria and her 
retinue home to her own people. 

So the remaining supplies were given 
away with much generosity, and, to Kizzy’s 
proud delight, she was sent with a pair of 
the silver candlesticks as a parting pres- 
ent to Mrs. Jarvis. For, as Miss Maria 
said to a neighbor, she had not been able 
to pay anything toward Mr. Jarvis’s 
salary, which had mortified her very 
mucli. 
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F people would only be careful what 
they put into their minds! If man 
were like a tree it would not make so 
much difference. The tree absorbs only 
what it needs for growth and beauty. It 
takes from filthy water, from a mixed 
soil, from unpleasant fertilizers, and trans- 
forms all that it needs into wholesome 
nutriment. The mind of man is not such 
a chemical laboratory. If the mind were 
simply a reservoir, in compartments, it 
could be more easily managed. We 
could pump it out and cleanse it, and get 
rid of the bad material taken in, ignorant- 
ly or inadvertently. Whatever the soul 
is, it is not this sort of receptacle. If we 
could conceive of it as material, it might 
be some volatile essence or gas, with a 
hungry affinity for everything. Suppose 
it to be pure originally; it seems in its 
affinity to lack the power of selection or 
rejection, of transforming what it absorbs 
into healthy growth and beauty. The 
pure essence is changed in substance—it 
is colored; itisstained; it is tainted. Some- 
times it shines and sparkles, and this iri- 
descence, which perhaps is of decay, like 
Cypriote glass, is called beauty. A sin- 
ful and beautiful soul! Is there any 
process by which it can be redistilled and 
purified? Unfortunately there is mem- 
ory, which holds fast all it gets. Why, 
this essence is more intractable to purify- 
ing treatment than butter. The house- 
wife knows how nearly impossible it is 
to restore to purity tainted butter, which 
has been permitted to absorb alien and 
disagreeable odors. It is strange that 
she is much more careful of her butter 
than of her child’s mind, which is much 
more susceptible and delicate, much more 
liable to take in vitiating material, that 
becomes a part of the mind itself, and is 
practically imeradicable. One can see 
why an Eternity is needed to forget what 
one has learned in the brief space called 
Time. 
Can you not see the difference between 
a vicious mind—a mind transformed as if 
by chemical action by reason of unwhole- 
some influences—and a diseased body? 
We can understand something of the 
chemistry of the body. Until its tissues 
are destroyed, it has the power of throw- 











ing off deleterious substances. Nay, ori- 
ginally it acts somewhat as a tree acts. 
It selects and appropriates only what it 
needs. We say, therefore, when the body 
is sick, give nature a chance. These ills 
are to some extent foreign, and the nor- 
mal life can cast them off. Even habit 
in the body is not so inexorably a tyrant, 
usually, as memory is in the soul. Look- 
ing at the soul, or the mind, as an entity, 
a something separate from the body, it is 
made up of impressions; so far as it can 
manifest itself to us it is what it has 
gathered into itself. If it is made up of 
vicious impressions, what a labor it will be 
—memory standing by mocking—to trans- 
form its bad elements into good elements? 
The mind of the child, like some ethers, 
takes in everything that offers, without 
discrimination, and becomes of the sub- 
stances it absorbs. What would not 
many adult men and women give if they 
could cast out from the very fibre of 
their minds the vile images and sugges- 
tions got when the mind was in its most 
plastic state! 

This is all theory. Yes. You cannot 
raise a mind under glass. No. There 
must be knowledge, all sorts of know- 
ledge. The world, the whole world, must 
flow into the mind. It must know evil 
as well as good, and be strengthened to 
resist the one and attain the other. True. 
But let us talk a little about children. 

At no other period of life is acquisition 
of knowledge so rapid as in the first ten 
years. The curious mind is infinitely 
active in its attempt to know the uni- 
verse. Impressions made then are the 
strongest. All the surroundings are eager- 
ly absorbed, and if we could look within 
we could see the process of a mind being 
made by that absorption. No two minds 
are alike in this power of taking in, or 
in original capacity. But all alike are 
formed, invigorated, deteriorated, made 
noble or debased, colored or stained, by 
what they take in. It is evident that the 
quality of the mind can be largely de- 
termined in these plastic years. The child 
must see the world, but its meaning will 
be interpreted to him by what is told him. 
He will begin to form a habit of looking 
at it in one way or in another way. This 











is the beginning of the formation of taste. 
It depends upon his teaching and his sur- 
roundings whether he acquires a taste for 
that which is pure and noble or that 
which is base and vulgar. A vast amount 
of his knowledge is of course self -ac- 
quired, the necessary consequence in a 
susceptible mind let loose in a new and 
intensely interesting world. But the de- 
termining bent for life may be in the men- 
tal tastes and habits formed by what he 
hears daily and reads. Men and women, 
some of them, learn by bitter experience 
what is harmful, and when they come to 
years of discretion, if they ever do, they 
regret the intellectual food which they 
took that is vicious. The child can be 
helped in this habit of discrimination. If 
care is taken in the family, in the school, 
that what he hears and reads is pure and 
elevating, he will get a strong liking for 
that which is good, and this liking, this 
habit, will fortify him against the evil in 
literature and in talk when he comes in 
contact with it. Thus it is of tremendous 
importance that nothing should be put 
into the mind of the child by those in 
authority that is not wholesome and in- 
vigorating. These are all commonplaces, 
and would not need to be insisted on if 
parents and teachers were as careful about 
what they permit to go into the mind of 
the child as they are about its diet and 
physical training. But they are not. A 
large portion of the reading - books are 
vapid and enervating. Most mothers are 
more anxious lest an unripe apple should 
get into the stomach of her child than 
that an indigestible, crude, vulgar book 
should get into his mind. In one case 
the doctor of medicine can probably re- 
lieve the patient; in the other, the doctor 
of letters finds it almost impossible to 
deal with a mind which has been vulgar- 
ized from the beginning. In the popular 
thought, reading is a sort of fetich. Itis 
regarded as a virtue in itself. It is a good 
or a bad accomplishment according to the 
use made of it. 
II. 

The settlers of this country have treat- 
ed it as if it were a thing to be despoiled 
and destroyed as soon as possible, for im- 
mediate profit. The attack upon its re- 
sources has been without the least notion 
of husbanding them for the future, or of 
increasing their natural value, or with 
any care for posterity. Let loose upon 
a fresh world, they have given full play 
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to their instincts for destruction, as if 
when this continent were laid waste there 
would be another one ready for their dey- 
astating energy. Perhaps they regarded 
this continent as inexhaustible. Indeed, 
it seemed so. And they have swept on 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific for a 
hundred years in active warfare on the 
beauty and the resources of the land. 

It is impossible for language to exag- 
gerate this want of foresight, this reckless 
yielding to private greed. The destruc- 
tion began as soon as the settlers landed 
on the Atlantic coast; it has continued 
as their instinct drove them westward, 
They began at once to slash down the 
noble forests—to make a wholesale sweep 
of them. That they exhausted the virgin 
land by unscientific cultivation was a 
minor matter; the process demanded ever 
new, fresh fields, just as the system of 
slave labor did. The farming-lands were 
speedily ‘‘ worn out”; and this in a coun- 
try where the soil is certainly as good as 
that of European countries which have 
continued steadily productive. The de- 
struction of the forests has been a more 
serious affair. These vast forests had been 
maturing here for ages, and were abun- 
dant to supply the wants of ages to come, 
if properly cared for. But the selfish idea 
of those who got possession of them was 
to use them all up at once, in order to 
make themselves richer than they were. 
The destruction being too vast for indi- 
vidual effort, great companies were or- 
ganized to occupy the streams, the high- 
lands, and the mountains, to strip them 
of timber as soon as possible, and send it 
wherever there was a market. The peo- 
ple recalled none of the lessons of similar 
denudationsin Europe. The government 
was perfectly indifferent to the enormous 
waste of resources. New England was so 
well stocked with splendid timber that, if 
the supply had been reasonably drawn 
on, there would have been enough to last 
for many generations, for the purposes of 
ship- building, house -building, and fire- 
wood. Nay, at the end of many genera- 
tions the forests would have increased in 
value, and added immensely to the wealth 
of the region. But the whole country has 
suffered that a few lumbermen might get 
rich, and that for a few years the people 
generally could have cheap lumber and 
cheap firewood. The present generation 
suffers from this in two ways: their land 
is of less value than formerly, and lumber 
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and firewood are much dearer. But this 
is not the worst of it. The denudation 
of the mountains, the hills, the water- 
courses, and the spongy sources of the 
streams has caused the alternation of sud- 
den and destructive floods with periods of 
great scarcity of water. This is true all 
over New England and in the Middle 
States. And there is no remedy except 
by the laborious and slow process of re- 
storing the forests. This will never be 
done by private initiative. The only way 
to restore a vast wilderness tract to its 
function of storing water and furnishing 
timber is to take it out of private hands 
and make it a public reservation. 

This is. only considering the subject 
from the point of utility. But what shall 
be said about beauty, healthfulness, recre- 
ation? The American public, let into the 
presence of some of the finest natural 
scenery in the world, has acted like a bull 
in a china-shop; it has ‘‘ gone for it.” It 
has never hesitated to destroy the beauty 
of a hill-side, of a mountain-top, of a moun- 
tain pond or lake, of a lovely river or 
brook, or any sort of natural beauty, by 
the destruction of which a dollar could 
be made immediately. It has even tried, 
and fought hard, to vulgarize and make 
unsightly the great monumental won- 
ders, like Niagara, the mountain and pond 
attractions of the Adirondacks, the White 
Mountains, the Yosemite, the Big Trees, 
and the Yellowstone Park. In some of 
these cases the efforts have been arrest- 
ed, after considerable devastation was 
wrought, but not in all. We have reck- 
lessly spent a considerable portion of our 
capital of natural beauty. Individuals of 
taste and associations of lovers of nature 
and of beauty are striving here and there 
to restore this capital, but many great 
natural features of beauty can never be 
regained. Meantime the public indiffer- 
ence to the value of this beauty, and of 
this opportunity for recreation and plea- 
sure, is very slowly overcome. It isa sin- 
gular thing to notice in a democracy that 
whenever a government reservation is 
made for the benefit of the whole people, 
there springs up a hostility to the govern- 
ment, and voters are prone to take the 
side of the few ‘‘ grabbers” and dema- 
gogues who wish to appropriate it to their 
selfish purposes. This has been the expe- 
rience in the East, and it is even more 
marked now in the new and aggressive 
population of the Far West. 





In fact, it is in the Far West that gov- 
ernment interference has now become im- 
peratively necessary, if the whole future 
of that vast area is not to be sacrificed to 
the greed of the moment. The govern- 
ment must protect the interests of the 
many and of the coming many from the 
rapacity of the present few. Only a few 
years ago the great middle Far West was 
regarded as a desert, and the mountain 
ranges, the backbones of the continent, 
as useless scenery. The opening of mines, 
the building of railways, which facilitated 
mining and gave access to the mountain 
timber, and some experiments in irriga- 
tion, changed all that. For a time the 
newly discovered wealth seemed inex- 
haustible. But it was presently seen that 
mines could be exhausted, and that the 
removal of all the valuable timber, at the 
rate it was going on, was only a question 
of a short time. Attention was then more 
seriously turned to irrigation. If water 
could be procured, all the desert places 
could be made fertile, and even if the 
mining industry failed, the land could 
support a vast population. But plenty of 
water was essential. How could it be ob- 
tained? Only from the mountains; and 
they would remain storages of sufficient 
water only if they retained their forests 
and their vegetation of grass and shrubs. 
The enemies to this growth were the lum- 
bermen and the sheep. It became evi- 
dent that if all these natural supplies of 
water passed into private hands, their use- 
fulness as aids of irrigation would be 
gone. The forests would disappear, the 
verdure would be nibbled away, and the 
great West and all the Pacific slope would 
approach the aridness of the moon. 

The public has been slow to see this. 
When a reservation of the Yosemite Val- 
ley and of the Big Trees was made, it was 
largely due to a sentimental movement 
to preserve national wonders of scenery. 
The encroachments of private persons 
have been with difficulty restrained. The 
State of California seemed powerless to 
protect the reservations, and insensible of 
the peril to its own existence. So long 
as there seemed only a‘sentimental reason 
for the reservations, public opinion was 
indifferent, and private greed was allowed 
to go on with the destruction of the nat- 
ural resources of the wealth of the coun- 
try. But now that it is clearly seen that 
not only the middle Far West but the whole 
Pacific slope depends for water upon the 
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preservation of the mountain ranges in 
a state of nature, the government is sus- 
tained in its effort to secure the future 
prosperity of that vast region. It is now 
acknowledged by the thoughtful and the 
intelligent that all the coast ranges of 
mountains from the north down to San 
Diego County, California, ought to be re- 
served as a part of the public domain, and 
be forever secure from private speculation 
and destruction. If this is not done, Cal- 
ifornia will lose its source of irrigation. 
And what is true of California is true of 
vast regions of the middle Far West. 

Within the last two administrations 
many large reservations have been made, 
aud a policy of Federal interference for 
the good of all the people has been inau- 
gurated. But it is only recently that a 
definite plan has been formulated for 
comprehensive and far-reaching opera- 
tions. It is not only necessary that there 
should be a settled policy, but that it 
should be understood and be sustained 
by public opinion, for the reservations that 
have been made are continually attacked 
by private interests, and Congress seems 
much more sensitive to the protests of a 
few voters than to the interests of the 
great coming population of the West. 
Under these circumstances the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Hon. Hoke Smith, has 
set on foot a national investigation, to be 
conducted by the National Academy of 
Science, which by its constitution is liable 
to duty of this sort upon the request of 
the head of a government department. 
The Secretary asks for an investigation 
and report upon the inauguration of a 
rational forest policy for the forested 
lands of the United States. He calls at- 
tention to the absence of an intelligent 
policy in regard to. the public timber 
lands, which results in conditions that 
may, if not speedily stopped, prevent a 
perfect development of a large portion of 
our country, and says that the evil grows 
more and more as the years goby. Pro- 
fessor Wolcott Gibbs, President of the 
Academy, responds, accepting the duty 
laid upon the Academy. In his letter he 
says: 


“Tt is needless to remind you that the mat- 
ter you refer to the Academy is important and 
difficult. No subject upon which the Academy 
has been asked before by the government for 
advice compares with it in scope, and it is the 
opinion of thoughtful men that no other eco- 
nomic problem confronting the government of 


the United States equals in importance that 
offered by the present condition and fature 
fate of the forests of western North America. 

“The forests in the public domain extend 
through eighteen degrees of longitude and 
twenty degrees of latitude; they vary in 
density, composition, and sylvicultural condi- 
tion from the most prolific in the world, out- 
side the tropics, to the most meagre. In some 
parts of the country they are valuable as sources 
of timber supply, which can be made perma- 
nent; in others, while producing no timber of 
importance, they are not less valuable for their 
influence upon the supply of water available 
for the inhabitants of regions dependent on 
irrigation for their means of subsistence. The 
character of the topography, and the climate 
of most of the region now embraced in the 
public domain, increase the difficulty of the 
problem. Scanuty and unequally distributed 
rainfall checks the growth of forests, while 
high mountain ranges make them essential to 
regulate the flow of mountain streams. 

“You have done the Academy the honor of 
asking it to recommend a plan for the general 
treatmenc of the forest-covered portions of the 
public domain. That its report may be valu- 
able as a basis for future legislation, if must 
consider : 

“1, The question of the ultimate ownership 
of the forests now belonging to the govern- 
ment; that is, what portions of the forest on 
the public domain shall be allowed to pass, 
either in part or entirely, from government 
control into private hands. 

“2. How shall the government forests be ad- 
ministered so that the inhabitants of adjacent 
regions may draw their necessary forest sup- 
plies from them without affecting their per- 
mauency. 

“3. What provision is possible and neces- 
sary to secure for the government a continn- 
ous, intelligent, and honest management of the 
forests of the public domain, including those 
in the reservations already made, or which 
may be made in the future.” 


The commission appointed to make 
this investigation, the scope of which is 
so clearly outlined by Professor Gibbs, 
are, with one exception, members of the 
Academy, and are all men of high scien- 
tific attainment, whose report will carry 
conviction to the country. The members 
are Professor Charles 8. Sargent, of Har- 
vard, chairman; Professor Wolcott Gibbs, 
ex officio; Alexander Agassiz; Professor 
W.H. Brewer, of Yale; General Henry 
L. Abbott, U.S. A. (retired) ; Arnold 
Hague, of the Geological Survey ; and 
Gifford Pinchot, practical forester. 

The members of the commission serve 
without pay, but Congress has made an 
appropriation of $25,000 for necessary 
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expenses—a small sum for the vast 
amount of work to be done. They be- 
gan last summer to make a study of the 
situation, on the ground, by investiga- 
tions in the Rocky Mountain regions of 
Idaho and Montana. Their labors will 
be watched with great interest, for no 
project comparable to this for the welfare 
of the Great West has been undertaken 
by our government. 


This state interference for the preser- 
vation of great natural resources, which 
are necessary to the welfare of a whole 
nation, is not the same sort as the legal 
interference in the minute concerns of 
life with the liberty of action of indi- 
viduals in'their proper spheres. Speak- 
ing of the increasing tendency to regu- 
late and restrict industry in all its details, 
Mr. Lecky, in his Democracy and Liberty, 
says: “It is a somewhat singular fact 
that an age in which liberty of worship 
has been most fully secured, and in which 
the liberty of holding, expressing, and 
propagating every variety of opinion on 
religious, moral, social, and political ques- 
tions has become almost unlimited, should 
have witnessed this strong disposition to 


limit in so many forms and in so many 
spheres the freedom of human action.” 
In the most perfect form that democ- 
racy has manifested itself, in France in 
1793, liberty wholly disappeared. The 
phenomenon of constant interference 
with the freedom of human action in 
petty details is to be expected in the un- 
restricted rule of an ignorant majority. 
Socialism preaches freedom from all re- 
straint, political, moral, and social, but 
the destruction of property, of marriage, 
and the family (which the socialists logi- 
cally consider the basis of property) 
would bring about what the socialists 
aim at (the absolute annihilation of exist- 
ing society), and would bring in such a 
reign of terror and intolerance, and of 
loss of human liberty of action, as no 
hater of the race has dared to imagine. 
All the elements in this country which 
tend to weaken in men the feeling of 
self-reliance, like the excessive pensions, 
are those that tend to the repudiation of 
public and private debts, like the green- 
back and silver heresies and the legal-ten- 
der farce; all that interfere with the right 
of men to control their own labor are the 
advance agents of the grim and destruc- 
tive movement of socialism. 





POLITICAL. 

( UR Record is closed August 10, 1896.—The 

Populist National Convention was held at 
St. Louis July 22 to 25. Thomas E. Watson, of 
Georgia, was nominated for Vice-President, and the 
nomination of William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, for 
President, was endorsed. The platform declares 
for free coinage of silver at the ratio to gold of 16 
to 1, for government ownership of railroad and tele- 
graph lines, free homes for settlers, an income tax, 
postal savings-banks, and an increased volume of 
currency. It denounces bond issues, favors direct 
legislation through the initiative and referendum, 
expresses sympathy with the Cuban insurgents, and 
demands the immediate foreclosure of liens of the 
United States upon the Pacific railroads. 

The Pope, on July 30, appointed as successor to 
Mer. Satolli in the United States the Rev. Sebastien 
Martinelli. 

Forty-four persons were killed in a railway wreck 
near Atlantic City, New Jersey, July 30. 

The Chicago Stock Exchange closed August 4 
because of business failures. 

Dr. Leander Starr Jameson and his companions 
in the Transvaal raid were tried before the High 
Court of Justice at London, and on July 28 found 





guilty. Dr. Jameson was sentenced to fifteen months’ 
imprisonment and the others to shorter terms. 

The Jitis,a German gunboat, was sunk in the 
Yellow Sea July 23. Seventy-five lives were lost. 

A cholera epidemic raged in northern Egypt dur 
ing the month of July, More than 8000 deaths re- 
sulted. 

OBITUARY. 

July 16.— At St. Adelaide de Pobos, Quebec, 
William E. Russell, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 
aged thirty-nine years,—At Washington, Connecti- 
cut, William Hamilton Gibson, artist and author, 
aged forty-six years,—At Paris, Louis-Antoine de 
Goncourt, the author, aged seventy-four years. 

July 19.—At Augusta, Maine, Joseph H. Williams, 
ex-Governor of Maine. 

July 20.—At Clifton Springs, New York, Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Western New York, aged seventy-nine years. 

July 21.—At New York, Joseph Wesley Harper, 
ex-member of the publishing firm of Harper & 
Brothers, aged sixty-six years. 

August 10.—At Baltimore, Maryland, Carroll 
Spence, ex-diplomatist, aged seventy-eight years.— 
At Aldworth, England, Lady Emily Tennyson, widow 
of Alfred Tennyson. 

















“MY PROPHETIC SOUL! MY UNCLE!” 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


fWHE Colonel was a most original and a 
most amusing creature. The Man I Know 
first met him upwards of thirty years ago, 
when the Man was the New Boy . a count- 
ing-house in lower Broad Street, New York, 
taking his initial lesson in debit and credit, 
in tare and tret. It was the Boy’s first day 
in business; and, naturally nervous at the 
strangeness of his surroundings, he was perch- 
ed upon a high stool, in front of a high desk, 
trying to count up an endless, blurring, dan- 
cing line of pencilled figures; when the Col- 
onel, without warning, jumped upon the Boy’s 
back, and, in the most friendly and amiable 
way, bit the Boy’s ear. He said he thonght it 
was the senior entry-clerk—whom, it seems, 
he always saluted in that manner! 
This was the opening of an unbroken friend- 
ship. When they became better acquainted 


the Boy took the Colonel home with him to 
luncheon, one .early closing Saturday after- 
noon. On the way up town the Boy explained 
to the Colonel that they were going into an 
old-fashioned, quiet, somewhat formal, domes- 
tic circle; and that it would be wise, perhaps, 
if the Colonel would try to control himself as 
far as possible. This he promised faithfully 
todo. And this is how he did it: 

After the ceremony of introduction had been 
performed, the Colonel sat down in a little 
rocking-chair, in the sitting-room, picked up 
a sewing-basket—with which he had no busi- 
ness whatever—held it in his lap, and rocked 
himself over backwards, chair, and Colonel, 
and basket, and all. When he, and the chair, 
and the basket, and the spools, and the thim- 
bles, and the emery - bags, and the pins, and 
the needles had been gathered together and 


TOO MUCH FOR THE COLONEL. 
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picked up, the Colonel returned to the same 
chair — and did it again! Explaining that 
that was the way he always sat down! 

The Colonel was never more amusing or 
more original than in his practical jokes, 
which were always harmless, although they 
were sometimes a little trying to his victims. 
Long after the Broad Street days, when the 
Office-Boy had become a Newspaper Man, he 
was sent to Washington to write an account 
of the second inauguration of Grant; and the 
Colonel went with him, as he said, to hold the 
Man’s hat. It was the Man’s first visit to the 
capital, and everything was new and inter- 
esting to him. The Colonel was an admira- 
ble guide. He introduced the new-comer to 
Mount Vernon, to Arlington, to the White 
House, to the Patent Office, to the Smithso- 
nian Institution; and, of course, to the great 
marble palace where are made the laws of the 
land. 

From the Strangers’ Gallery of the Senate, 
one day, the Colonel espied the senior repre- 
sentative of his own State, and his personal 
friend; and to the legislator he sent his card. 
They were granted an audience, in a certain 
Committee-Room, where they found a fine old 
gentleman of the old-fashioned type of South- 
ern ante bellum Statesman, who, with his 
smooth face, his massive head, his brass-but- 
toned, blue, swallow-tailed coat, looked like a 
cross between Patrick Henry and John C. 
Calhoun. To the Senator the Man, to his own 
absolute surprise, was presented as Sir Some- 
body Something, a nephew of John Bright, 
and the youngest member of the British House 
of Commons! Utterly unprepared to play 
such a part, at so short a notice, he did his 
best, for the Senator’s sake, for the Colonel’s 
sake, and for the sake of himself, to appear to 
be what he was told he was; although it was 
no easy matter not to give himself, and the 
Colonel, away. However, the Statesman never 
knew the difference; he said the kindliest 
things to the stranger about his distinguished 
relative, whom he thought the stranger re- 
sembled in certain features; and they got out 
of the place with the best grace they could 
command, and as soon as possible. 

This was the beginning of a series of sur- 
prisiug impromptu inventions upon the Col- 
onel’s part. He introduced the Man to every- 
body he knew, and always by a different name, 
and as a different person, never giving him an 
inkling as to who he was to be. Sometimes he 
made him a Peer of the British Realm; some- 


times an Australian Judge; sometimes a South 
Americav General; but he always had a title 
of some kind, and he was invariably some- 
body's nephew. Before he left Washington he 
found himself passing as the nephew of Mr. 
Gladstone, of Disraeli, of John Millais the 
artist, of Charles Reade; and once he was 
the grandnephew of Goethe or of Schiller 
to the Colonel’s considerable amusement, and 
to the Man’s no little uneasiness. And when, 
at the White House, he had to pay a double 
fee to the veteran soldier who showed them 
through the rooms, because he was a nephew 
of the Comte de Paris, he told the Colonel he 
would get even with him. 

And he did! 

A month or two later the Colonel came to 
New York. On their way up Broadway to- 
gether, in front of the Metropolitan Hotel they 
chanced to meet Sir John Britton, an old sail- 
or, Who was knighted by the Queen because he 
had been fortunate enough to command the 
Royal Yacht which carried the Prince Consort 
to England to be married. He and the Man 
were old acquaintances, and the greeting was 
cordial and hearty. It was “ How-do-do, Sir 
John?” “Sir John” this, and “Sir John” that; 
and the Colonel was introduced to Sir John 
in due form. After they left Sir John, they 
dropped into the Arcadian Club, then a flour- 
ishing bohemian institution on Fifth Avenue, 
much frequented by poets and players, artists 
and critics. There they found Sir Charles 
Young, author of Jim the Penman, and almost 
the only other titled personage whom the Man 
knew in all the world, certainly the only oth- 
er man of title whom the Man knew in this 
country. It was “Hello! Sir Charles,” “ How 
are you, Sir Charles?” and the Colonel was in- 
troduced to Sir Charles Young. But that was 
too much for the Colonel. That was carry- 
ing the joke too far altogether, the Colonel 
thought. He wanted no “Sir Charles” in his, 
he said. He had accepted Sir John Britton, 
but he’d be damned if he’d swallow any more 
baronets that day! This in Young’s hearing, 
and to Young’s great surprise. But the matter 
was explained to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and the Colone] cheerfully proposed as a fit- 
ting sentiment, “the health of the Nobility and 
Gentry of Great Britain!” 

After that, however, the Colonel permitted 
the Man to descend to his own private station, 
and to appear as the nephew of the Uncles and 
Aunts whom his Father and Mother had given 
him. 





A HISTORICAL PROBLEM. 

THE inquiring mind of the child in school 
is, in many instances, one of the greatest 
sources of amusement to the teacher. Stand- 
ing for the moment in the place of the parent, 
he or she is apt to have propounded at a mo- 
ment’s notice some of those horrid problems, 
beginning with “why,” which have been 
known to drive fathers to despair. 


The latest addition to prapositions of this 
nature comes from New England. One of the 
pupils in a certain Cape Cod school was read- 
ing aloud from her history. 

“Now James I. came after Elizabeth,” she 
said, when up popped a little hand, and a pip- 
ing voice from the rear of the room asked: 

“Pleathe tell us, teacher, what James went 
after Elizabeth for?” 








AFRAID TO LEAVE. 


“Why, my dear, you haven't spent the whole afternoon at Mrs. Scandal’s?” 


: they said such things about every one who left that I didn't dare come-away.” 
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A CAUTIOUS MAID OF YE MODERN TIMES. 
PHYLLIS TO HER FIANOES. 


Tue summer days have passed away, my lovers 
tried and true, 

And now must come the yellow days of autumn, 
and the blue, 

The blue cold days of winter, when a lover must 
evince 

The qualities of heart and mind to prove himself 
the Prince. 


Ye’ve chided me, aye, one and all, for that I 
am a flirt. 

No flirt am I, no ingénue, I venture to 
assert, 

But one who realizes that ‘tis foolish of a 
maid 

To plunge into the sea of love ere she has 
tried to wade. 


How can I tell, O Algernon, that you are what 
you seem ? 

How can I tell, O Bertram boid, of whom so oft 
I dream ? 

That you, or Rupert, Marmaduke, or e’en Fitz- 
william here, 

Has all the noble qualities which maidens coy 
hold dear ? 


And yet how could I, when I saw ye all upon 
your knees, 

With tearful eyes and rending hearts, and lungs 
with sighs awheeze, 

Say nay to any one of you, and blast fore’er your 
lot, 

Until I'd fully ascertained the qualities you’d not? 


I have been fair, so fair, indeed, I wonder at it 
now, 

And when you understand my plan its value 
you'll allow, 

For now that social life resumes I'll put you to 
the test, 

And he shall have my heart and hand in June 
who suits me best. 


And here I have prepared for all a small type- 
written bit ; 

You'll get an idea what I like on fully read- 
ing it. 

It holds a memorandum of the things that charm 
my soul, 

And ought to help you very much in following 
out your role. 


Balls, dances, drives, and promenades, and opera 
once a week, 

And flowers all the winter, are some of the things 
I seek. 

I ask not, as the maids of old, that ye shall fight 
for me, 

But rather choose the arts of mere conventionality. 


So go ye, best beloveds of my heart, the time 
is here, 

The real, the active campaign days for her you 
hold most dear, 

And he who brings me most delight ’twixt Easter 
day and now 

Shall wear the laurel wreath of love upon his 
lofty brow, 


THE HUNTER KNEW HIS DANGER. 

“ Yes, folks,” said old Zeb, the hunter and 
mountain guide, to a party of New - Yorkers 
who were sitting on the veranda of the little 
mountain hotel one evening, waiting for the 
old man to tell one of liis “ War” stories, “there 
used ter be heaps o’ the biggest kind of game 
in these ’ere parts at one time.” 

“Tt was a common occurrence years ago, I 
suppose,” said the young man wearing the 
patent-leather shoes and white vest, “to see 
bears and wolves from the windows of your 
house ?” 

“Fur shore,” answered the guide, as he re- 
plenished his pipe and got comfortably set- 
tled, “fur shore; and many a time I’ve sent a 
bullet into a critter while standin’ in the door 
of my cabin.” 

“And I suppose,” said another of the listen- 
ers, as Zeb stopped there without telling a 
story, “ that you have had many hair-breadth 
escapes and hand-to-hand fights with the fero- 
cious beasts ?” 

“Waal, I reckon, stranger.” 

“ And haven’t you ever been frightened ?” 

“ Jess once, sir, jess once, and the fright I 
got that day I'll never forgit! It was one 
arternoon when I was in the thickest part o’ 
the woods, ’way on t’other side of the moun- 
tain. On the day before, my ole woman had 
gone to pay ler relations a visit, and left me 
’n’ the little boy to hum. I had kinder got 
lonesome layin’ around, and me ’n’ the young 
’un started off fur a walk. With my gun on 
my shoulder and the kid by the hand, I was 
trudgin’ along, when I heard a sound that 
made my blood run cold.” 

“A panther’s scream, probably?” said the 
young man, as he drew his chair closer to the 
others and glanced furtively around. 

“The cries of a pack of wolves, more likely,” 
suggested another of the group. 

“No,” continued the old guide, “’twa’n’t no 
panther’s scream nor wolves that made that 
noise. “Iwas sunthin’ wuss than that, and I 
knowed it. It was kinder a long wheezin’ 
sound, and at fust I didn’t know what to 
make of it. Finally I put the young ’un be- 
hind me and crept a leetle ways through the 
bresh to whar I kalkerlated the sound come 
from, and pretty soon I saw standin’ in front 
of a cabin two objicks that made my ole heart 
jump right inter my mouth, and my legs trem- 
ble so I could hardly stand.” 

The circle of listeners by this time had 
drawn their chairs so close to the old hunter 
that he was hemmed in on all sides, and many 
were holding their breaths for the finish of the 
weird story. By-and-by he went on: 

“Them two objicks was a woman and a 
child. The little ’un was whoopin’, and the 
woman was slappin’ it on the back.” 

“And what was it that frightened you so 
much ?” was asked. 

“ Why, thar I was, all alone with my only 
son—thar was my ole woman a hundred miles 
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from hum—no doctor within twenty-five miles 
of me, and—” 

“ Well, what’s that got to do with bears and 
mountain-lions ?” 

“Bars and mountain - lions dinged ! 
Thar was that child with a terrible case o’ 
hoopin’-cough, and my only son near by, and I 
tell you what, folks, I lit out and didn’t stop 
runnin’ until me ’n’ the kid was miles away. 
Yes, folks—” 

But old Zeb was 
mountain breezes. 


be 


all alone with the fresh 
A. B. Lewis 


AN ECONOMIST OF NATURE. 

A TRAVELLER passing through Kansas a 
short while ago stopped at a settler’s cabin, 
near the western part of the State line. The 
owner, a tall, lank farmer, with a stub of a 
beard and sharp blue eyes, slowly hoisted his 
booted legs off a rail fence and slouched up to 
the stranger. 
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“ How yer be, stranger? 
long in these parts ?” 

“Oh no—only a very short time.” 

“That’s lucky fer you, stranger, cause there’s 
goin’ ter be a little blow here shortly, and it 
mightn’t be safe fer ye to be round. I’ve just 
been er-fixin’ up the chicks over yonder.” 

“Why, what funny-looking chickens! Some- 
body plucked half their feathers off!” 

“Somebody? Say, stranger, be yer jokin’? 
‘Cause it’s safer fer ye if 1 knows what yer 
mean. Them air plucked chicks is what the 
last blow did.” 

“What! acyclone plucked half the feathers 
out ?” 

“Yep, that’s it; and, stranger, I've got ’em 
tied to that fence er-waitin’ fer the next blow, 
which is due here purty nigh bout now. Yer 
see, When it comes it will take the other half 
off and save pluckin’. There’s lots ter do here- 
abouts, stranger, ’sides pluckin’ chicks.” 


Goin’ fer ter stop 
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PERPLEXING. 


Haroup. “Mummy, where does the stocking go that was in the hole?” 
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SACRIFICE TO PARTY INTERESTS. 

THE Drawer has it on trustworthy authori- 
ty that a certain resident of a secluded nook 
in the interior of the Empire State not long 
ago visited the chief city of his commonwealth 
on business not altogether unconnected with 
politics, though the name of the party to which 
he lent his aid and comfort shall no more be di- 
vulged than shall hisname. It appears that the 
reception committee assigned this exponent of 
government by the people to a somewhat old- 
fashioned hotel, since there was a mighty 
party gathering, and the more fashionable 
caravansaries were unfortunately filled by 
representatives from nooks of greater politi- 
cal importance. It appears further that a 
small room was given to the man in which 
there was a survival in the shape of a folding 
bed. This bed was of the variety which stands 
against the wall, and simply turns up edge- 
wise, like a trap-dogr, under a shelf, display- 
ing when closed a mirror and a couple of 
wood panels, while the shelf is at all times a 
sort of mantel some six or seven feet long, a 
foot wide, and perhaps something over five feet 
from the floor. Happily we are not obliged to 
proceed further with our unsupported narra- 
tive, but may quote a portion of a letter writ- 
ten by the political gentleman to his wife the 
next day after his arrival : 


“New York, 

“Dear Marta,—What we’ ve heard tell about 
this town being crowded fit to kill is all so. 
I'm ready now to believe that story the 
Thompsous’ summer boarder told about the 
dogs here wagging their tails up and down in 
place of sideways. The committee sent me to 
this tavern, and about nine o’clock I told the 
man behind the counter that I believed I’d go 
to bed. He gave me my key, and a boy took 
me up stairs and showed me the door, I went 
in and looked all around. It was a pretty 
small room, but that wasn’t the peculiarest 
thing about it. Maria, there wasn’t any bed 
in that room—or at least not any regular bed, 
such as we have in the country. At first I 
thought there was some mistake, and they 
hadn’t understood that I asked for a bedroom, 
but had taken me for one of the big guns, and 
thought I wanted a room to write a speech in, 
but this didn’t seem to stand to reason, and a 
minute later I saw through the whole thing: 
there wasn’t room for a bed, so they had put 
ina bunk, up about as high as my chin. I eall 
ita bunk, thongh it really wasn’t anything but 
a shelf, a little bigger than the mantel-piece 
in our sitting-room. I saw I was in for it, and 
] knew better than to make a fuss and let out 
that I was green, so I just pulled off my coat 
and boots, took a funny-colored blanket that 
was on a big chair and a square soft pillow 
that was on another, stepped on a stool that 
was handy, and just hopped up on the shelf 
and sort of went to roost like a turkey. It 
was pretty hard, but I didn’t mind that so 
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much as the narrowness of the thing; and its 
being so far from the floor made me afraid I'd 
roll off and break my neck. I didn’t sleep 
much, being. mostly flattening up against the 
wall all night, and I was glad when it was 
morning aud [ slid down. I expect to stay 
two nights more; but to-day, if I can find a 
hardware store, Il am going to get one of those 
stove - pipe hooks, and screw it in the wall 
about a foot above the shelf, and hook myself 
ou by a button-bole of my vest. I am willing 
to do it for the party. Iam not complaining. 
Only, if is elected, I propose to just men- 
tion it when I put in my petition for the post- 
oftice. I must close, and go out and hunt a 
hardware store. 
“ Your loving husband, JOHN.” 





AN EXPLANATION. 

MIKE is a very good man, as hired men go, 
but he has his faults, principal among which 
is that he is of an inventive turn of mind. One 
of his duties, is to clean the windows of his em- 
ployer’s house. For several weeks these were 
far from immaculate, and finally he was sum- 
moned into his employer's presence. 

“Mike,” said the latter, “do you wash the 
windows of this house ?” 

“ Yis, sorr.” 

“When ?” 

“Ivery Tursdaa, sorr.” 

“Did you wash them last Thursday ?” 

“1 did, sorr.” 

“ Sure ?” 

“Vis, sorr.” 

“Well, now look at them, Mike. Day be- 
fore yesterday was Thursday, and there are 
spots all over them, and you needn’t tell me 
that all of those spots have come in forty-eight 
hours.” 

“Thim’s on the insoide, sorr,” said Mike, 

“Inside!” cried the employer; “ what has 
that got to do with it?” 

“Oi concintrate me work, sorr,” explained 
Mike. “ Wan week oi washes the windies 
outsoide and the next oi washes ’em insoide, 
sorr. It’s quicker.” 


, 


NOT IMPOSSIBLE. 

WHEN the Hotel Association went to Coney 
Island Jast summer, on an excursion, the New 
York delegation, of course, rose to the occasion, 
and sent enough champagne on board to float 
a frigate. There was more than enough to go 
around, and the band shared “the wine of 
France” liberally. Just before the boat left for 
New York, to return, a big rosy German came 
straggling down the pier to the ticket gate. 

“ Ticket, please!” said the keeper. 

“T don’t got a teckit—I’m de drummer mit 
de pand,” replied the German. 

“ But you mast have a ticket.” 

“Vell, I hat one, but I lose him.” 

“You must have it—you couldn’t lose it.” 

“Vat, I couldn’t loose dat leetle teckit! 
Mein Gott! I have loose my bass-drum!” 
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MR. MALAPROP AGAIN 

“T ONCE had a noble- hearted neighbor,” 
writes a Drawer reader, “ whose excellence 
was shown rather in his deeds than by his 
words, as the following incidents will prove: 

“He had been exceedingly kind to a poor 
man who for a long time suffered from a dis- 
ease that baffled the skill of the physicians. 
To the last he ministered to the sufferer’s ne- 
cessities, and after his death secured the ablest 
In tell- 
ing me of it he said, ‘You see, I thought it 
might be of service to other people, and so I 
got the doctors to hold a post-mortification on 
him.’ 


of the profession to make an autopsy. 


“The same good man was a trustee in the 
church. A few weeks after the death of the 
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are scarce, and yet I have heard it said that 
every man has his price.” 

* Don’t you believe it,” returned the would- 
be candidate, heartily. “I know that when J 
was at the Capitol every man didn’t have his 
price. Why, dere was lots of times we had to 
compromise for fifty cents on the dollar.” 


A WEARY SEARCH. 

THE story in the Editor’s Drawer for March 
of the professor of mathematics who dreamed 
that his son was under the radical sign and he 
could not get him out, reminds a reader of an 
experience related by a Boston drawing-teach- 
er. She had been studying perspective one 
evening until bedtime, and during the night 
her sister, who roomed with her, heard her 








After one month’s stay. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FRENCH 


pastor he proposed to the Board that ‘we 
erect a tableau [tablet] to the memory of the 
late Dr. C , exposing to the people whom 
he has served his prominent traits in brass.’” 
L. 


A CORRECTION, 


THE amateur political reformer was talking 
with a ward politician, who had been sent to 
the Legislature the year before,and was anxious 
to get in again, under the auspices of the ama- 
teur reformers. The politician professed the 
highest regard for reform in every way, and 
also pointed out how hard it would be for the 
amateurs to get any other capable man to 
stand as candidate for them. 

“ Honest men is scarce,” remarked the poli- 
tician, “ but Z’d run for yez, an’ pull the votes 
of the byes in the district.” 

“ Yes,” assented the reformer, “ honest men 


After six months’ stay. 


ART ON AN 


After one year’s stay. 


AMERICAN STUDENT IN PARIS. 


groping about the room and opening and clos- 
ing bureau drawers. 
“What are you hunting for, Mary?” in- 
quired the sister. 
“Oh dear!” moaned the somnambulist, 
can’t find the vanishing-point!” 
C. St. Joun Horman, 


“Ty 


A FLEXIBLE TONGUE. 

Ir sometimes takes an Irishman with his 
bull to bring out some of the flexible qualities 
of the English language. This was shown in 
the case of a son of Erin recently reported, 
who, upon being reproached by a former ac- 
quaintance with no longer knowing him, re- 
torted : 

“Know yez? No, oi don’t know yez, an’ if 
whin oi did know yez oi’d known yez as well 
as oi know yez now, whin I don’t know yez at 
all, I'd niver have known yez!” 










































































* 
AN UNFAIR EXCHANGE. 





BY 


OHN PALM, of Nuremberg, has been liken- 

ed by the historians to John Hampden, of 
Hampden, and to John Brown, of Ossawato- 
mie; but the unfortunate Prussian civilian 
had little in common with the fighting man 
of the United States, except in the deep dam- 
nation of his taking off, and in the fact that 
“his soul goes marching on.” John Palm, of 
Nuremberg, is almost entirely unknown out- 
side his own country. Thomas Campbell 
made him famous, but not by name; and he is 
dismissed with a cold line or two in the vari- 
ous American and British biographies of Men 
of Mark. 

He was a simple, honest, inuocent little 
bookseller, shot to death by Napoleon; not 
for withstanding the tyrant of his fields, but 
for selling a copy of a said-to-be seditious 
pamphlet. He was neither the author nor 
the publisher of the work; he did not even 
know its contents or their nature; but he sold 
it, and for that he had to die. The sound of 
the volley of musketry at his brutal execution 
was heard around his father-land. It stirred 
the sluggish Prussian heart in the farm-yard, 
in the shop, and in the kitchen; and it was 
by no means an unimportant factor in bring 
ing about The German Struggle for Liberty,’ of 
which Mr. Poultney Bigelow writes. ‘“ Napo- 
leon had upset many kings,” he says, “and 
raised up many more; he had overthrown con- 
stitutions, and put new ones in their places; 
but not even his state-craft could make good, 
in the popular mind, the killing of the plain 
little bookseller, Johu Palm.” 

Mr. Bigelow’s long residence in Germany, 
his familiarity with the German tongue, with 
German history and politics, with German life 
in the court, the camp, and the grove of the 
present day, have well fitted him for the task 
of telling, in a popular manner, the story of the 
national movement for independence which 
was born in 1806. His pages teem with inter- 
est from first to last, and they form another 
valuable contribution to the literature of the 
marvellous Little Corsican who is now before 
the eyes of all men. How far Mr. Bigelow’s 
friends in Berlin will relish his accounts of the 
extraordinary inaction of the Prussian King 
and his agéd generals on the eve of a great 
battle, of the cowardly subservience of the 
nobles to Napoleon, and of the unpatriotic at- 
titude of the ruler towards his people, it is not 
easy to say. It is anything but a flattering 
picture of their ancestors which he paints for 
contemporary Prussians. He calls them trai- 

1 History of the German Struggle for Liberty. By 
Pouutnery Bieriow, B.A. Illustrated with Drawings 
+ R. Caton Woopviie, and with Portraits and 


ps. TwoVolumes. Crown 8yo, Cloth. New York: 
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tors, cowards, ignorant, stupid, lazy; and he 
quotes their Queen as saying to Napoleon that 
“Prussia on the night before Jena had fallen 
asleep on the laurels of Frederick the Great.” 
It awoke a little later, however, and with its 
eyes wide open it has gone marching on, be- 
hind the soul of poor John Palm. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the 
present book is that which describes the 
chance and fleeting meeting of “The Two 
Philosophers of Jena—Hegel and Napoleon ;” 
and Mr. Bigelow’s reflections upon the unpa- 
triotic attitude of German literary - workers 
towards the affairs of state, in the beginning 
of the century, are well worth repeating here, 
in view of recent grave charges that men of 
the same guild in our own country, and in our 
own day, take but little interest in political 
matters, even during periods of national and 
international disquiet and disturbance. “There 
were many men in Germany,” says Mr. Bige- 
low, “ who in 1806 were fiddling and philoso- 
phizing while French troops marched across 
their country. German men of letters, Ger- 
mans who pretended to elegance in social 
matters, had been brought up to regard pa- 
triotism as savoring of bad taste, if not of 
positive vulgarity.... The country was full 
of Hegels who never bothered their heads 
whether they were governed by Turk or ‘Ty- 
coon; whatever came from above they accept- 
ed with meekness; if the taxes were heavy 
they paid them with a groan, if they were 
light they paid them with a smile, but, in any 
case, they paid them, and never asked them- 
selves who received the money, or what it was 
spent for. Napoleon won the battle because 
Prussia was full of men like Hegel—Hegels in 
the universities, Hegels in the government 
offices, Hegels even at the head of the army.” 

A great British poet once praised Bonaparte 
for killing a bookseller. Perhaps nothing will 
excite a spirit of jingoism in the minds of the 
American poets, philosophers, literary men, 
aud college professors, at the end of the Cen- 
tury, but the slaughter, on Lord Salisbury’s 
part, of a few of the printers, the sellers, the 
collectors, the keepers, the makers of books, 
whose souls go marching on in words, but not 
in deeds, 


WHEN the English Premier makes up his 
mind to wipe out of existeuce a few Yankee 
book-men, it is not unlikely that he will first 
turn his attention to Mr. Brander Matthews, a 
college professor, who has annoyed her present 
Majesty’s subjects by asserting, in all serious- 
ness, that certain vulgar Americanisms are but 
the survival of refined Briticisms, which were 
freely employed by the most learnéd subjects 
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of Elizabeth and her immediate predecessors 
upon the English throne. ‘The London “ Daily 
News” was good enough, some years ago, to 
say that it observed no Americanisms in Mr. 
Matthews’s article upon the subject of Ameri- 
canisms in speech; and the same journal will, 
no doubt, credit Mr. Matthews with the use 
of strong, clear, good English in his latest 
work, the Aspects of Fiction.? It consists of 
a series of papers upon such subjects as 
“ American Literature,” “‘The Penalty of Hu- 
mor,” “The Gift of Story-Telling,” “Text- 
Books of Ficton,” and the like; and it treats, 
in a critical, scholarly way of the work of 
such men as Cervantes, Zola, Coppée, Halévy, 
Stevenson, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Kipling, and 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, as writers of Fic- 
tion. 

One of the most attractive and most strik- 
ing of these articles is that upon the dangers 
of being funny. Mr. Matthews makes the 
novel, but not at all improbable statement, 
that Franklin’s fatal gift of humor cost him 
the greenest and grandest leaf in the wreath 
of Americau fame. When the representatives 
of the Thirteen Colonies, in the Continental 
Congress assembled, appointed a committee 
to draw up a Declaration of Independence, to 
Thomas Jefferson,a comparatively little known, 
but very serious, man was assigned the honor- 
able task of composing the document; because 
Benjamin Franklin, the most famous and the 
ablest American then living, with a world- 
wide reputation for brilliant wit, was so much 
of a humorist that the wide world might be 
inclined to look upon the whole thing as a 
joke, the wide world possessing but little of 
the sense of humor. 

Mr. Matthews shows clearly the distinction 
between humor and the sense of humor, which 
is very marked; but to one of his examples, at 
least, many readers will take decided excep- 
tion. That Carlyle, whom Mr. John Morley 
called “a great transcendental humorist,” did 
not see the humor of writing forty odd vol- 
umes upon the value of silence, shows how far 
Carlyle’s sense of humor carried him. But that 
Dickens, with all his humor, lacked the humor- 
ous sense because of “the blank-verse pathos 
of his dying children” is hardly so true. Tears 
and laughter are closely allied; there is deep 
blank-verse pathos in the death of any child. 
And children die, even in real life. 

That Mr. Matthews himself possesses not 
only humor, but the sense of humor, and a 
good deal of both, his own writings show. 
His “ Rival Ghosts” and ether “Tales of Fan- 
tasy and Fact” are proof enough of this; and 
his “Theory of the Preface,” commented upon 
at some length in these columns only last 
month, make plain to us, to quote Mr. Mat- 
thews’s own words, “ how cheerful and hearty, 
how wholesome and antiseptic,” can be the 

2 Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. 


By Branper Matruews. Post Svo, Cloth, New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


unusual combination of humor and the sense 
of humor. 


In his chapter upon “Mr. Andrew Lang” 
Mr. Matthews says that that gentleman and 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson were, for a 
while, the two Scottish Chiefs of literature. 
It is too early to say how future generations 
will regard Mr. Lang, but that the descendants 
of the men who fought with Wallace and who 
bled with Bruce will place Stevenson in the 
niche with Scott, and will leave him there for 
many years to come, there can be little question. 

Of all the good work that Stevenson did, 
the last, so far as it goes, is perhaps the best. 
Mr. Henry James says of Weir of Hermiston :?* 
“The beauty of the thing has the effect of 
rendering doubly heart-breaking, as one reads, 
the extinetion of a talent that could still give 
one such a sense of freshness and life, of not 
yet having played, as it were, its highest card. 
I get from it a sense of new resources alto- 
gether; of his striking a new chord.” And 
Stevenson himself wrote from Vailima, and a 
short time before he died: “Mind you, I ex- 
pect it to be my masterpiece.” His master- 
piece, alas, he did not live to bring to its com- 
pletion. And Weir of Hermiston has gone 
into literature alongside of Edwin Drood and 
Denis Duval, deformed, unfinished, scarce half 
made up. “And his heart throbbed with an 
exquisite bliss” were the last words which 
Thackeray wrote. ‘It seemed unprovoked, a 
wilful convulsion of brute nature” were the 
last public words of Stevenson, dictated, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin believes,on the very morning 
of Stevenson’s sudden death. 

Mr. Colvin, in an Editorial Note to this post- 
humons work, outlines the plot and the con- 
clusion of the story as they have been related 
to him by the amanuensis, step-daughter, and 
confidential friend of Stevenson, Mrs. Strong ; 
and they clearly prove that what is here given 
to us is but a fragment, little more than a few 
introductory scenes to the tragedy; for trag- 
edy it must have been. “If you are going to 
make a book end badly,” wrote Stevenson 
once to Mr. Barrie, anent “The Little Minis- 
ter,” “it must end badly from the beginning ” 
“ Weir of Hermiston” ends badly from the be- 
ginning; the very Preface hints at the mur- 
der of Frank Innes, and the opening chapter, 
containing the history of “The Life and Death 
of Mrs. Weir,” surely foreshadows a sad end- 
ing for her husband, and for her son, and for 
all who belong to them. 

But the fragment of the tragedy is very 
good. Every line one reads fills one with a 
sense of sorrow which is almost personal, at 
the thought that the hand which penned it 
will hold pen no more. One almost regrets 
that the fragment has been given to the world 
at all, that we have had, and can have but a 
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glimpse of the Lora Justice Clerk ; and that 
even Mrs. Strong ticrself does not know what 
was to have become, eventually, of the elder 
Kirstie, whose beautiful homely character so 
grew and strengthened as the book strength- 
ened and grew. 

What more can be said of the masterpiece 
than that it would have been a masterpiece, 
had the Master been spared ? 


The Dwarfs’ Tailor* gives his name to a se- 
ries of Fairy Tales collected together from 
many languages by Mrs. Zoe Dana Underhill. 
They are Fairy Tales of the good, old-fash- 
ioned, once-upon-a-time sort, and the time is 
the long, long ago, when witches dominated 
the affairs of mortal beings, and when Prin- 
cesses and Princes gave their hands and their 
crowns to brave young herdsmen, or to simple 
beggar-maids, as a reward for marvellous deeds 
of prowess and wisdom, or for supernatural 
beauty and virtue. The scenes differ, but the 
motive is the same. The Dwarfs’ Tailor lived 
in Aixe; The Seven Reindeer flourished in 
Norway; Ivan Czarovitch, as his name and 
title imply, was a Russian; the heroine of 
The Golden Apple married the King of France, 
and Peronnik, after many surprising adven- 
tures in Palestine, became the husband of the 
daughter of the Sultan of Turkey; ard the 
moral of each is that if one wisies to succeed, 
one must invariably be good. 

The only exception to the general rule is a 
youth named “Cinderboy,” who is a great 
rogue and who freely confesses the fact. He 
is no relation to the familiar Cinderella, al- 
though he has two brothers more wicked than 
he is, who do their utmost to compass his ruin, 
to their own eventual cost. He circumvents 
the Witch by stealing her golden lantern, her 
goat with the horns of purest gold, and her 
leather mantle which was embroidered with 
golden threads; and, of course, he becomes 
the son-in-law of the King, and equally, of 
course, his brothers remain stable-boys until 
the end of their lives. What kind of a wife 
the royal personage made him is not recorded ; 
but he is said to have been happy and fortu- 
nate for the rest of his days, while the Witch, 
who was better behaved than he was, did no- 
thing but lament and complain. Which was 
hard on the Witch! 

Most of the tales teach better things, how- 
ever. And the young persons for whom they 
are gathered together will find a healthful 
warning in the Story of the Ring- Finger. 
Once upon a time the Ring-Finger, on the re- 
ceipt of a new and beautiful jewel, became up- 
usually haughty, and refused to associate with 
its comrades, on the ground that it was better 
than they. So the rest of the digits held a 
convention, the thumb presiding, and decided 
to let the Ring-Finger severely alone; they 
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refused to help the Ring-Finger to pick flow- 
ers, to pluck cherries, or to darn stockings, 
and when the Ring-Finger saw that it could 
do nothing whatever without the aid of the 
other fingers, it begged the pardon of the oth- 
er fingers, with tears in its eyes, and was for- 
given; and after that the fingers always lived 
in harmony together. This is a lesson all 
young persons should heed, ‘The volume will 
entertain as well as instruct. And it is finely 
illustrated and pretty in itself. 


THERE are none of the elements of the Fairy 
Tale in Black Diamonds,’ by Maurus Jokai. 
Nevertheless, the hero of the novel, known as 
the Knight of the Magnet, loves and weds a 
beggar-maid, going to history rather than to 
fable for his precedents. He does not accept 
King Cophetua as his model, he follows the 
example of the men of high degree in real life 
who have linked themselves to low-born and 
inferior women. He remembers that Lord 
Douglas adored a shepherdess, and became a 
shepherd for her sake; that Count Pelletier 
took for his wife a gypsy, and went about the 
streets with her, to grind an organ; that Ber- 
nadotte, King of Sweden, songlit the hand of a 
young girl who watched a flock of geese; that 
an Archduke of Austria married the daughter 
of a post-master, and that the consort of Peter 
the Great was a peasant. 

He is a Slavic Admirable Crichton, this mas- 
ter of the coal-mine whom Jokai has created. 
He may be possible in Hungary at the end of 
the Nineteenth Century, but he could not exist 
any Where else, even in romance. As a man 
of what may be called “all ’round” accom- 
plishments, he has had no parallel since the 
Count of Monte Cristo died; but his story is 
a fascinating one, very well told. English- 
reading people, as a rule, know very little of 
the country in which he lives, or of the semi- 
political, semi-romantie scenes in which he 
is found. He mingles with the lofty and the 
lowly of Hungary, princes regnant and diggers 
in pits; he is‘equally at home among each 
class, and well done, to a superlative de- 
gree, is everything he does. There is a good 
deal of financial intrigue in the book, some 
thrilling scenes of heroism, and plenty of love- 
making; and the interest is sustained to the 
end, 

The name of Mauras Jokai (pronounced 
YO’kii) is not a familiar one on this side of the 
Atlantic, but it is duly honored in his own 
country. A journalist, essayist, and novelist, 
he was born on the banks of the Danube, up- 
wards of seventy years ago. “A Hungarian 
Nabob,” published in the early Fifties, first 
brought him into prominence as a writer of 
fiction, and “ Black Diamonds” met with in- 
stant and marked success when it original- 
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ly appeared. It has been translated into 
several languages, and the present English 
version, an excellent one, was made for “ The 


Odd Number Series” by Miss Frances A. Gerard. 


It is a worthy companion to sueh works as 
“Dona Perfecta,’ “Dame Care,” and “The 
House by the Medlar Tree.” 





Ir Bacon permitted the author of Shaks- 
pere’s plays to put into the mouth of Julius 
Cwsar the familiar lines:—“I am as constant 
as the Northern Star, of whose true-fixéd and 
resting quality there is no fellow in the firma- 
ment”, then Bacon was not the wisest of man- 
kind. For,even before Bacoun’s day, wise men 
named the fixéd stars, and knew that certain 
stars danced, that stars sometimes shot madly 
from their spheres, and that the fixéd stars are 
not fixed at all. This last statement will startle 
very many readers who do not pretend to any 
particular wisdom in the great science of As- 
tronomy ; and if we lose our faith in the abso- 
lute constancy of the North Star, there seems 
nothing left to us in Heaven or on Earth, but 
the Infinite and the Invisible. 

Mr. Samuel G. Bayne tells the uninitiated 
that Polaris, the present Pole Star, appears 
fixed at the axis of the Earth, but that, trav- 
elling as it does at the rate of forty-six miles 
a second, in a few hundred years it will grad- 
ually commence to wear away from us, and in 
about nine thousand years, which is a com- 
paratively short period in the annals of As- 
tronomy, our descendants will elect Alpha 
Cygni as their guide, while thirteen thousand 
years from now, it will be the beantiful first- 
magnitude star Vega which will review the 
heavenly host. Polaris has held the post of 
houor for over a thousand years, and it was 
preceded in office by Thuban of the Dragon, 
to see which in daylight the long tunnel in 
the Pyramid of Cheops was built. Mr. Bayne 
adds that he onee visited an observatory in 
China, said to be four thousand years old, in 
which were originally placed two bronze eye- 
holes on a slanting granite wall for the pur- 
pose of sighting Thuban, the Pole Star of that 
era, and that the line of sight through these 
holes now points to a void, as all these stars 
have moved from it. He concludes this portion 
of his subject by saying that fifty thousand 
years ago the “Dipper,” or the “Plough,” as 
young Britons cali it, had the form of a perfect 
cross, and that in five hundred centuries from 
now it will assume the shape of a steamer- 
chair! 

These are but a few of the many astonishing 
statements made by Mr. Bayne in The Pith of 
Astronomy, a little hand-book prepared for 
those mortals who know nothing of the science 
of celestial bodies, and who want to be told 
what and where the stars are, and why. 
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Wuat Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster calls “ bits 
of talk on homely themes, addressed to a fire- 
side audience, and intended to be helpful to 
those who face ‘the common days, the level 
stretches white with dust,” she has just col- 
lected, in a neat little volume, to which she 
has given the title With My Neighbors.’ Her 
talks are “ bits” originally contributed to “The 
Congregationalist ” and to “The Christian In- 
telligencer,” and the only fault her neighbors 
will tind with thenr is the fact that they are, 
from the nature of the forms in which they 
first appeared, sometimes too short to suit the 
tastes and needs of those to whom they are now 
addressed. But they are good bits of talk, sensi- 
ble and helpful; they will make common days 
seem less prosaic and less trying, and they will 
lay the white dust that gathers upon a good 
many sensitive nerves. Among her homely 
themes, taken at random, are “ The Comfort of 
Staying at Home,” “ How Should an Old Lady 
Dress,” “Convalescence,” “The Care of the Care- 
taker,” “ The Unrest of Our Girls,” “ Overdoing 
in Kindness,” “ Love in Domestic Life,” and 
“The Mother Who is Crowded Out.” In this 
last, perhaps, she teaches the best lesson of all, 
and a lesson which is, unfortunately, greatly 
needed in this new world dominated by young 
people. Mothers, too often, are deprived of 
the comfort of going away from home for the 
rest and change they need; they are told, too 
often, how, as Old Ladies, they should dress; 
too often are they neglected in their invalid- 
ism and their convalescence; too little care do 
they receive from those who have always had 
their care; kindness towards them is seldom 
overdone; and too little, as a rule, is the love 
they receive, even in their own domestic life. 

The remark of a foolish daughter that “‘ Mo- 
ther doesn’t know that the world has moved 
since her day” is the text of Mrs. Sangster’s 
sermon; and the moral lies in the comment 
that the daughter does not realize that, how- 
ever far the world may have moved since the 
Mother’s “day,” it never has moved, and it 
never will move, from the shadow of the Fifth 
Commandment! “TI have astanding quarrel,” 
says Mrs. Sangster, “with the statement tliat 
a person’s ‘day’ is pre-eminently her day of 
youth. There is a ‘day’ for forty, for sixty, 
for eighty, and each ‘day’ is as important, and 
as honorable, if well spent,as the other—the 
latter as gloryful as the earlier. There is one 
beauty of the rose-buds, and another beauty of 
the ripened wheat and another, again, of the 
snowflakes .... Girls, you cannot be too tender 
of your Mothers in the every-day round. Do 
net suffer them to be crowded out.” 

Never since The Revolt of Mother have 
Mothers had such kindly and affectionate jus- 
tice done them. 

You cannot be too tender of your Mother, 
Girls, in the every-day round. Do not suffer 
her to be crowded out! 
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